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PREFACE 


The preparation of a critical edition of fourteen old 
Brahmi inscriptions and one table of Brahmi alphabet in the 
Udayagiriand Khandagiri caves, such as has been attempted in 
the present volume, isan undertaking, which could поё be faced 
without a feeling of diffidence. So far as I am concerned, 
it had never been in my contemplation to undertake this 
difficult work before the task of teaching the Hathi-Gumpha 
inseription of Kharavela was thrust upon me by the Boards 
of Higher Studies in Pali and Ancient Indian History and 
Culture in the session ]924+-25, during the absence on leave 
of the colleague in charge of the subject. I proceeded, how- 
ever, with the task, examining the facsimiles of this baffling 
epigraph, reading and discussing its text and interpretation, 
week after week, in a class of pupils, all of whom readily co- 
operated with me, and yet the prospect of solving its riddles 
was far from being bright. After many fruitless attempts 
І took it up in all earnestness in I927, devoting myself wholly 
to it during the Poojah holidays with the firm determination 
to come to a definite solution. It was only towards the 
middle of October that the faded lines of the document 

appeared to me in a somewhat clear light. 

; I was aware that since Mr. Stirling published the first 

notice of this inscription in I827 in a volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, James Prinsep, General Cunningham and Rajen- 

dra Lila Mitra grappled with it without even succeeding in 
ascertaining the name of King Kharavela, in whose name it 
stood. "The study of it obtained, no doubt, a right direction 
апа received a fresh impetus when Dr. Bhagawanlal Indraji 

( vii) 
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published his edition in ]907 in the Acts du Sirieme Congres 
International des Orientalistes. 

I knew quite well that Mr. K. P. Jayaswal stood foremost 
amongst those who had tried, in recent times, to carry on the 
work commenced by Indraji, and that he was the scholar and 
epigraphist to whom the Indologists would ever remain indebted 
for his untiring energy in leaving no stone unturned to make 
. the contents of Khüravela's inscription known to the world 
and to emphasize their importance and value. In spite of the 
fact that he achieved much by way of orientation of the open- 
ing and concluding paragraphs of the Hathi-Gumpha text, 
I felt that his treatment of the subject left room for a good 
deal of revision and supplementation. 

Making it a point of duty to take best guidance from 
the publications of previous scholars and epigraphists, from 
Stirling, Kittoe and Prinsep to Jayaswal and Banerji, I 
essayed since I925 with the aid of Locke's plaster-cast in the 
Calcutta Museum and with the aid of the eye-copies and 
estampages within my access to probe into secrets of the 
Hathi-Gumpha text. And realising that the study of thi 
important text would be incomplete without that of other old 
Brahmi inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves, 
I thought it would be worth while also to carefully examine 
their readings and renderings published by Prinsep, Cunning- 
ham and Indraji, and finally by Mr. R. D. Banerji in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIII. Examining and re-examining 
these shorter inscriptions as they appeared on original stones, 
plaster-casts and facsimiles, I was able to detect certain 
palpable mistakes in previous publications standing badly in 
need of correction. 

This in itself, as I believed, was a sufficient justification 
for venturing afresh undertaking. But it seemed to be no 
less a justification that Kharavela's inscription in the Hathi- 
Gumpha and the remaining old Brahmi inscriptions in the 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves, were not studied before in 
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their inter-connection, as well as in their connection, with the 
table of Brahmi alphabet in the first Tattva-Gumphà on the 
Khandagiri hill. ; 

It will be noticed that all the shorter inscriptions have 
been treated in the present work, together with the table of 
Brahmi alphabet, as appendices to the Hathi-Gumpha inscrip- 
tion, while the Hathi-Gumpha inscription itself has been 
treated as the main text serving as a complete Kharavela- 
Carita,—anyhow, a Prakrit panegyric (praéasti) of King 
Kharavela in ancient Indian epigraphy, composed by some 
unknown Harisena or Bana in an elegant prose diction clearly 
anticipating the prose style of the Pali Milinda-Patüha. The 
scheme of treatment has been conceived in such a manner that 
it includes Kharavela’s inscription as the first text, Khara- 
vela’s chief-queen’s inscription as the second text, Kadampa- 
Kudepa's inscription as the third, and so on and so 
forth till the series closes with the Tattva-Gumpha table. 
And yet I am afraid that the sense of incompleteness is apt to 
remain in view of the fact that some four or five caves 
which have sunk down showing just their covering roofs on 
the slopes of Udayagiri have not, as yet, thanks to the goodness 
of the Department of Archeology, been completely exposed 
to view, affording a chance to the visitors to satisfy themselves 
as to whether they bear inscriptions or not, and if they bear 
any inscriptions, what their contents and characters would be. 
Pressure of work and shortage of funds would be lame 
excuses, I venture to submit, in this сазе, for just a few strokes 
of the pick and shovel are what is required to accomplish the 
needful work. 

Even though some of the inscriptions in some of the 
buried caves do not find place in this volume, for the reasons 
stated above, it may be hoped that their contents and charac- 
ters, when made known, will not have much to add to the 
information culled from those records which find place in it. 

True it is that I have found it expedient to be guided, 
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nay, even misguided, by Mr. R. D. Banerji, to treat the 
table of Brühmi alphabet inscribed in scarlet colour, not 
to say written in red ink, on a dressed portion of the 
back wall of one of the chambers of the Tattva-Gumpha on 
the Khandagiri hill as of the same date as the Hathi-Gumpha 
and other old Brahmi inscriptions in the Udayagiri caves. On 
my visit to Udayagiri and Khandagiri, the caretaker appointed 
by the Archeological Department informed me that the late 
lamented Mr. Panday doubted the contemporaneity of this 
table with Kharavela’s inscription. Mr. Panday might be right, 
but he did not substantiate his opinion with any definite evi- 
dence. Till nothing was found to upset Mr. Banerji’s assump- 
tion, I thought I should make the best use of it in including 
the fourteen old Brahmi inscriptions, as well as the Tattva- 
Gumpha table in a complete and coherent scheme of treatment. 
Whatever be the actual date of this curious table, it is certain 
that the general forms of the Brahmi letters which appear in 
it closely resemble those of the Brahmi characters in the 
Hathi-Gumpha and other old Brahmi inscriptions. Certainly 
the importance of this table lies in the fact that it clearly in- 
dicates the first step to the engraving of inscriptions with 
chisel and by means of whetting on pieces of stone or rocky 
surfaces. It goes at once to show that the engravers ased 
first to make designs of the letters to be engraved in some sort 
of colour or ink. As the Hatthipala-Jataka (Fausbdll, 
Vol. IV, p. 489) goes to prove, inscribing in letters of 
vermilion upon a wall ( jatihingulakena bhittiya akkharüni 
likhanam) was a common practice in India. It was not, 
moreover, unusual, as some of the Central Asian manuscripts 
attest, to annex a table of alphabet as a key to the reading 
of the manuscript. Whatever be the actual date of this 
table, I find no diffieulty in supposing its purpose to be 
that of serving as a key to the reading of the whole 
set of old Brahmi inscriptions in the  Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri caves. I am sure that it will not make any differ- 
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enee to the seheme of treatment adopted in the present work, 
even if the Khandagiri caves, their old Brahmi inscriptions 
and table of old Brahmi alphabet prove to be posterior to the 
Udayagiri caves with their old Brahmi records. 

The present work comprises two books, the first of which 
consists of texts and translations of the inscriptions, and the 
second of notes or dissertations. It is evidently a departure 
from the usual practice of introducing the texts, translations 
and word-notes by an introduction dealing appropriately with 
the points of general importance. In reversing the usual 
order, my sincere desire is to enable the reader to form his 
own opinion before reading the author's opinion developed in 
the notes. It will, nevertheless, be seen that with the text and 
translation of each of the inscriptions has been attached a 
short preface or introduction dealing with matters of textual 
importance and containing a full bibliography. 

The reader’s attention must also be drawn to the fact 
that as regards the Hathi-Gumpha inscription, I have preferred 
the paragraphic arrangement of its text to the usual and 
mechanical “line” arrangement. But the “line” arrange- 
ment, too, has not been ignored; it has simply been subor- 
dinated to the paragraphic arrangement. 

I confess that in building up the dissertations I have 
had to take the old Brahmi inscriptions at their face value. 
If King Kharavela had really recorded falsehood in his jn- 
scription, there is no means of checking it. But to raise 
the slightest suspicion as to the veracity of the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription is, to my mind, to be over-indulgent to unnecessary 
scepticism. 

Taking the records as they are, or as they can be made 
out, I have been concerned to discuss, in a threadbare manner, 
their historical bearings and importance, showing all possible 
sides and keeping an eye to consistency of the data yielded 
by them. What I mean by consistency of the data may be 
best understood in the light of an example, If, as recently 
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done by Mr. Jayaswal, Namdaraja in the expression Namdaraja- 
livasasata-oghütija-panadi be taken to signify the Nanda-era, 
one has got to show that the same Namdaràja in another 
expression, viz, Namdaraja-nita-Kalimga-Jindsana, can be 
taken to convey the same meaning. If it can be shown, 
I say there is consistency ; if not, I say there is no 
consistency. 

As regards the disputed points admitting of two alter- 
native readings or renderings, there are one or two instances 
(e. g., Goradhagirim ghatapayita), where I have indicated my 
predilection differently in the two books. I humbly request 
the reader, therefore, not to take anything to be my final 
opinion without considering the position taken up by me in 
the book of notes. 

While I leave the wholeof this work to be judged for 
what it is worth, I may confidently hope that if the readings 
proposed by me stand the test of time, they will serve to lay 
many old ghosts for ever, and to convince the reader once 
for all (l) that there is no statement in the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription as to the population of Kalinga ; (2) that there is no 
allusion to Rsi Khibira ; (3) that it contains no statement as 
to the Greek king Dimita-Demetrios retreating with his troops 
and transports to abandon Mathura; (4) that there is no 
mention of Avaraja; (5) that there is no statement as to 
Pithuda being ploughed with an ass-plough ; (6) that there 
is no statement as to the existence of a league of the Tamil 
powers; (7) that there is no mention of the Maurya-era ; 
(8) that there is no allusion to the Nanda-era ; (9) that there 
is no reference as to the corpus of the Jain canon with its 
various divisions ; and lastly (l0) that there is no such epithet 
of Kharavela as Bhikhuràja. On the other hand, I shall not 
be surprised if in the illegible portion of the twelfth year's 
record (I. 3) the name of Satakani recurs as one of the 


kings subdued by Kharavela іп a second campaign undertaken 
by him. 
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Mr. R. D. Banerji says (JBORS, Vol. III, Part IV, 
p. 487) that he prepared, in ]9l7, two inked impressions of 
the Hathi-Gumpha inscription. One of these two must be 
the impression reproduced in JBORS, Vol. III, Part IV, 
p. 472, Plate I. Mr. Jayaswal has, on the other hand, published 
a plate (JBORS, 927, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV) reproduc- 
ing photographs of select portions of two impressions, 
which are said to have been prepared by Mr. Madhosarup 
Vats. And I had the privilege of separately examining the two 
impressions, one of which resembled the impression reproduced 
in JBORS, ]9I7, and the other resembled the extracts from 
one of the impressions claimed to be of Mr. Vats and repro- 
duced in JBORS, 927. Although I failed to unravel the 
mystery which shroud these impressions, I was very happy to 
find that one of the impressions examined by me clearly 
showed my reading of ceca-yathi-adhasatikam instead of 
ca coyathi agasatikam (I. l5), to be quite correct. As for the 
reading (sila)-thambhüni ca cetiyani ca karapayati (I. l4), 
I have largely relied upon а small plate published by 
Mr. Jayaswal in JBORS, l9]8. Аз for the rest of the new 
readings and interpretations, grounds have been stated in pro- 
per places. 

A p'ate prepared by patching up select portions of two 
impressions, such as one published by Mr. Jayaswal in JBORS, 
Dec., ]927, is bound to be misleading. The sounder procedure 
in a matter like this is to compare the results obtained from 
the study of both after carefully studying each of them 
separately. So far as published estampages go, one has still 
to place greater raliance upon one published previously by 
Mr. Jayaswal in JBORS, Vol. IIT. 

I could not but congratulate myself to be able, when the 

2? rinting of the book of notes was far in progress, to check the 
errors into which I was at first led by the symmetry of the 
reading of the text of the inscription of Khüravela's chief- 
queen Hathisüáhasa papotasa dhutund offered by Indraji and 
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Banerji. There can be little doubt, as the original stone 
clearly proves, that the correct reading is no other than 
Hathisá(i)ha-sampa(n)átasa dhutuna. 

I cannot, however, claim that finality has been reached or 
can be reached. If the following pages serve to guide the 
study of the Hathi-Gumpha and other old Brahmi inscriptions 
along the right path, I shall have suffieient reasons to rejoice. 

But I deeply regret an omission on p. 46, namely, the 
rendering of Arahato nisidiya samipe pabhare (I. 5), “оп a 
slope in the vicinity of the Arhata (cave)-dwellings.” The 
“Additions and Corrections” will indicate where this is to be 
inserted. 

My grateful thanks are due to Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, 
President of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, 
in urging me to prepare a critical edition of the old Brahmi 
inscriptions, making it useful to the students and discussing 
the readings and interpretations of all previous scholars 
and epigraphists. Mr. Narain Chandra Kundu, Conseil Agrée, 
Ohandernagore, has rendered me a distinct service by trans- 
lating for me required passages from М. Sylvain Lévi's 
article in JA. Among my colleagues in the University, 
Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, Dr. N. P. Chakrabarty, Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi, Dr. 8. K. Chatterji and Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri 
have helped me with their valuable suggestions but for 
which my treatment of the subject would have been, in 
some places, far different from what it now is. I am 
indebted also to the Hon'ble Mr. Ramaprasad Mookerjee, 
Mr. (now Prof.) R. D. Banerji, Dr. Radhakumud Mookerjee, 
Prof. 8. K. Ayengar, Dr. G. N. Banerji, Mr. Charu 
Chandra Roy, and Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda for the 
keen interest taken by each of them in this work. I am 
deeply indebted to Dr. Stella Kramrisch for her note on 
the reliefs in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves without 
which the treatment of the question of chronology of the old 

Brahm! inscriptions, their authors and receptacles would 
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have remained incomplete. Among the younger scholars, 
Mr. Prabodh Chandra Sen, M.A., Mr. Raman Chandra 
Bhattacharyya, М.А, Mr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, M.A., 
Mr. Devaprasad Ghosh, M.A., P.R.S., Mr. Sitis Chandra 
Basu, M.A., and Mr. Mrinal Kumar Ghosh, B.A., have 
assisted me in various ways, and but for their youthful 
zeal it is doubtful if I could have made a sustained effort. 
But I am in no way less indebted to Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, the 
Assistant Registrar, Mr. A. C. Ghatak, the Press Superinten- 
dent, and the Press Staff for their readiness to oblige me 
while this life-killing work was being seen through the press. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY, | 
The IGth December, 7928. B. M. BARUA 





ALTERNATIVE READINGS AND RENDERINGS 
[The asterisk mark indicates preference, ] 


l—4Airena* or Verena. 
l—caturamta-(rakhana)* or caturamta-(luthana), 
d—4Asaka ог Asika. 
4—dampa ог dapa. 
5—(a)hatapuva* or Arakatapira. 
)—**' having stormed Gorathagiri (the hill-fortress)'"* 
or '' having killed Gorathagiri (the man)'' asa rendering 
of '' Goradhagirim ghātāpayitā.”’ 
I. |2—anupa or janasa. 
Т'(ї)тїта or Tamira. 
I. I4—kàya-nisidiyam (rajupa)jivakehi* or kdya-nist tyaya 
(raja)- bhatakehi. 
rüja-putehi or raja-sutehi. 
III.—Airasa* or Verasa. 
III.—Kadampa* or Kudepa. 
IV.—Vadukha* or Varikha, 
X.—'' The cave (which is an excavation) of the High Func- 
tionary N&@kiya of Bariya `" or '* The cave (which is an 
excavation) of Mahamada, Bāriyā and Nàkiya,"' 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


. 0, Para. 2—Set in the marginal space the Svastika symbol, 
the symbol, No. 2, reproduced on p. l4]. 

. 29, Para. I6—Set at the end the Tree-symbol, tif symbol, 
No. 4, reproduced on p. l4l. 

. 92, L. 8, Para, 9—Read '* अरक्ततानं `` for '' निगंधानं.'' 

. 33, L. 3, Para. IßS -Read“ बेड़रिय'' for “ वेढरिय.'' 

. 46, L. 7, Para. l5—Insert after ‘‘ stone-pillars to be made" 
—'' on а slope in the vicinity of the Arhata (Jain) 
cave-dwellings'' as a rendering of Arahata-nisidiya- 
samipe pabhare. 

P. 47, L. 5—Read ‘‘ invincible ”” for ‘‘ undaunted."' 

P. 47, L. 6—Read *'' troops and transports '"" for *'*' carriers of 

the realm of royal command "'' omitting f. n. 4. 

Р. Sl, L. 3—Read ““ kotha^" for ** Kotha°.’’ 

P. 93, L. 3—Set the Tree-symbol, the symbol No. L, reproduced 

on p. ]44, to the left of Kammasa. 
P. 99, L. 3—Enclose the text between the symbols, Nos. 2 and 
3, reproduced on p. l44. 

P. I55, Foot-note I—Read ‘‘ Malayehi '' for '* m@layehi."’ 

Р. l6l, L. 0, P. l7l, L. 32—Read '' раѕййапат `` for 
“© pasadáyam ''. 

P. I6l, L. I,, Р. I7l, L. 33— Read '' Hathisa(i)ha-sampanatasa 

dhutuna '' for ‘‘ Hathisáhasa papotasa dhitund.'' 

P. 2ll,L. 3, L. 5—Omit '' wrongly '' and reference to p. 300. 


uw pe wy जत 


 P,2ll,L. 6—Read ‘‘ from another passage in the same Nikàya 


(III, pp. 299-300)'' instead of '' from the Pali pass- 
age.” 


P. 2II. L. 4-Add before the зепіепсе—** If Berar and 


Konkan were the principalities etc." :—‘ It cannot 
certainly be maintained that Prof. Bhandarkar has 
succeeded in establishing yet a decisive inter- 
pretation on the evidence of the first passage relied 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


upon by him (A. III, pp. 76, 78). He has sought to 
establish that the two words, ratthika and pettanika, 
represent one item of enumeration in the statement, 
yadi và ratthikassa pettanikassa, in the same way as 


` the three words, raja, khattiya and muddhábhisitta, do 


in the immediately preceding statement, yadi và 
rañño khattiyassa muddhábhisittassa. The falsity of 
analogy between the two sets of words is clear from 
the second passage (A. III, pp. 299-300) in which 
the distinction between the two has been brought out 
by embodying the series of the three words, raja, 
khattiyo, and muddhdbhisitto, in one paragraph, and 
the series of rafthiko, pettaniko, senüpatiko, gama- 
gamiko and püuga-gümamika in another. It is im- 
possible to draw any other inference from the 
enumeration in the second paragraph than that 
ratthika, pettanika and the rest are intended each 
to form a separate item. And Buddbaghosa, too, 
has precisely treated each of them as a separate 
item, Тһе argument by analogy is weak because 
the association of two or more names or designations 
in a stock enumeration in Pali and Asokan texts (e.g., 
in R. E. V and R. E. XIII) is generally meant 
to balance up the expressions and, no less, to indicate 
the contiguity or similarity of places, persons or 
functions, denoted by them." ы 


2I9, L. 33—Read '' Natya '' for ‘‘ Nátya."' 


. 225, F. n. 3—Read “© pabhata ' for ** pabbata.”’ 


267, L. 22—Read ** duradaya" '' for '' düradasya^.' 


29 


L. 35— Read '' samuthapitahi '' for '* samthà?."" | 
293, L. 38, L. 40—Read °“ suite °’ for '' suit." P 


295, L. З3@—Опш+ (Chofa-Hàthi-Gumpha) 
P. 295, L. 9-l0O—Read “* Pavana-Gumpha”’ for ** Chota-Hathi- 


Ситрћа.'' 
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Р `` ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


І. l2—Read janasüda-bhacanam for anupa-dabha-canam, and translate it by '* the de- 
"ida рө itat,'' interpreting janasáda as the same word sa the Pali purisa- 
sada isáda which literally means '* a man-cater.'' 


`. P. 2L0—Add : ** Vijadharádhicasa is evidently an expression similar to Vijjahara-wagara- 
| саза (Jaina Jambudyipa-Prajüapti, Ch. D, which means * tbe Vidyádbara 

capital (rdjadhdni).' The Jambodvipa-PrajGapti alludes to 50 Vidyüdbara 
~ 5 







cities in the south, situate on two sides of the Vait&dhya range, extended 
length wise, dividing South India from the Northern, aud to 60 cities in the 
north, situate along the spurs of the Himala mountain, The cities are 
described as rich, secure, prosperous and ден fal, where the inbabitants of 
the towns and districts lived happily. ‘Their inhabitants who were human 
classes of Vidyüádharas represented diverse physical types." «® 


P. 267--Omit the opinion attributed to Prof. Chatterji and insert : ** Prof, 8. K. Chatterji 
inclines to think that Khdravela is just an Aryanised spelling of a name of 









- Dravidian origin, and that it may be taken to mean * he of the lance, 
deriving it from the Dravidian karu, meaning ' black ` and vel, meaning 
ance, which both occur in Tamil, and that the Kalidga people inspite 











early ioscriptipns in the Aryan languages seem to have been non- 
an speakers down to a late period.'' 








€ ad L. 27, if for a; L. 28, is for in aud in rows for rows. : 
P. 3fi—Read L. 8, limbs for imbs; L. 23, female for Sáivite. i * 
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INSCRIPTION OF KHARAVELA 


The following inscription, noticed for the first time by Mr. Stirling, 
is engraved “‘on the overhanging brow of " the Hathi-Gumphi, better the 
Bajs- Hathi-Gumphis, which is “ a natural cavern, very little improved and 
enlarged by art," and, therefore, “not important from an artistic and 
architectural point of view." “From the remains which can still be’ traced 
in its floor," Dr. Bhagawanlal Indraji is led to think that “the cave had 
at one time been destroyed, whether by violence or neglect, and had after- 
wards been repaired and added to." 

“The inscription is carved," says Dr. Indraji, * on the rock which is 
not perpendicular but bends in. The inscription itself is in seventeen lines 
occupying a space about eighty-four feet square. "The face of the rock 
does not appear to have been well smooth for the work, but the letters are 
large and deeply carved. "Time and weather have wrought ravages. The 
first six lines are well preserved. The last four, partly so. The greater 
part of the intervening space has been much spoilt, portions of it being 
entirely weather-beaten, while in other portions single letters or groups 
of letters can still be made out. The left corner of the inscription, in 
especial, has been greatly iojured, and the initial letters of eight lines in 
that direction are entirely lost.” 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, who has made the reading, restoration and inter- 
pretation of the contents of this important epigraphic record his life's 
work, writing in )9l7T, says: “ The rock was roughly dressed. on ‘the right- 
hand side. "The chisel marks of the dressing are misleading ; they tend ‘to 
produce misreadings. These long and irregular marks left by the original 
dressing, are not the only pitfalls. Rain-water which trickles down the 
roof of the cave has cut into the letters and produced a few letter-like 
marks, Natural decay produced by time has given misleading. turns to 
numerous letters...... even ‘hornets like to take liberty with the record of the 
Emperor Khéravela with perfect impunity and have added a few irregular 
marks on it...... . The inscription is weather-beaten. The first four 
lines are completely readable, The fifth line has about I3 syllables obli- 
terated by natural decay. Half of the record of the 6th year (L 6) and 

the entire record of the 7th year (L 7) have disappeared. From the Sth 
up to the lth lines, every line bas got large gaps wrought by decay. 
The I6th and I7th lines are comparatively well-preserved except for the 
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loss of about l2 initial syllables. There are visible signs of a progressive 
decay 
The text is based upon the facsimile taken by Col. Mackenzie, and 
published by A. Stirling in 2825 without a transcript in Asatte Researches, 
Vol. XV, in connection with his most valuable paper containing “ An 
Account, Geographical, Statistical and Historical of Orissa Proper—of 
Cullack "; Major Kittoe's facsimile read and reproduced by James 
Prinsep, in ]837, in JASB, old series, Vol. VI, Pl. LVIII, in his Note 
on Inscriptions at Udayagiri and Khandagiri in Cuttack in the Lat (4$okan) 
Character ; R&jendra Lala Mitra’s copy of Prinsep's transcript publisbed, in 
I880, with a few minor changes in his monumental work, the .nftquittes 
of Orissa, Vol. II, pp. l6 foll; Alexander Cunningham's hand-copy 
prepared partly from Kittoe's facsimile and partly from a photograph of 
Locke's plaster cast in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and reproduced, in 
I877, in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, old series, Vol. I, Pl. XVIII 
Bhagwanlal Indraji's eye-copy and editio princeps, published, in ]885, in 
Actes du Sirieme International Congres des Ortenta/istes, Part III, Sec. П, 
pp. ]52-77, in his highly suggestive paper The Hathigumpha and Three 
other Inscriptions їп the Udayagiri Caves near Cuttack ; certain corrections 
proposed by Bühler, in ]895, in his Indian Studies, No. ПІ, pp. I8 foll. 
and, in ]898, in his monograph— Origin of the Brahmi Alphabet, pp. I3 
foll.; Lüders' List of Brahmi Inscriptions, published, in ]9]0, in EI, 
Vol X, Appendix, No. ]345, containing a summary of the contents of the 
inscription ; certain corrections proposed by J. Е. Fleet, as to the l6th 
line, in his two short notes published in JRAS, I9l0, pp. 242 foll. and 
524; R. D. Banerji’s inked impression prepared in I9]7, and reproduced in 
JBORS, ]9l7, Vol. III, Part IV, Pls. I, II and IV; a small plate 
published by K. P. Jayaswal in JBORS, I048, Vol. IV, Part IV, p. 364, 
representing the portion of L l2 and the end of L l6; R. D. Banerji’s 
Note on the Hathi-Gumpha Inscription of Kharavela in JBORS, l9l7, 
Vol. ILI, Part IV, pp. 486-505; К. P. Jayaswal's masterly edition of the 
Hàüthi-Gumphà Inscription, published with a translation and critical notes 
in JBORS, ]l9i7, Vol. III, Part IV, pp. 425-485; K. P, Jayaswal’s 
revised readings in JBORS, I048, Vol. IV, Part IV, pp. 364-403; K. P. 
Jayaswal's corrections in JBORS, I927, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV, pp. 22l- 
246; certain readings offered by Ramaprasad Chanda, in ]9l9, in No. l 
of Memoirs of the drchaeologtca! Surrey of India, in his learned paper— 
Dates of the Votive Inscriptions on the Stüpas at Saficht ; certain readings 
suggested by R. C. Mazumdar in ІА, l9l9, p. I90; certain corrections 
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proposed by Sylvain Lévi as to the reading of Lll in JA, I925, pp. 57-62; 
certain corrections proposed by Sten Konow as to the reading and interpreta- 
tion of the inscription in Acta Orientalia, Vol. I, I9028, іп his paper— Some 
Problems raised by the Khüravela Inscription; Locke's cast preserved, in а 
broken condition, in the Indian Museum,  Caleutta; the plaster cast 
prepared by H. Panday for the Patna Museum; and, above all, the plate 
published by K. P. Jayaswal in JBORS, I927, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV, 
reproducing photographs of judiciously selected portions of two impressions 
prepared by Madhosarup Vats. 





INSCRIPTION OF KHARAVELA 
TEXT 


l. Nama ar(i)hamtanam'[:] Namo sava-sidhanam [: ^ 
Airena* maharijena  mahümeghavühanena ** Ceta ?*-rá ja-- 
vamsa *-vadhanena pasatha-subha® lakhanena 
* 2 caturamta-(rakhana) ?- gupa-upetena*  Kalimgá- 
oa dhipatinã ° siri-Kbaravelena [IT| pamdarasa- 
Uv vasüni siri-kadüra " -sariravati kidita kumara- 
kidika'" [ .] Tato lekha-ripa " -gaņanā-vavahāra- '* -vidhi- 
visiradena . sava-vijávadütena ^ — nava-vasiüni ९ 
yovarajam " уа. sásitam ^ [ . ] Sampuna’-catu- V | 
visati ? -vaso*' (so) dain(i)*- vadhamana®. V 
sesayovaná&bhivijayo ** tatiye™ [] 2] Kalimga- 
ràjavamse " purisa-yuge mabarajibhisecanarm ® 
papunati™ [.] t 





* Cf, the Jaina formula of mamokkàüra-or nokara, the Jaina form of 
invocation, met with on the first page of a Jaina book and quoted’ by 
Rajendra Lala Mitra and Bhagawan Lal Indraji :— 


Namo ariñamtanam||Yamo з: лапат || 
Namo ayariyanam|| Namo uvayhayinam|| 
Namo loe savea+sahiinam|| 


T Cf. Makhadeva-Jataka (Fausból, No. 9): Atte Videha-ratthe 
Mithilayam. Майђайего тата raja chost dhammiko dhammaraja. So calurd. 
Silievassassahassani = kwmüra-kilom. (ода opurojjom tata mabarajjom 
katva. 

Cf. Vikrama-Prabandba, verses quoted in the Pattiva/is of the 
Digambaras, edited and translated by Hóernle in IA, Vol. XXI, p. 67 :— 


Sattart cadusadayutto tina kale Vikkamohavai jammo | 
Atha-varasa vala-lila sodasa-vase hi bhammie dese} 
Resapana-vasa rajjam.kwnanté micchavadesa samjutto | 
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l. Prinsep and others read arahamtinam. In Banerji's impression there appears а 
rowel.mark, the ã.mark, which may be taken to stand for an i-sign, yielding the 
reading ariham!ünam which, in ardha-Mágadhi or Jaina Prakrit, is just a variant of 
arahamtánam. 

2. Prinsep, Mitra and Indraji read Verena, Indraji wrongly suggests that Airena 
is not to be found in Pali or Prakrit. See Ladera’ List of Brahmi Inscriptions, No. I276— 
Aira Utavipabhahi: No. I}250—Cula Ayira, Ayira  Bhuta-rakhita, Ayira-Budharakhita, 
See Fansböll's Játaka, Vol. VI, p. 300: Ayiro hi düsassa janinda issare, See, alao, the 
Old Oriyi Text quoted by Jayaswal, where one finds such expressions ns '' Ahiro nûma 
raja," '' Aéro jitavüm bhavet," °" Airah Utkalééivarah,” Banerji reads Kharena, which ia 
out of the question. The first letter is far from being kha. Cunningham, Lüders, 
Jayaswal and Sten Konow correctly read Airena, 

2(a). Jayaswal finally reads máhümegha, 

8. Prinsep, Mitra, Cunningham, Lüders, Banerji and Jayaswal read Ceta. Rama. 
prasad Chanda justifies this reading by the evidence of the Vessantara-Játaka (Fausbdll, 
Vol. VI, pp. 644 528). in which the kings of the Ceta royal family аге said to have 
reigned in Kalifga. Sten Konow reads Ceti, which he thinks is absolutely certain. 
He says that both Mr, Jayaswal and Dr. Thomas, who have examined the stone, agree 
to accept it. He maintains that the reading Ceti (—Qedi) ia quite in keeping with the 
adjective rdjiwi-vamea-kula-vinisito in LIT whereby Khāravela claimed to have descended 
from an ancient family of royal sages. Locke's cast shows, indeed, a deep cutting ыл 
the top of the letter ta, which one may take to be an i-mark. But on n closer examina- 
tion it appears that this catting is either due to the flowing of water or may be simply 
а alit in the rock. Jayaswal finally reads Ceti, I have always been tempted to suggest 
such a reading as [Ka]limga-rája-vamsa-vadhanena on these three grounds : (I) That 
there is the faintest trace of a letter after mah@meghavahanena, which is no other than 
ka; (2) that the letter read as ce looks also like a damaged li; and (3) that the letter 
read as fa or ti is, strictly speaking ga, the upper vertical line standing on the left arm 
of the angle rather than on its apex, as it should be, had the letter been ta. The 
appearance of an upper vertical line with an “mark may just be due to some mysterions 
erosion around the anusvara-mark. See Plate in JBORS, I027, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV. 

4. Prinsep, Mitra and Cunningham wrongly read kà for rà. 

5, Prinsep and Cunningham read chadhanena. Nothing is more likely than the 
mistaking of the Bribmi letter va for ca or cha. 

6. Prinsep and Cunningham read suke, which is meaningless. 


7. Prinsep rends caturamtala-thana; Cunningham, caturamkala-thana ; Jayaswal, 
caturamtala-fhuna, correcting bis former reading cafuramtala-fhuna, I maintain that 
there is no such word as caturamtala, the usual literary expression being caturanta 
or càturanto, cf. the classical Pali expression cüfuranfo-vijitávi, The fifth letter is 
clearly ra or lu. The supposed u.mark appenring below ¿ha is nothing but a lower exten- 
sion of the letter kha or erosion on the inscribed surface of the rock, having no organic 
connection with the main letter. 80 I propose to read rakha па or lufhana, Jaynswal 
finally reads caturamtaluthita, 

B. Prinsep fancifully reads ganenakha te vo. Jayaswal reads ўчпбраћ епа, correcting 
his former reading gunépagatena, which accorded with the reading proposed by Cunning. 
bam and Indraji. I accept Chanda's guna-upetena, which serves ns an instance, where 
the two Words of a compound are juxtaposed without being combined according 
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to the rule of the Sandhi. Jayaswal finally abandons tho reading -opahitena in favour of 


:opapitena, 
9, Prinsep reads Kalamgadhapatire, and Cunningham Kalingadhipati cà, both of 


which are incorrect, 

lO, Prinsep reads sikhiravalonam, and Cunningham, sikara-varabelena. 

ll. Indraji reads kumdra, which is evidently an oversight, Jayaswalin his revised 
reading, accepta Prinsop's kadára, in preference to hia former reading kaqara. 

I2. Indraji reads &idakü. Cunningham omita da through mistake, 

I3. Jayaswal's former reading waa rupa. 

I4. Prinsep reads vavapüra and Cunningham, vapepára, Jayaswal adopts vavahára, 
giving up his former reading vevahadra. Locke's cast has ve, and I see no harm ín 


reading vevahára. ' 
l5. Cunningham reads tijávadátena-i, which is fantastic. 

I6. Prinsep reads vasdnd, and Cunningham, vasati, both of which are incorrect. 

V7. Prinsep reads hovaraja ; Cunningham, yovaraja; Indraji, hovarajam; Jayaswal, 
correctly yovarajam. 

I8. Prinsep reads pamsüsiya(sa), separating sa from Sampuna following ; Cunning- 
ham, pamsüsiyam, Indraji and Jayaswal read pasüsitam. But the frat letter which is 
somewhat fiasured seems to be va rather than pa. 

IN, Prinsep reads puna, separating it from sam preceding. Cunningham is the 
first to read sam puna. 

20. Prinsep reads cava-visati, also visati; Cunningham, catuvimsati, Jayaswal 
reads catuvisati, correcting hia former reading catubisati, 

2l. Prinsep reads vase; Oonningham, vase(su).  Indraji correctly vaso, 

22-23, Prinsep reads dánavadhamena, which is accepted by Cunningham and Indraji. 
Jayaswal reads tadüni-vadhamüna, correcting his former reading ti aana cu dhamena, 
I am also inclined to read samana for tadini. 

24. Indraji reads vijaya. Jayaswal in his revised reading, accepta Prinsep's 
yovendbhivijayo, suggesting that the e-mark in ve is the result of an abrasion. Jayaswal 
finally reads sesayo Vendbhivijayo, taking Vendbhivijayo to mean “a conqueror like 
Vena, а Vedic personality." 

25. Indraji reads vatiye. Othors read tatiye, 

26, Indraji reads vamsa ; Jayaswal, vamsa, correcting vamse. 

27. Jayaswal finally roads тала. X 

28. Cunningham reads pápenáti, Others read pdpundti, 
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2. Abhisitamato' ca? padhame? vase vüta-vihata-gopura *- 
páküra-nivesanam patisamkharayati Kalimga- nagari °[ , | 
gabhira*-sitala'-tadaga *-pàdiyo* ca bamdhapayati " eg 
savityana™ patisamth[a]panam' ca [l3] karayati 
panatis&hi'? sata-sahasehi [, ]'* pakatiyo 5 ба" 
ramjayati " [ . ] 


€ —PÓ—— H— ——lÓ— ——— F स क्य सट 


l. Prinsep alone reads “mate. Others read “mato. 

2  Prinsep rends ca; Cunningham, cam; Indraji, correctly ca, though са is more 
idiomatic. 

8. Prinsep, Cunningham and Indraji read padhama. 


Jaynswal correctly reads 
padhame, 


4 Prinsepand Cunningham read to pura, which ів incorrect, 

5. Indraji reads nagarim ; Jayaswal, nagari,'correcting his former reading nagaram. 
Both Prinsep and Cunningham read nagari. 

6. Prinsep reads Khidira ; Cunningham, khimbira ; Indraji, khibira, suggesting that 


the reading should bo khidhiram ; Jayaswal, 'Khi-biram correcting his former reading 


khíbira, Jayaswul finally reads Khibira, taking it to be the name of a sage, Locke's 


cast helps us to account for the appearance of да аз khi It shows that rain-water 
trickling down from or along the u-mark in pu of sampuna in L 2, has cut. into the right 


arm of ga, lengthening it and making the whole lotter look like khi. The second letter 
appears, at first sight, as bi. 


7. Prinsep and Indraji read sitala. 
correcting his former reading sitala, 
B. Cunningham alone reads tadiya. 


Cunningham reads isitala ; Jayaswal, isitala, 


Others read taddga. 
9. Prinsep alone reads pariya. Others read pádiyo  Jayaswal's former reading" was 
padsyo. 


lO. Prinsep reads bathupayasi or bathapayasi ; Cunningham, thápüpayati ; Tndraji, 
badhüpayati ; Jayaswal, correctly bamdhapayati, 


ll. Prinsop reads saga ydni ; Cunningham, saro yánam ; Indraji, saeuyüna ; Jayaswal 
correctly, sackyana. 


2. Prinsep and Ounnipgham read patísanthapanam ; Indraji and Jayaswnl, patisam- 
(hüpanam. Jayaswal finally reads patr. 


(3... Prinsep fancifally reads ponatisirürihi ; Cunningham pamnitüsidhi. Indraji is 
the first to correctly read ропа дА, 


I There is а large space between sahasehi and pakatiyo. 


I5. Prinsep reads pakatiyo, Cunningham and Indraji read pakatiye, Jayaswal reads 
pakatiyo, correcting his former reading pakàtiyo. Jayaswal finally renda Pakatiya, 
Ib, Both Prinsop and Conningham omit ca. 


7. Cunningham reads ijayata; Indraji, rajayati. Prinsep and Jayaswal correctly 
read ramjayati. 
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3. Dutiye' са? vase ° acitayita* S&átakanim* pachima*- 
disam haya’-gaja‘-nara-radha-bahulam® damdam " pathapayati" 
L, ] Ka(limgá)gataya" ca '° senaya “ vitas[e]ti® Asaka "-naga- 
ram "[.] 


ö [ IQ  — — —— "E ws кич 


l. Prinsep and Cunningham read datiye. Indraji reads ditiye ; Jayaswal, dutiye, 
Correcting his former reading ditiye, " + 

2. Jayaswal accepta the reading ca of Prinsep, Cunningham and  Indraji, in 
preference to his former reading cu. 

3. Prinsep and Cunningham read одзе; others vase. 

4. Cunningham reads acitayata ; Indraji, abhitayita. Prinsep is the first to correctly 
read acitayitd, 

5. Prinsep reads Satekdri or Sotekári ; Cunningham, Sotakáni ; Indraji, Sétakani ; 
Jayaswal, sütakanim, correcting his former reading sdtakamuim. 

6. Prinsep reads pachimd. Others read pachima. 

7. Prinsep reads haya or haye ; Cunningham, íha ; Jayaswal, haya, 

8. Cunningham alone reads yejam ; others read gafa. 

9. Prinsep and Cunningham read babhula; Indrajj and Jayaswal, bahular. 

I0. Prinsep reads darim or дат ; Cunningham, nam te; Indraji, correctly damdam. 

ll. Prinsep reads pafhapayati; Cunningham pafhapanati; Indraji, pafhüpayati ; 
Jayaswal, pathdpayati, correcting his former reading pathdpayati. 

2. Prinsep reads Kamsabandgatáya ; Cunningham, sabündgatáya ; Indraji, Kusamba- 
nam khatiyam ; Jayaswal, Кайлађепат gatüya, correcting his former reading Кағарӣ- 
nam khatiyam. Jayaswal finally reads Karihabemna. I maintain that the reading cannot 
but be Kaliímgágatdya. There are three holes between ka and la, and one or two holes 
between la and ga, which are, after all, responsible for the appearance of a letter like ñha, 
and for the appearance of gå as be, I concedo Kam(sava)ndgatdya as an alternativo 
reading. 

I83. I4. Prinsop roads dasandya; Cunningham, disenoya; Indraji, ca sahdya ; 
Jayaswal, ca sendya, correcting his former reading са sahüye. 

45. Prinsep reads cdtanam ;! Cunningham, vätānamta ; Indraji, (sahdyao)ata patam ; 
Jayaswal, citapati, correcting his earlier reading pitopati. Jayaswal finally reads 
vitüsitam. 

I6. Prinsep and Cunningham read Saka, ignoring the first letter, Indraji reads 
Masika. Jayaswal ünally reads M(u)síka. That the first letter is a, an not ma or mu, 
is certain. Iam unable to decide whether the name of the place is Asaka or it is 
Asika. Water has trickled down in а continuous stream from or along the loft arm 
of ti of bamdhdpayati in L З reaching as far as tho top of sa of Asaka or Asika. 

37... Ргіовер and Cunningham read nagara; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly, nagaram. 
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4. Tatiye' puna vase [l4] Gamdhava*-veda-budho 
dampa °-паќа *-gjta °-vadita-samdasanahi usava-samaja-kara- 
panahi са kidápayati* nagarim’ [ . | 





i. Prinsep reads casino ; Canningham, natáye ; Тодгајі, taliye ca ; Jayaswal correctly, 
tat:ye. 

2, Prinsep, Cunningham and Indraji read Gamdhapa. Jayaswal reads at last Gam- 
dheva, correcting his former reading Gamdhacàá. 

3. Priosepand others read dampa. 

4. All read nata. 

5. Priusep and Cunningham read gita ; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly, gita. 

6. Prinsep reads kidapayati ; Cunningham, kádapayamti ; Indraji ia the first to correctly 
read  lidàüpayats. 

7. Prinsep reade nàgari ; Cunningham, nagari ; Indraji nageram ; Jayaswal correctly, 
nagarim. 
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5. Tatha'cavuthe* vase” VijadharAdhivasam* A(raka)ta *- 
puram’ Kalimga’-puva-rajana(m) (dha)m [e]na* va nitinà 
va pasaása(yati)" savata dhamaküte(na) '"[ , |bh(i)ta-tasite" ca 
nikhita™-chata-(l5)-bhimgare’ hita'-ratana’-sapateye" sava !7- 
rathika '*-bhojake pide ” vamdāpayati® [ . ] 


|. Prinsep and Cunningham read tatha. Indraji rends itha; Jayaswal, tathā, 
correcting his former reading itha. 

2. Prinsep and Cunningham read viouthe ; Sten Konow reads сісиёле ; Indraji, cavuthe ; 
Jayaswal, too, cavuthe, correcting his former reading cicuthe. The appearance of са as ci 
may be accounted for by the fact that rain-water trickling down from the space between 
bahulam and pachimam in L 4, has formed a canal reaching the top of ca below. 

3. АП read vase. 

4. Prinsep reads “ease ; Cunningham, ^vàsam ; Indraji correctly, ^vásam. 

5. Prinsep reads a(ra)hata. Cunningham and others read alata. In one of 
the impressions three letters are prominently brought out, the middle one as ha. It 
seems that the two letters, ra and ka, being somehow connected nt the base, appear 
together аз ono letter, which is ha. Immediately after Vijddharddhivdsam, anyhow some- 
where in the sentence, we must expect to get the name of a place. But if the word 
coming immodiately after Vijádharádhicásam be read as an adjective, as dahata-pucam, 
we got no place-name to stand as the object of the verb pasásayati following. 

6. Prinsep reads puce or puba; Cunningham, риса. Indraji and Jayaswal read 
pucam. I think the supposed va is nothing buta fissured ra. 

7. Prinsep reads Kalimga or Каада. C unningham and others read Kalimga. Jayaswal 
finally reads Kalimga. 

B. Prinsep reads räjana e satu ; Cunningham, rdján... ; Indraji, rdja-namamsitam ; 
Jayaswal, rdja-nivesitam, correcting his former reading rdja-mamamsitam. 

9. The reading from dhamena to niting is tentative. 

IO Prinsep reads “vata dhamatita ; Cunningham, vata dhamatisapá ; Indraji, dhama- 
kufasa ; Jayaswal, vitadha-makufe. The letter na looks, indeed, like sa. Jayaswal finally 
reads “makuta. 

M. Prinsep reads (sa)ràá...rite; Cunningham, doubtfally taijatite; Indraji, pujita ; 
Jayaswal, (sa)bilamdhite, correcting his former reading sabichidate. ~ 

I2. Prinsep reads nikhite. Cunningham and Indraji read nikhita. Jayaswal, too, reads 
nikhita, correcting hia former reading nikhite, 

8... Prinsep reads (a)bhigáüre(hi ) ; Cunningham, hugare(hi); Indraji, bhimgareha ; 
Jayaswal, correctly bhinigdre, 

॥4-46, Prinsep reads taratana; Cunningham, taratanam ; Indraji, tíiratana(sa) ; 
Jayaswal, hita-ratana, correcting his former reading hita-rata na(sà). 

I6. Prinsep reads sapatena; Cunningham, sdpataye; Indraji, ‘patayo; Jayaswal., + 
süpateye, correcting his former reading (ratana)sd pateye. 

]7.,. Prinsep and others read заса. Jayaswal, too, reads sava, correcting his former 
reading 2094. 

38. Priosep reads ra(hika or rathike. Cunningham aud others read rathika. 

0. 20. Prinsep reads (bhojake) ра dora düpayaati : Cunningham, bhojakepd devam 

dasayats ; Indraji, too, devam dasayaft ; Jayaswal correctly reads camdápayati. 








l4 OLD BRAHMI INSCRIPTIONS 

б Pameame' cédini* vase Namdariüja-tivasasata *-oghati- 
tam* Tanasuliya^-vátà^ panadim? nagaram? pavesayati* ['] sata- 
(saha)sehi ca (khan&)pa(yati) ” [.] 





l. Prinsep reads paca or pacala; Cunningham, pamcapar.  Indraji and Jayaswal 
correctly read pamcame, 

2. Prinsep, Cunningham and Indraji read ding, Jayaswal reads dûnî. One cannot 
be sure about the second vertical stroke in front of mark of ni. It appears that rain- 
water trickling down from the letter са of dutiye ca in L 4, has formed a canal, which 
has cut through the letter ki of kidápayati in L 5, and flowed down as far as and 
parallel to tho s-mark of ni. Dani may be accepted as an alternative reading, 

3. Prinsep and Cunningham read (ívasasata ; Indraji and Jayaswal, tícasasatam. 
I find no áot-stroke denoting m in front of ta. 

4  Prinsep and Cunningham read чола ат; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly, 
oghahitam. Ramaprasad Chanda rightly argues in favour of tho reading tivasasata-oghafi. 
tam, instead of tivasasatam одла ань, when he points out (l) that there is no anusvdra- 
sigu (m) either above or beside the final ta of tívasasata, and (2) that the absence of a 
suffix after fivasasata is dao to the fact that it forms part of a compound word 
Namdarája-tivasasata-oghátitam, an instance like guga-wpetena, where the two words, 
sata and ogha are not combined according to the rale of the Sandhi. To these 
arguments of Chanda, L may add (I) that unless Namdarāja-tivasasata be treated as 
part of а compound word, it becomes unmeaning, and (2) that Namdardja-tivasasatam 
has no meaning at all as a separate word in the present context, Sten Konow, too, reads 
Namdaridja-tivasesata-oghdfitam, 

5. Prinsep reads tamnisaraliya or tanasaraliya; Cunningham, tanameuliyam ; Indraji 
Tanasuliya ; Jayaswal correctly, Tanaguliya. 

6. Prinsep reads vaja ; Cunningham, sata,  Indraji and Jayaswal correotly road và(4. 

7. Prinsep and Cunningham omit m, 

8. Prinsep and Cunningham omit m. 

9. Prinsep reads pavesa rise; Cunningham, pavesa viso Jayaswal reads tho last lettor 
an fs. 

JO. Jayaswal reads the concludiug words asso pi vase chadam, completing his former 
reading ао Р... vi, and treats them aa the opening Words of the record of Kbüáravela's 
6th regnal year. I think there can be little doubt about the correctneas of tho reading 
proposed above to complete the statement regarding the Sth year. 


M 
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7. Abhisito' ca [chadhe]? vas[e]* (raja-sirim) * samdam- 

sayamto® sava-kara-vana °-|l6]-anugaha-anek§ni’  sata-saha- 
sani * visajati pora ’-janapadam [ . | 





l. Prinsep reads sabhdsari; Cunningham sabhísori ; Jayaswal correctly, abhisilo, 

2. The gap containing space at least for three lotters has altogether been lost sight of 
by Jayaswal. 

3. The letter just beyond the gap appears to be sa. 

4. Prinsep reads pisaca; Cunningham, Adsa ca; Indraji, rüjaseyam ; Jayaswal, 
rájasuyam, correcting his former reading rüjaseya. I maintain that the word is neither 
rüjaseyam nor rajasuyam ; it is rüjasirim. 

5. Prinsep reads sadasa te; Cunningham, samdasamto; Indraji, samdamsanato ; 
Jayaswal, samdamsayamto, correcting hia former reading samdemsanato, 

6. Prinsepreads pava karavana; Cunningham, sa vakara vana; Indraji, save-karávanam, 
which is accepted by К, D, Banerji; Jayaswal, seva-kara-vanam, correcting his former 
reading sava-bharüvama[m]. I was inclined at first to read savábharanáni, Bat it is 
certain that the letter after ra is va. 

7. Prinsep alone reads anekani, Others read anekāni, 

8. Prinsep alone rends sahasani. Others read sahasdni. 

9. Jayaswal alone reads роғат. Others read poro. I do not find any anusvdra-sign. 


ki 
AEL 





I6 OLD BRAHMI INSCRIPTIONS 

8. Satame' ca vas(e)? (a)si-chata š -dhaja-ra(dha)-rakhi- 
tu(ramga) *-sata *-ghatani* savata” samdasanam ° sava *-(mam- 
galüni) " кагарауаіі " [—] '* sata-sahasehi [.] 





l. Prinsep and others read satamam. Bat the e-mark attached to the final letter of 
satame is distinct. 

2. Prinsep roads tiam ; Cunningham, vesam. l do not find the anvevdra-sign along 
with the second letter, 

3, Prinsep and others read Pasüsato. It is certain that the first letter which is 
somewhat obscured by fissure is not pa : it is either ma or a, more likely the latter. The 
third lettor is prominently cha, 

4. Prinsep reads vajaragharavedham ; Cunningham, vajarighavadhasatima ; Jayaswal, 
vajira-gharavi-Dhi(si), correcting his former reading jara-ghara khata. Jayaswal finally 
reads Vajira-ghara.va[ m ]tigh[ w )eita. 

5. Prinsep reads satam; Jayaswal, (Dhi)si ti. The appearance of ra as si may be 
due to fissure. To me, the reading ( Dhi)si is meaningless. 

6, Prinsep and Canningham read gharini, Jayaswal reads gharini, correcting his 
former reading gharint. None may doubt that the second letter is fa, and not ri. 

7. Indraji reads savofu ; Jayaswal, samüfu(ka), correcting his former reading savitu. 
Prinsep and Cunningham correctly rend savata, 

8. Prinsep reads kahadapama or kahadapamna; Cunningham, kahadapanma ; Indraji, 
kula ...... ; Jaynewal, (mitu)ka-padapuna, correcting his former reading upádapumma. 

9, Prinsep and Cunningham read maro(pa), Jayaswal reads salu(mdra). Jayaswal 
finally reads [ ti 7] [ kumára]. 

IO. Cunningham reads pa ketana. Jayaswal reads the first letter as ma. 
lt. I have little donbt about the correctness of this reading. 

I2. L The gap must have contained a word denoting a number, 


"डक 
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9. Athame' са? vase ma(ha)ti-(se)nà(ya)* M a(dhu)ra[m]' 
a(nupa)to' Goradhagirim® [l 7] ghatapayitd Rajagahanam 
papid[a]payati? [,j  (eMinam* ca kamma-padina °-рапӯ- 
dena-"sambhita "-senavahane “ vipamumcitum " Madhuram '* 
apayato™ yeva narido sa(va)"-[gzha]ravas[i]nam са [—]* 
sava-gahapatikanam ca [—]' sa [—]™ pana-bhojanam dadati? 
[+] [Kalim]gam (yà)ti* palavabhara”- (| 8]-Kaparukha?-haya- 
gaja-(nara)*-radha”-saha yati” [,] sava^?-gharavaásinam* са 
sava-raja-bhatakanam ® ca sava-gahapatikanam? са (sava)- 
Bamhanánam* ca pàna-bhojanam? dadati [;] Arahatanam 
(samananam ca) [—]** dadati [—] (sata-sahasehi)* [.] 


—— 


l. Prinsep reads fhame, omitting the first letter: Cunningham, ye th 
and Jayaswal correctly read athame. ng^am, ye (пате.  Indraji 


2, Prinsep omits ca. 
3. Prinsep reads manamna-n; Cunningham, munamts mena-va; Jayaswal, mahati- 
sendya, correcting his former reading manatino dhamani. Jayaswal finally reads mahatà. 


— 445. Cunningham reada...tapabhate; Jayaswal, mahata-bhitti, which is nowhere. 
The occurrence of such a conjoint consonant as tti in the orthography of Kháravela's 
inscription is yet n discovery to be made. Mr. Jayaswal seems to have thought of such a 
reading umder the influence of a latent bias that Goradhagiri was an impregnable hill- 


fortress guarding an entrance to Rdjagaha. 

6. Prinsop reads ge vegiri, Kitton's facsimile has gedaragiri. Cunningham reads 
dare sûri idha; Jayaswal, Goradhagirim, correcting his former read ing Goradhagiri. 

7. Prinsep reads rdjagabham (or, rdjagambha) upapidapayati ; Conningham, rdja- 
gambhu upapi Faseak ; Indraji, Rájagaha-napam pidápayati; Jayaswal, Rajagaham upapi- 
dapayati, correcting his former reading HRájagaha-napam pidadpayati. Sten Konow finds 
no objection to reading napa instead of upa. I find thatthe horizontal base stroke of na 
is really in lino with that of pa of pigüpayati, and that it stands out, at least in 
Banerji's impression, as the horizontal base line of na. — ahünam in the sense of the 
people of Кајасаћһа is an expression of the same kind as Mageadhdnam signifying the peeple 
of Magadba, This reading can well account for the use of (e)tinam fol lowing, 

8. Prinsep and Caonningham read dhatinam ; Indraji reads etinam ; Jayaswal, etind, 
read efind, but efinam gives a better 


correcti ng his “लक reading efinam. One may 
grammatical construction of the sentence, Sten Konow, too, reads etind. Jayaswal finally 


reads etinam or efinà, 


Ө. Prinsep reads kammupaddna ; 
a-*apadüna), correcting his former reading kamupadàna. 


= Кра 
reads kamma-padána. Jayaswal finally reads kammóápadüna. 
Ih Prinsep reads panddena or panddend. Others read panddena. Jayaswal finally 
rends samnddena, 
ll. Prinsep reads ` p 
former reading sabata, T 
I2. Prinsep reads sena-vcühaya(ti) or sena-vdhaná(ti) ; 
read sena-cdhune; Jayaswal finally reads "cáhano, 
Зе Prinsep reads “ti pamtucitu or ^ti pammucita; Cunningham, pamacitu ; Indraji 
eipamucitu ; Jayaswal, cipamumcitum, correcting his former reading vípamumceitar. у 


* + 





Indraji, kamapadána : Jaynawal, kamma'padüna 
Cunningham correctly 


ambàüta; Indraji, savata; Jayaswal, sambita, correcting his 
e second letter is undoubtedly bhi. 
Indraji and Jayaswal correctly 


Ё 
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SSSI !————H— — —— 





L4. Prinsep, Cunningham and Indraji read Madhurag. Ja T: reads Madhuràm, 
correcting his former reading Madhuram. Sten Konow, too, reads Madhuram. It is сег. 
tain that the reading is Madhuram, and not Madhura. 

L5. Prinsep reads aparato ог apanato; Cunningham, apa ке ; Indraji and Jnyaswal 
correctly read apayüto. Sten Konow reads upayats, which is doubtful. The o-mark attached 
to the final letter is very distinct. 


I6. Canningham reads macam rand ba; Indraji, navame са vase; Jayaswal, yeva 
narido, correcting his former reading marame ca vase. Неге Sten Konow would read 
Yacana-rüjü which is ingenious but uncertain. The fifth letter ia distinctly da and not ўа, 
Jayaswal finally reads Yavana-rája. 

IT. Jayaswal reads пата; Sten Konow, fancifally Dima(ta). Jayaswal finally reads 
Dimita or Dimiti. I cannot offer а better reading than saca.qha”. 


I8. The gap may perhaps bo filled in by raja-bhatakánam ca, 
ID. The gap may be filled in by Bamhanünam ca Arahatánam, 
20. The gap may be filled in by samandnam са. 


ol, Prinsep and Cunningham read mora dadāti; Jayaswal reads mo yacati, correct. 
ing his former reading mo. ya chat. 


29. These five letters appear to be above palagabhüra, with which tho line closes. 
Jayaswal finally reads (yachati-pi) palava... 


23. Cunningham roads palevamake; Indraji, pacarako; Jayaswal, palavabhāre, cor- 
recting his former reading palacariko. 


24. Prinsep and Cunningham rend kapam ukha; Indraji reads Kaparukho; Jayaswal, 
Kalparukhe, correcting his former reading Kaparukho, Jayaswal finally rends Kaparukhe. 

95. Prinsep traces three lettera after gaja, which he doubtfully renda ralure. 
Cunningham suggesta two letters, Indraji and Jaysewal read radha immediately after 
aja, which seems to be skipping over а fissured short space containing room for two 
etters, which I propose to read nara. 

26. Prinsep reads raluce; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly read radha. 


27. Prinsop and Cunningham read sahdya se; Indraji reads saha-yata; 
saha-yamte, correctiug his former reading saha-yate. ; yata; Jayaswal, 


38. Prinsepand Cunningham read saca; Indraji roads savam; Jayaswal, correctly 
saca. | 


20, Prinsep roads ghard-vasapa; Cunningham, gharacasaya ; Indraji, gh 
Jayaswal, gharáeüsa-pa, correcting his forum Panda Rs es em F, һар 


30. Cunningham reads anaftika-gavca yasu(va); Ja al „аа 
his former reading aginathiye. 9 yasu(va); Jayaswal, sa-aginathiyd, correcting 


Bl, Prinsop reads sahanam ca ká(ra); Cunningham, gahan š | 
(yasaeá) gahanam ca kairo); Jayaswal, — ca kû (ra), и sm ou sara) Indien 


32. Prinsep roads (kdra)yitum ba imananam; Cunningham (kara) уйш imand- 
nam; Indraji, (kára)yitum Bümanam ; Jayaswal, (Кага U92889 на дїн 
33. Prinsep reads (ja)tapa para; Canningham, (ja) puha айга; Indraji  (fa)mhi 
bhi param. Jayaswal finally Lg үс jin मस्का मक क 8 "e former resding jatharam 
84. The шар may be filled in by pana-bhojanam. 


35, The record of the Sth your may be taken to close with mas 
preceded by another denoting a numerical adjective, an expression, whioh was 


"sf; 2 = ҮЧ 
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30. Na(vame)' ca vase’ [ 9] veduriya? -Kali[m]ga-* 
raja-nivasam® Mahavijaya-pasadam karayati’ atha-tisaya' sata- 
sahasehi* [.] 





l4. Jayaswal roads only the first letter as na. 

2. Jayaswal reads giya, ` 

3. Prinsep reads ra-i; Cunningham, venati; Jayaswal, “kei, correcting his former read. 
ing abha ya. 

4. Prinsop reads mdnati or manati; Cunningham, manati ; Jayaswal, minehi, correcting 
his former reading praci-tate. Jayaswal finally reads müna[ti]. The third letter, as it 
appears in Banerji's estampagoe, must be read ая ga. 

D. Prinsep reads pamdarasa or raini rasa ; Cunningham, pamdarasa ; Indraji, nivdsam ; 
Jayaswal, sagnivdsam, correcting his former reading nivdsam, which waa really correct. 

6. Prinsep reads károyati or derayati, Others read kárayatí, 

7. Prinsep reads (hatasaya, omitting tho initial letter; Cunningham, afha hita du; 
Indraji, afha-tisa ; Jayaswal correctly, atha-tisdya. 

8. Prinsep reads sata earelahi; Cunningham, (du)savasahasehi, Indraji is the firat to 
correctly read sata-sahasehi. 





20 OLD BRAHMI INSCRIPTIONS 
ll. Dasame' ca’ vase? (Kalimga-ràja-vamsánam tati(ya)- 


y[u]za-sagávasine (Ka)limga* -pu(varajánam* ya)sa-sakàram' 
karspayati’ sata-(sahasehi)* [. | 


— — — 








l. Prinsep and Canningham read dasáme i Indraji and Jayaswal correctly dasame, 

2. Prinsep omits it. 

8. Prinsep reads case ; Canningham, tuse; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly read vase, 

4. From Kalimga to Kalímga Prinsep reads dava... rara g qvasopa ; Ounningbam, 
datibhisara... karathavasa p-na; Indraji..., Bharadhavasa-pathüna i Jayaswal, mahadhi. 
ta'bhisamayo Bharadhavasa-pafhüánam, correcting his former reading damdqasa......madasa 
Bharadhavasa- pathiaa. Jayaswal finally reads damda-samdhi-sáma-ma yo". "t 

5. Prinsep reads pabayava ; Cunningham, mahajava ; Jayaswal, mahi-ja yanam. 

6. The reading suggested is tentativo, | 

7. Cunningham reads rücábiya!i , Indraji and Jayaswal correctly read kürà payati, 

8. Both Indraji and Jayaswal take the sentence to close with kàràpayati, which seems 
incorrect. — ә 


Ф Дб, ^t 


= + 
ы * 


^ 
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"- > 


३2. (Eka)dasame ca vase' [—]’ -mani-ratandni’-saha 
gati‘(,] [| 30} [——B (Kalim)ga! -puvaraja’ -nivesita’- 
Pithudaga-dabham Nagale nekasayati^ [,| '(a)nupa-dabha- 
vanam" ca  terasa-vasa-sata-katam bhidati" Timira-daha- 


samghátam" [.] 











l. The opening words of the record of the llth regnal year are not effaced. Even 
the first throe letters, e, kā and da, can be read, thongh, to some extent, obscured by 

2. Prinsep reads the letters to be made out in the gap as raharunatanmara ; Indraji, 
uyatdnam ca; Jayaswal, niritaya uyütünam, correcting his former readiog ... puna ca. 
Į shall not be astonished if the letters were meant to inscribe Kaparukha-haya-gaja-nara- 
тааһа. 

3. Prinsop reads manetandna j Conningham, soti yo ru-ni; Indraji, manoradháni ; 
Jayaswal, mawti-ratandni, correcting his former reading manoradhini. Bere I Lave 
tentatively accepted Jayaswal's reading. Jayaswal finally roads mani. 

4. For saha уй Prinsep reads upahi; Cunningham, — upalebhata ; Indraji, 
upalabhatá ; Jayaswal, upalabhatd, correcting his former reading upalabhata, 

5. Indraji points out that “the beginning piece of lines ll.I7 is lost, and about ten 
letters are lost in each." 

6. Jayaswal reads тате ca. He finally reads malam. I maintain that the 
reading із no other than Kalimga. 

7, Cunningham reads puve rdja: Indraji and Jayaswal correctly read puvardja, 

в. Cunningham reads nmivesátam ; Indraji and Jayaswal read mivesitant. 

9. Prinsep reads pithu dāga dambha magare nakdsayatia; Cuunniogham, pithudaga 
dambha nagalo nakásamyata ; Indraji. páthudam Gadambha nagale nakdsayati; Jayaswal, 
Pithudaga-dalbha-nagale nekdsayats, correcting his former reading Pithudaga-dabha-nagale 
nekdsayatt. Sylvain Lévi and Sten Konow read pithuda[(m]  gadabha-na[ т ]galena 
kdsayati. The reading kept in view by Lüdora is pithudam  gadabha- namgalena kdsayati 


С" Pithuda, ploughed with an ass plough). Fleet takes pathudaga to bo pümthudda mga, 


"n market-town for the couvonionce of travellers." It is certain that there з= no 
anusvüra along with de. Jaynswal finally reads pithuda-gadabha namgalena kdsayati. 

0. Priusep reads janapade bhávana;  Canniugham, janapuda  bhavama; Indraji, 
Jayaswal, R. C. Mazumdar and Sten Konow read janapada-bhdvanam. Tho reading kept 
in view by Lüders is Jinapdda.bhdvenam (“tho meditation on the feet of Jina”). 


$ Jayaswal finally reads j(i)nasa dambhádvanar. Read Јапаѕа? as a variant, 


A. Prinsep roads terasa vase saiake... ; Cunningham,  ferasa vase salake bhidasi ; 


=> Indraji, terasa vasa sala ka...da; Jayaswal, terasa-vasa-sata- Ketubhada(ti) ; B. C. 


Mazumdar, terasa-Khasa-satam katabhadata ; Sten Konow, (ferasa-vasasata-kata bh [i dati. 
Jayaswal finally reads satikam tu bhidati. 

< ॥2. Prinsep reads tatemava-dehasapáta ; Cunningham, támaradehasapáta ; шайга, 
tamara-dehasamghátam ; Jayaswal, fitamara-dehasamghdtam, correcting bis former read. 


ing titdmara, etc.; Bien Konow, '[4]maradeh[s)ea[m]ghátasi. Mazumdar reads deha. 


EC. 32342. 
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3. Barasame' ca? vase ® [—]* sata.:sahasehi * vita- 
sayati® | Utargpa(dha)'-rájáno [ , | lll) [-- |” 
Mügadhanam" ca vipulam " bhayam" janeto “ hathi- 
sam Gamgaya' payayati ^[ , ] Maágadham" са гаја- 
nam" Bahasatimitam™ pade vamdapayati ? [ , ] Namdaraja- 
n(ijtam” Kalimga ?-jinásanam* (Amga-Magadhato Kalim- 
gam апей haya-gaja)?-senavahana-sahasehi * [ , ] Amga- 
Magadha*?-vàasinam* ca” pide * (vamdapayati)^[,] [l 2] 
[ ]° vithi-catara-(pa)likhani gopurani *' siharáni* nivesaya- 
ti [, ] sata-Vasuki (rata)nam p(e)sayam[ti]™ [ , ] abhu- 
tamachariyam “ca hathi(sa)-pasavam * pariharamti ® [ , ] 
(miga)-haya-hathr * u(p)anàmayamti * [ , | Pamda-raja ४ 
vi(vidh)Abharanani“ mut&-mani-ratanani * áharápayati  idha 
sata-sahasá| ni] [,] [l i3][ ]*—sino vasi k(a)reti © [. ] 














Cf. Mabibbarata, II. 30. 27-29 :— 


Sa sarvan mleccha-nrpatin sigardniipavasinah | 
Karamaharayamasa ratnani vividhant са Wú 
Candandgurnu-vastrant mant-mauktitka-kambalam | 
Кайсапат rajataficatva vidrumafica mahadhanam ॥ 
Te koti&ata-samkhyena Kaunteyam mahata tadā | 
Abhyavargan mahitminam адапавағзепа Pandavam ॥ 
Cf. Mabhübbürata, II. 3l. 7!-729,75-76:— 
Pawdyamšea Dravidim-seatva Sahitamicéndra-Keralath | 
Andhümstalavanagácaiva Kalingadnustrakarnikan W 
Atavtfica purim ramyam Yavanánam puram tatha | 
Diitair ега vake сайте karaücinünadapayat ॥ 
Tatah sampregayamasa ratnant vividhint ca | 
Candandguru-kasthant divydnydbharanánt ca ॥ 
Vasimsi ca maharhint manimicaiva mahüdAanàn | 
Nyavarttata tato dhiman Sahadevah pratipavin i 


|. Prinsep roads Barasama, Cunningham, Bürasama ; Indraji, Bdrasamam ; Jayaswal 
correctly Bárasame. ; 
2, Prinsep reads va ; Cunningham, фа; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly read ca. 
3, Indraji reads casam ; Jayaswal eorrectly vase. 
= 4. The letters are so much effaced that it is impossible to attempt to make out what 
y ure, 
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5. Here I have relied проп Banerji's impression reprodaced in JBORS, I9I7. For 
sehi of sahasehi Cunningham reads phahi. Jayaswal finally reads hasa -keja savaschi. 
6. Prinsep reads pitisdyato ; Cunningham, citistyità ; Indraji, citisdyamto; Jayaswal 
vitdsayati, correcting his former reading vitdsayamto. Jayaswal finally reada cítüsayato. 
7. Prinsep reads Utiripithi; Cunningham, Utarapatha. Indraji and Jayaswal read 
Utarápatha, which I accept aa an alternative reading. 
В. Prinsep and others read rdjdno, But there cannot be any serious objeetion to 
reading it as rájánam, the singular Accusative form 
9. Тһе beginning piece of L I2is lost for ever. It ia likely that such an expression 
as Amgánam ca or simply Amga—preceded Mügadhünam 
lO. Prinsep reads macaldva ; Cunoingham, madhánam ; Indraji and Jayaswal read, 
perhaps correctly, Magadhdnam. 
ll. Prinsep reads vipula; Cunningham, eipula(ya); Indraji and Jayaswal read eipulam. 
I2. Prinsep reads leyam. Cunningham is the first to correctly read bhayam. 
3. Prinsep and others read janeto. The o-mark seems to be quite clear. 
l4, Prinsep reads hithasam gamgasa ; Canningham, hathasam Gamgdya; Indraji, 
hathisa Gamgdyam ; Jayaswal, hathisn Gamgáya, correcting his former reading А athisu 
Gamgiya ; Sten Konow, Sugamgdya, suggesting that Sugamgà or Sugamgi is certainly the 
ancient Maurya palace in Páfaliputra which is called Sugamgà in the Mudrür&ksasn. 
Jaynswal finally reads hathi Sugamgiya(m). — Sugamgüya does not suit the context of 
the Háthi-Gumphà inscription of Kháravela. 
l5. Prinsep reads pàünayati. Cunningham and Indraji read páyayati. Jayaswal, too, 
reads piyayati, correcting his former reading práyayati. 
Il6. Prinsep reads ..dha ; Cunningham,...ma ; Indraji, Magadham ; Jayaswal, Mdgadham, 
correcting his former reading Magadhaà. 
l7. Prinsep reads rdjina, Cunningham is tho first to correctly read rájüánam. 
IS. Prinsep reads ibahaga sûsita ; Cunningham, bahasati site ; Indraji, baht patisdsita ; 
Jayaswal, Bahasatimitam, correcting his former reading Bahapatimitram. 
I9. Prinsep reads са dapayata; Cunningham, pá deca айрат yati; Indraji раде 
caddpayat:; Jayaswal pide vamdápayati, 
20. Prinsep reads rûja nita ; Cunningham, Namdardjdnita ; Indraji, Namdaraja-nita ; 
Jayaswal, Namdarája-nitam, correcting his former reading Namdarája-nitáni. 
2l. Prinsep reads са а ga; Cunningham, cámaga ; Indraji, sa aga ; Jayaswal, Külimga, 
correcting his former reading m£ Aga, 
22. Prinsep reads jinasana ; Cunningham, jinasa ; Indraji, Jinasa ; Jayaswal, Jina- 
samnicásam, which has no meaning, Jayaswal finally reads Jinam. 
23, The bracketted reading is tentative, For üneti Cunningham seems to read ma ate. 
24. For senavdhana-sahasehi Prinsep reads makhana pamda pakhasi ; Canningham, 
rota na sudiha; Indraji, gaha ratana.paríhárehi ; Jayaswal, gaha-ratandna-parihdrehi, 
which is an unintelligible jargon. 
25. Prinsep reads йе mugadha ; Cunningham, mariga Magadha ; Indraji, 
Jayaswal, Aniga-Mügadha, correcting his former reading 4mga-Magadha 
20. Prinsep roads cajaea ; Cunningham, vasasa ; Indraji, pasiou ; Jayaswal, casum ca. 
27.28, For са pide camdápayati Prinsep reads naghari ; Indraji, nayari ; Jayaswal, neyati. 


30, The beginning piece of LeIs is lost, 


a Magadhe ; 
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ЗІ. Prinsep reads tajalarala khila barüni; Cunninghám, tu fied ralakhilaye Barana- 
(si) ; Tndraji, eijadharu lekhilam barüni ; Jaynswal, ta jathara-likhila-barüni, correcting hia 
former reading ta jüthara-lekhiláni bardnt. Jayaswal finally reads tum for ta. 

32. Prinsep reada sihirani ; Canningham, si hirand(ni); Indraji, sihardni; Jayhawal, 

sihirüni, correétiag his former reading sihardni. I accept Tndraji'à reading. 

33. Ргіпвер reads nivaneyati ; Cunningham, ni ca iyati ; IndrAji, nivesayati ; Jayákwal, 
nirezayaH, correcting his former reading nicesayati, which waa really correct, 

34. Prinsep reads sata vasa sana parihdrenam asum; Canningham, sath сазадапа thari 
hürenam asitam ; Indraji, «ata-vàsu-dána-parihárena abhutam; Jayaswal, sata-visikanam 
parihürena abhutam, correcting his former reàding sata-vasu-dana, ote. Jayaswal finally 
rends resilkanam. 

35. Prinsep roads (m)asariya; Cunningham, (m)asáriya ; Indraji, (m)akarigam „; 
Jayaswal, (mJachariyam. 

36. Prinsep reads hathi-navuna ; Canningham, hathi-navena ; Indraji, hath? nadana ; 
Jayaswal, hathi-nücana, - 

37. Ргїпвер reads paripara ara; Canningham, pariha; Jayaswal, paripuram upa. 
Cunningham's reading is nearer the mark. 

38, Prinsep reads ranasa jahaca; Jayaswal, denha haya-hathi. Jayaswal finally reads 
sacadena Tor upadenha. h 

30, Cunningham reads ...na-pirà ; Jayaswal, ratand -mánikam, correcting hia formar 
reading ratana-jandna,  Hatana-müánikam аз an adjective of Pamdaràjá may be Indian 
épigraphy but no Indian langnage. 

40, Prinsep reads Padarája(no); Canningham, maha ri raji (ne) ; Jayaswal Pamdaràája. 

4l. Prinsep reads dáci aneka na; Cunningham, aneküni; Jayaswal, edüni anéküni. 
Jayaswal finally reads cedüni for edüni. 

42. Prinsep reads dato manorata тапа; Cunningham, dato mani ratanáni, adding muta 
to his former reading. 

43, Prineop, Cunningham and Jayaswal read aharápayati ; Indraji reads áharüpayali. 

44. Prinsep reads idha satasa ; Cunningham, idha samte ribha ; [ndraji, idham абага; 
Jayaswal, idhasotesa, Jayaswal finally rends zato for satasa. 

45. The beginning piece of L 8 is missing. 


45, Prinsep reads sinevasi kadati; Cunningham, si nopabikariti ; Indraji, sino гай. | 


karoti ; Jayaswal, sino Pasi Катон, correcting his former reading [vå] sind vast karbti 
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l4. Terasame са! vase supavatavijaya’-cake’ Kumari— 
pavate* Arahato* parinivasato hi kaya®*-nisidiyaya’ (raja)- 
bhatakehi* rajabhatihi® raja-iiatibi® гаја-р(и)еһі” raja- 
mahisibi" Кһагауеја.зігіпйа ^ satadasa-lena-satam" Кага- 
pitam" [.] [l l4] 








*Cf. Inscription of Udyotakesar! iu  Lálaténdu-Keéari's cave in 
Khandagiri edited by R. D. Banerji in EI, Vol XIII, p. |66 :—Srz- 
Udyotakesari-vijaya-rajya-samvat 5 sri-Kumaraparveata-sthane jirnna vapi 
jirnna isana Udyotita [.] Tasmina thane catur-vimsati Tirthamkara sthapitta., 


|. Prinsep and Cunningham read Terasama va. Indraji omits co, Jayaswal correctly 


reads Terasame ca, 

2. Prinsep aad Cunningham read vijaya ; Indraji and Jayaswal, cijayi, Jayaswal finally 
reads vijayo. 

3. Prinsep and Indraji read cako, Jayaswal correctly reads cake, Jayaswal finally 
reads саба, 

4. Prinsep reads arahite ; Jayaswal, too, arahite, correcting his former reading arahato. 
Cunningham and Indraji correctly read arahato. 

5. Prinsep reads pamnarvisata pi; Cunningham, punavasata hi, also, parinarasamta, 
Indraji, upanicáse od ; Jayaswal, (yà)pa kh[:]ma-eyasamtàhi correcting his former reading 
parin[i]vàse (алі. Jayaswal finally reads yapa-khina-samsitehi. 

6. Prinsep reads Катта; Cunningham, kaya ; Indraji, kágam , Jayaswal, káyya, correct- 
ing bis former reading kaya, which was really correct. Jayaswal finally reads käya. 

7. Prinsep reads nisidindya; Cunningham, nisidinaya ; Indraji, nisidiyáya ; Jayaswal, 
nisidiyáya, correcting his former reading nisidiydaya, 

8. Prinsep reads ydpuhavakeli ; Cunningham, yápujakehi ; Indraji, yapajake ; Jayaswal, 
ydpatiavakeh i, correcting his former reading yapujacakehi. ° 

Ө. Prinsep reads ra, atam; Cunningham, ra-ladatini ; Jayaswal, rüfa-bhitini, correcting 
his former reading rdja-bhitdni, 

IO. Prinsep reads cenam devani; Cunningham, cenam dateni ; Jayaswal, cinavatáni, 

ll. Prinsep reads sasasutani ; Cunningham пазе sifûnî, Jayaswal, vosásifüni, correcting 


his former reading vusa-satüni, Jayaswal finally reads vasdsitdni. 


वश. Prinsep reads ujana utasd ; Cunningham, ujani kata uvásd ; Jayaswal, püjání kata. 
uvdsd, correcting his former reading pujani за ba fa, Jayaswal finally reads pujdya. 


rata-uvàsa. 
3, Prinsep reads yarava ladirana ; Cunningham, yeravaladirana ; Jayaswal correctly, 


— Kháravela-siriná, 
Indrnji, 


l4. Prinsop renda ji deta dakararikhiti ; Cunningham jicima-kepuri khita ; 
. kale ; Jaynawal, Jiradeva-riri-kalpam. Jayaswal finally reads fica-deha-sirikà. 
65, Jayaswal takes the line to close with rakhita. Ho finally reads pariralhitd, 


4 
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M. | ]? sakata’-samana-suvihitanam® ca sata- 
disanam* (ya)tinam* taàpasa-(i)sinam" lenam’ Кагауаёі* [,] 
Arahata*-nisidiya'"-samipe pabháüre" vardkara'-samuthapitabi” 
aneka-yojanAbitahi’ panatisahi"-sata"-sahasahi'* silahi® silā- 
thambhani”™ ca cetiyáni? ea karapa(yati)” [,] [l 25] [—]" 
patalika®-catare™ ca? veduriya"-gabhe" thambhe*? patitha- 
payati?  panatariya*-sata-sahase(hi)" [,] (vedu)riya*-nila*. 
vochimnam*  ceca-yathi*-adhasatikam* t(ü)riyam" upa- 
dayati*(. ] 











l. The beginning piece of L l5Sis missing. Jaynswal traces the romnant of a letter 
before sakata which he reads as fi. There is, indeed, such a remnant, but precisely of 
what letter I cannot say, One thing is certain that the sentence embodying the record 
of the l3th regnal year and running up to the end of L I4isin Passive Voice, while the 
statement filling up L lb and the first balf of L IG isin Active Voice. This cannot 
be consistently accounted for unless one assumes (I) that the record of the l3th year end 
in L lg, and (2) that the missing words in the beginning piece of LIS constituted the 
introductory phrase, such as Cudasame ca vase, indicating the particular regoal year 
to which the record in question refers, 

2. Prinsep and Cunningham read sakata, Indraji reads the last two letters as kata ; 
Jayaswal, (ta)#u katan, correcting his former reading sukata, which was nearer the mark. 
Jayaswal finally reads sukati, 

3. Prinsep reads same rasarihitinam ; Cunningham, samelasa vihitenam ; Indraji, 
samüyo suvihitüàram ; Jayaswal, samana-suvihitünam, correcting his former reading 
samana-suvilitüánam. 

4. Prinsep reads suta disünam , Cunningham, suta ddsinam ; Indraji 
Jayaswal correctly, sata-disdnam. 

5. Prinsep reads jñàta ; Cunningham, tandpesi ; Indraji, yaninam; Jayaswal, fidtánam, 
correcting his former reading khatiyam. | accept Jayaswal's as an alternative reading. 
Jayaswal finally reads fidningm. 

6. Prinsep reads yevai-sampa ; Cunningham, mapusa isa pu; Indraji, tàápasánam samha ; 
Jayaswal, tüpasa-isinam samghá." 

7. Prinsep and Cunningham read panam ; Indraji reads "tànam ; Jayaswal, ° panam. 
Jayaswal finally reads tapasi-samghiyanam. 

B. Prinsep and others have missed kürüpayati. 

9. Prinsep reads arahasa; Cunningham, cahasa; I ndraji is the 
arahata, 


IO. Prinsep reads nisidiyd; Cunningham, nisidaya; Todraji, nísidiya ; Jayaswal 
nisidiyd. ; 
i].  Prinsep and Cunningham read eubhare ; Indroji and Jayaswal, pabhdre, 


I2, Prinsep reads vasdra; Cunningham, va, bha ; Тайга}, varaküru ; Jayaswal correct, 
ly, varákara , | 


sava-disünam ; 


firat to correctly read 
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l3. Prinsep reads samathaghisipa ; Cunningham, sa matha  ghistpá ; Indraji, samatha- 
thapatihi; Jayaswal, samuthdpitahi. 

44.  Prinsep reads anakaya janahi pihi ; Cunningham, anake yojana pit ghi; Indraji, 
aneka-yojandhi; Jayaswal correctly, aneka-yojanahitahi. 

l5. Prinsep reads the five lettors of which there are traces as pa .. ra; Cunningham, 
as pa. « pipe. Indraji and Jayaswal wisely leave a blank space, Jayaswal finally reads 
р“. вто. 

L6, (7. There can hardly be any doubt about the given reading. 

I8. Prinsep reads silaha; Jayaswal, siléh i, correcting his former reading silahi, 

IN, 20, 2]. Prinsep reads sapapatha dhara si dhasayant nani; Cunningham, bhagapatha,,. 
dhadayana; Jayaswal, Simhapatha-Rafliya Dhusiya nisaydni, correcting his former reading 
sopepatha,,, Jayaswal finally reads rant Sidhudàya. 

22, Tho beginning piece of L, IG is missing. 

23. Prinsep reads pafalake ; Jayaswal, pataliko, Cunningham and Indraji read patdlake, 
Jayaswal finally reads għamtālakto. 

24. Prinsep reads саѓара ; Cunniagham, catara ; Indraji, Cetake; Jayaswal correctly, 
catare, 

25. Prinsep and Cunningham read ce; others, са, 

26. Prinsep reads veruriya; Cunningham, teghariye, Indraji is the first to correctly 
road veduriya. 

27. Prinsep and Cunningham read gabha, Indraji and Jayaswal correctly, gabhe. 

25. Priusep and Indraji rend thabhe; Cunningham and Jayaswal, thambhe, 

| 29. Prinsep reads patipa-yat5; Cunningham, patithapayaté,  Indraji and Jayaswal 
correctly read patithüpayati. 

30, Prinsep reads panatanusa ; Cunningham and Indraji read pamnatariya. Jayaswal 
reads panatariya, correcting his former reading panamatariya. In Sten Konow's opinion 
panatariya is the correct reading. 

Bl. Prinsep reads saca. . raja ; Cunningham, ға са vasa; Indraji, sathi-vasa-sate raja; 
Sten Konow, sacasahite, partly accepting and partly modifying Fleet's reading pamnata- 
riya sacasata; Jayaswal, sata-schasehi, correcting hia former reading sathi-vasa-sata 
Rája. Jayaswal has, I believe, placed tho reading beyond all dispute. 

32. Prinsep rends —riya; Cunningham, ...ya ; Indraii, Muriya ; Jayaswal, too, Murifa, 
Banerji also offers the reading Muriya. Sten Konow thinks that the reading Muriya is 
certain, Where is the certainty of such a reading ? None need be misled by Banorji’s 
impression. Locke's plaster cast shows that the stone has been peeled off just whore 
some letter was engraved, presenting a socket, which is apt to delude the eye with the 
appearance of a ma or mu, or to come out їп an estampage аз а ma or mu. His cast also 
- shows thatthere is m short space after sahaschi, just enough for engraving ono letter. I 
"s have carefully examined this space where I find tho faint trace of a letter, which is no other 

^ than ve. The samo has also been made out froin one of the two impressions within my 
` access. See Pl I in JBORS, I027. Vol. XIII, Parta III-IV. The letter lost or obscured 

T | in the socket is found to be, both in Locke's cast, rather gu than ma or mu. 
33. Prinsop reads la; Cunningham, kata, Indraji, &dle; Fleet, too, kdle, Jayaswal, 
— kalam, correcting his former reading kale or Nale. I doubt very much if the first letter 
ean bo read as Ка ог kå. І вау it is not at all ka or kd. Locke's cast clearly shows how 
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rain-water trickling down along the vertical line of na of ni and flowing to some distance 
along the right hand side of its horizontal base lino, flows down at last cutting deep into 
the rock and serving to transform tho na into п ka-shaped hobgoblin. I shall be the last 
man to mistake this apparition for & in which two vertical strokes of equal length go to — 
moet the horizontal base liue from two sides nt two distant points. 

34. Prinsep reads machinam ; Cunningham, ce cinam; Indraji, vochíne: Jaynswal, 
vochimne or vochimnam, correcting his former reading vocchine, 

35. Prinsep reads ca coyatha ; Cunningham, cace yatha ; Indraji, ca coyatha ; Jayaswal, 
ca cuyafhi, correcting his former reading ca.cheyafhi. The first letter, as it appears in 
Locke's cast or in Banerji's impressions, in either се ог la, and the second letter, ignoring 
the vowel mark, is ca or fa. One may correctly read the four letters together ns ceca- 
ya/Ai or latd-yaths. 

86. Priusep reads agi sat ka: Cunningham, agesati ka ; Indraji, agesati ku; Jayaswal, 
agasatikam, correcting his former reading Argasi ti kam. Sten Konow, A(m)gasatikame- 
lariyam. Jayaswal finally accepts Sten Konow's reading. I frankly confess that itis very 
difficult to resist the temptation of the reading of the second letter as ga. itis only after a 
prolonged examination that one will be inclined to read it as dha. І can press these three 
arguments in favour of reading it as dha; (]l) that it is so unlike other forms of ga in the 
Háthi-Gumpha inscription; (2) that Locke’s cast also shows the dha, and (3) that in 
one of Vats’ impressions it stands ont almost às a dha, 

37. Ргіпвер and Cunningham read ka tariyag, which is quite possible. Indraji reads 
ku tariyam Jayaswal, amtariyam, correcting his former reading kam tariyam, Sten 
Konow accepts Jayaswal's reading satikamtariyam, Jayaswal finally reads turiyam, I 
find no difficulty in reading tiriyam. 

858, Prinsep reads napadayati ; Cunningham, — napadachatí ; Indraji, capeadayati, 
Jayaswal, vpádayati, correcting his former reading upddiyati, Sten Konow correctly reads 
wpüdayati. Tam tempted to read the concluding words of the record of the l4th year 
also sa cetiya-thambhagasatam katariyam wpadeyati. 
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I6. Khema'-rájà sa [,] Vadha?-raja sa [,] (Imda)- 
raja’ sa [,] Dhama *-rájà ж pasamto 7 sunamto * anubhavarmto ° 
kalanani ^ [I 6] [—]"' guna "-visesa -kusalo savapüsamda- 
püjako * sava-deváyatana "-samkàra "-karako " apatihata- "® 
caka "-vāhana ?-balo ™ caka-dhar(o)™ guta-cako™ pavata-* 
сако raj(i)si “-vamsa *-kula *-vini(s)ito  mahàávijayo ? гаја 
Khàravela ?-siri * [.] [|] 7]). 








* Of. Manu-Samhits, VII. 7: 
So'gnir bhavati Váyu$ ca so’rkah Somah sa Dharmarat | 
Sa Kuverah sa Varunah sa Mahendrah prabhávatah ॥ 


l. Frinsep and Cunningham read agama, Indraji is the firat to read Khema. 

2. Prinsop and Cunningham read patha — Indraji reads cadha; Jayaswal, Vadha, cor. 
recting his former reading vadha, 

3, Prinsep reads rese ; Cunningham, bhi? Тайга}: and Jayaswal read bhikhu. The 
portion of the rock where the two letters wara engraved has been peeled off presenting a 
socket, which deludes the eye with the appearance of two letters resembling bhikhu, T 
find that bhikhu is but an apparition of Imda. 

+ Prinsop reads raja; Cunningham, -ја. Indraji and Jayaswal correctly read raja. 

б. All have missed sa, 

б. Priosep reads та. Canningham and Indraji read пата, Jayaswal correctly reads 


dhama. 
7. Prinsep and Cunningham read pasata. Indraji is the first to correctly read 


pasamto. 
8. Prinsop reads safite ; Cunningham, sanamto ; Indraji, sanato; Jayaawal, sunamto, 
correcting his former reading sutato. 
B. Prinsep reads apadhajida ; !' unningham, anubhivato ; Indraji, anubharato ; Jayaswal, 
anubhagamto, corrocting his formor reading anubhavato. Е 
IO, Prinsep roads -ГІазолі ; Cunningham, -rdndni ; Indraji is tho first to correctly read 
kalánán. 
ll. The beginning pioco of L I7T is missing 
I2. Prinsep reads virono; Cunningham, rutapano ; Indraji is tho first to read guna, 
43. Prinsep and Cunningham read cise, omitting sa; Indraji and Jayaswal, correctly 


visesa, 
l4. Ргіпзер reads sao -pásainida-pajano š Cunningham, sapa-pathabhi-pnjako ; Indraji ia 


tho firat to reid sava-pdsamda-piijako, 
lö. Indraji rends ..fana ; Jayaswal, dordyatans, correcting his former reading 
. fina, 
46. Prinsep reads „kara; Cunningham, makara. Indraji and Jayaswal read samkára. 


The second letter might also bo treated as а broken kha, 
77, Prinsep and Cuuningham read kära; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly, kdrako, 
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Is. Prinsop reads 7940०; Canningham, .padahata; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly 


read opatihata. 
I9. Prinsep reads laki; Cunningham, саќо ; Indraji, caki; Jayaswal, caki. 


20. Prinsep and Canningham read cühami. Jayaswal, too, reads cdhani, correcting 
his former reading edhana,  Indraji correctly reads cdhana, 

24. Prinsep reads bale; Cunninghum, (halo. Indraji is the first to rend balo, 

22. Prinsep reads pakadhara; Cuaningham, сако dhara ; Jayaswal, caka-dhuro correct- 
ing his former reading cakadharo. Indraji correctly reads cakadharo. 

23. Prinsep alone reads gata cano, Others read guta-cako. 

24. Prinsep reads ghavata; Indraji, pasamta; Cunningham, pavata; Javaswal, too, 
parata, correcting his former reading ghisamta. 

25. Prinsep reads rjjása ; Canninzham, rdjasa. Lodraji and Jayaswal road rdjisi. 

26. Cunningham and Indraji read camsa. Jayaswal reads pasa, 

27. Prinsep reads kala. Cunningham is the firat to read kula, 

23, Prinsep reads pinārapato; Cuuningham, vinigato ; Indraji, vinicchito; Jayaawal, 
viniérito, correcting his former reading oinicchito. 


79. Prinsep reads mahácijaye ; Cunningham, mahavijago. Indraji апа Jayaswal read 


malhácijayo. 
30. Prinsep reads khüraeela; Canningham, kharaeela. Indraji is the first to read 
Khüravela as a name, 
Indraji is the first to read siri, 


Sl. Prinsep roads гатага ; Cunningham, sírino. 





TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 


tı नमो अरछंलानं [u] नमो सव-सिधानं [u] Ta ata इलि वा 
मक्षाराजेन मह्तामेघ-बाइनेन चेतराजवंसवधनेन पसथ-सुभ-लखनेन चतुर॑त- 
रखण-गुण-उपेतेन कलिंगाधिपतिना सिरि-खारवेलेन पंदरस-वसानि सिरि- 
क ड़ार-सरोरवता कोड़िता कुमार-कोड़िका [।] ततो लेख-रूप-गणना- 
ववचक्षलार-विधि-विसारदेन सवविजावदातेन नव-बसानि асі व सासितं [i] 
संपुण-चतुबो सति बसो सोदानि-वश्षमान-सेसयोबनाऽभिजयो afan कलिंग- 
राजवंसे पुरिस-युरी मदाराजाम्रिसेचनं gafa [i] 

२। अभिसितमतो च чча аа बात-विकुषत-गोपर-पाकार-निवेसनं afz- 
संखारयति कलिंग-लगरि [,] गभोर-सोतल-तड़ाम-पाडिथो च बंधापयति [,] 
सवृयान-पटिसंठापनं ч mafa पनतोसाहि सत-सहसेक्ति [,] पकतियो च 
२ ज्ञयलि [i] 

з. ча च аа अचितयिता सालकणिं परिम-द्सिं sa-na- 
नर-रघ-बडलं दंडं पठाप्रयति [,] कलिंगागताय च Wen वितासेति असक- 
ant ( आसिक-नगरमिलि ат) [i] 

ei айа ga वसे गंधव-बेद-बुधो दंप-नत-गोत-बादिल-संदसनाचि 
उसव-ससाज-कारायनाह्ि च कीड़ापयति नगरि [\] 

५। तथा HF बसे विजाधराधिवासं अरकतपुरं कलिंग-पुव-राजानं wha 
ч नितिना व पसासयलि सवत घमकूटेन [,] भोत-तसिते च fafua-wa- 
भिंगारे हित-रतन-सापरतेये सव-रठिक-भोजके पादे बंदापयति [|] 

६। पंचमे च दानि वसे नंदराज-तिवससत-आओघारितं तनस॒लियबाटा 
пат ant чачаѓа [,] aa-aeafe q खनापयति [|] 

эт fafa च [ wë ब]से राज-सिरिं dzada सव-कर-बष्ध- 
अनुगह-अनेकानि सत-सहसानि वि्जति पोर-जानपद्‌ं [i] 

ci "dH ч वसे असि-ऊत-घज-रघ-रखि-तुरंग-सत-घटानि सवत 
чча सव-संगलानि कारयति[-- | सत-सचहसेहछ्नि [।] 


Gi) 
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¿l अठमे च वसे महति-सेनाय मधुरं अनुपतो गोरधगिरि घातापयिता 
aser पपोड[7]पयति[,] एतिनं च कंम-पदान-पनादेन-संभोत-सेन-बाहने- 
विपमंचितं ayi अपयातो येव नरिदो सव-[घ]रवासिनं च सव-(--] 
angafai च [—] «[—] पान-भोजनं ददाति [,] [ कलिं ja याति [.] 
पलवभार-कपरुख-हइय-गज-नर-रध-सह याति [,] सव-घरवासिनं च सव-राज- 
भतकानं च सव-गहपतिकानं च सव-वम्हणानं च पान-भोजनं ददाति |, ) 
निगंधानं समणानं च |] ददाति [--] aa-aeafs [।] 

१०। नवमे च वसे वेडरिय-कलि[']ग-राज-निवासं मह्ाविजय-पासादं 
कारयति अठतिसाय सत-सहसेहि [।] 

११। दसमे च बसे कलिंग-राजवंसानं ततिय-युग-सगावसाने कलिंग- 
पुव-राजानं यस-सकारं कारापयति सत-सहृसेह्ि [i 

ез! णकादसमे च वसे [--]-मण-रसनानि ae याति [,] [—] 
कलिंग-पुवराज-निवेसित-पिथृडग-दभं яла नेकासयति [,| अनुपदभ- 
ая च तेरस-वस-सत-कतं भिदति तिमिरदच-संघातं [i| 

१३। заа च वसे [...] सत-सच्षसेहि वितासयति उतरापध- 
राजञानो[,] [--]मागधानं च विपुलं भयं जनेतो werd गंगाय पाययति[,] माग- 
धानं च राजानं बहसतिमितं पादे वंदापयति[, | नंदराज-नोतं कालिंग-जिनासनं 
अंग-मगधतो कलिंगं आनेति हय-गज-सेनवाहन-सचसेचि [,] अंग-मगध-वासिनं 
च पादे वंदापयति [,] [—] वोथि-चतर-पलिखानि गोपुरानि सिहरानि 
निवेसयति [,] सत-वासुको रतनं पेषयंति [,] qasi हृथोस- uus 
परिहरंति L] समिग-हुय-हथो उपनामयंति [.] पंडराजा विविधाभरणानि 
सुता-मणि-रतनानि आहृरापयति इध सत-सहसानि [,] [—|-faar वसो 
कारिति [i] | 

їз! तेरसमे च аа सुपवत-विजय-चके कुमारों-पवते अरक्ततो परि 
निवसतो fe कायनिसोदोयाय राजभतकेचि राज-भातिह्ति राज-ञातिदि 
राज-पुतेच्ि राज-मह्िसिहि खारवेल-सिरिना सतदस-लेण-सतं कारापितं [।] 

{чї [—]? सकत-समण-सुविद्ितानं च सत-द्सानं afai तापस- 
इसिनं लेणं कारयति [,] अरहत-निसोदो य-सम्रोपे qart वराकर-समुथापिता चि 
अनेक-योजनाहिताचि पनतोसाहि-सत-सहसाशि सिलाहि सिल-थंभानि च 








EF 
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चेतियानि च कारापयति [,] [—] पटलिक-चतरे च वै € रिय-गमे vi afa- 
ठापयति पनतरिय-सत-सहसेहि [,] [वे|ड़रिय-नोल-वोकिंन चेच-यठि-अध- 
afas तिरियं उपादयति [i] 

१६। खेमराज़ा स [,] बध-राज़ा स [,] zum स [,] घम-राजा 
que सुनंतो wanda कलाणानि [--] गुण-विसेस-कुसत्लो सब-पासंड-पूजको 
सब-देवायतन-संकार-कारको अपतिदृत-चक-वाहन-बलो चकधरो ग्रुत-चको 
पवत-चको र।जिसि-बंस-कुल-विनिषितो मकाबिजयो राजा खारवेल-सिरि (i) 











TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 


१। नमो आअरहन्लानं [u] नमो सब्ब-सिद्धानं [u] wfarta (वोरेण इति वा) 
मङाराजेन मह्ामेचवाहनेन चेतराजवंस-बधनेन पसत्थ-सुभलकरखणेन चतुरन्त- 
रक्खणगुणोपेतेन कलिड्राधिपतिना सिरि-खारवेलेन पत्ररस-वससानि fafi- 
कलार-सरोरबला कीलिता कुमार-कोलिका [|] ततो लेख-रूप-गणना-वो'हार- 
विधि-विसारदेन सब्बविज्जोंदातेन नव-वस्सानि urax व afaa [i] संपुस्प- 
चतुवोसति-वस्‌सो सो दानि-वडमान-सेसयोब्बनाभिविजञयो ааа कलिङ्ग- 
राजवंसे पुरिस-युरो मह्षाराजाभिसेचनं पापुणाति [i] 

२। अभिसित्त-मत्तो च чай ача वात-विहत-गोपुर-पाकार-निवेसनं 
पटिसंखारयति कलिङ्क-नगरे [,] गभोर-सोतल-तलाक-पालियो च बन्धापयति [, ] 
सब्ब य्यान-पलिसण्ठापनं च कारयति पद्धतिंसेहि सत-सहससेह्ि [,] पकतियो च 
रष्जयति [i] 

२। efaa च якн अचिन्तयित्वा सातकस्पिं पच्छिम-दिसं 'हय-गज-नर- 
रथ-बइलं दण्डं पद्टापयति [,] कलिङ्गागताय च «ar fanaa अस्सक-नगरं ' 
( इसिक-नगर-मिति दा) [i] 

४। ततिये पुन а= गन्धब्ब-बेद-बुघो दप्प-नञ्च-गोत-बादित-सन्द्स्सनाह्ि 
उस्पव-समव्जा-कारापनाहि च कोलापयति नगरि [i] 

4| तथा чае aw विञ्जाधराधिवासं अरकतपुरं कलिङ्क-पुन्बराजानं 
waa व Afaa व पसासयति aaa waren [,] भोत-लसिते च 
निक्डित्त-छत्त-भिङ्गारे हित-रतन-सापतेये सव-रट्विक-भोजके पादे बन्दापयति [|] 

६। पञ्चमे Sef яш नन्द्राज्ञ-तिवस्मसतोग्चाटितं तनसुलिय-वद्टा 
पणालि' नगरं पवेसयति (, सत-सङस्सेष्ि च खनापयति [| |] 

эт अभिसित्तो च [ wz ब,स्से राजसिरिं सन्द्स्सयन्तो सब्ब-कर-पण- 
अनुग्गहु-अनेका नि सत-सहस्सानि विसञ्ञति पोर-ज्ञानपद्‌ं [।] 

Si सत्तमेच q असि-कत्त-धज-रथ-रक्‌खि-तुरङ्ग-सत-घटानि Әәә 
azai सव्व-मङ्कलानि कारापयलि [—] aa-aeate [।] 

lL. पाठान्नरे--कच्पेच्यागताय,..... मृसिक-नगरं i 

(34) 
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¿i ч च वस्से मचतिया सेनाय मधुरमनुपत्तो paf घातापयित्वा 
राजगच्कानं॑ पपोलापयति [,] एतानच्यकम्म-पदान-पनादेन-सम्भोत-सेनवाइने 
विप्पमु झित' मधुरमपयातो येव नरिन्दो सब्ब्रेचरबासिनञ्च सव्ब- [ — | agafa- 
arem |] स[--] पान-भोजनं ददाति[,] [कलि]ङ्ग' arfal,] पक्षवभार- 
कप्पख्कखव-हय-गज-नर-रथ-सच् याति[,] सञ्च-चरवासिनञ्च सब्ब-राजभतकानञ्च 
सव्ब-गद्दपतिकानच सब्ब-ब्राह्मणानद्च पान-भोजनं ददाति[, angat uuum 
[—] ददाति [.—] सत-सहस्सेह्ि [।] 

१०। नवमे ч uu वेल्रिय-कल्िङ्ग-राजनिवासं मह्हाविजय-पासदं 
कारयति agate सत-सच्त स्पे कि [Г] 


११। zaña aa कलिङ्ग-राजवंसानं ततिय-युग-सग्गावसाने afar- 
पुन्ब-राजानं यस-सक्कारं-कारापयति सत-सच्षस्पेछ्ति |! | 

१२। णकादसमे च aa [...]-मशि-रतनानि सच ufa] [—] 
क लिङ्ग-पुञ्बराज-निवेसित-पिथ्‌दक-दव्भ' яға नेकासयति [,] अनुपद्भवनञ्च 
तेरस-वस्स-सत-कतं भिन्दति तिमिरदच-संस्वातं [i] 

१३। аяй च аяш [..] सत-सहस्सेह्ि वित्तासयति sanaa- 
राजानो[,] [— |-मागधानञ्च विपुलं भयं जनयन्तो Fae тұта पाययति|, | 
मागधानच्च राजानं बेहस्सति-मित्तं ( वेक्षपफतिमित्तं इति वा) पादे 
वन्दापयति [,] नन्द्राज-नोतं कालिङ्क-जिनासनं अङ्क-मगधतो कलिङ्ग 
आनेति[,] ह्य-गज-सेनवाहन-सहस्सेकि[,| अङ्क-मगध-वासिनञ्च पादे 
बन्दापयति[, ] [--] वोथि-चत्तर-पलिखानि गोपुराणि सिखराणि निवेसयलि[, ] 
सत-बासुको रतनं पेसयन्ति[,] अउभुतमच्छरियं छस्थिस्स-पसबं परिद्धरन्ति*(, | 
मिग-हृय-हस्यो उपनामयन्तति[,| oases विविधाभरणानि मुत्ता-मणि- 
रतनानि आहुरापयति इध सत-सहस्सानि[, | [--] -सिनो बसोकारेति |। ] 


१४। ачаа च au सुपबत्त-विज्ञय-चक्के कुमारो-पब्बते अरहतो परि- 
निवसतो fe काय-निसोदियाय сянаж राज-भातोच्ि राज-जातोह्कि 
राज-प॒त्तेि राज-मद्िसोहि खारवेल-सिरिना सत्तदस-लेण-सतं कारापितं [i] 


१५। [—]? wma-wuw-wfafeareg सत-दिसानं даа aqa- 
sala लेणं कारयति, ] अरहत-निसोदिय-समोपे qaurt बराकर-समुत्यापिताहि 
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अनेक-यणोजनाडिताहि पश्चतिंसाडि-सतसचस्साचि सिलाहि सिला-शब्भानि च॑ 
aama च कारापयलि[,] [=] पटलिकःचत्तरे ч वेलरिय-गब्मे "DAI 
पतिट्टाघयति पञ्च-सत्तति-सतसहस्सेहि[,] (वे]लरिय-नोल-बोच्छित्रं चेच्च-यह्टि- 
зезна तिरियं उप्पादयति [i] 


१६ । खेंमंराजा सं [,] वड़राजा wb] इन्देराजा स [,] धम्मराजा чеге! 
अनुभवन्तो कल्याणानि [—] शुण-विसेस-कुसलो सव्व-पासण्ड-पूजको सब्ब- 
देवायतन-संखार-कारको अप्पतिहत-चक्क-वाडन-बलो चक्कधरो गुत्तचको чач- 
ча राजिसि-वँस-कुल-विनिस्तितो महाविजयो राजा शारवेल-सिरि [।] 





TEXT AS IT HEADS IN SANSKHIT 


१। ASERT: [u] яа; सर्वसिद्दभ्य: [॥] आर्य्ये (Atm इलि वा) 
मेहाराजेन महामेघवाहनेन 'चेत'-राजवंशवर्चनेन प्रशस्त-शुभ-लक्षणेन 
चतुरन्त-रक्षण-गुणोपेतेन कलिङ्गाधिपतिना ञो-खारवेलेन den wifa 
खो-कडार-शरोरवता क्रीड़िता: कुमारक्रोडाः [i] ततो लेख-रूप-गणना- 
व्यवहार विधि-विशारदेन सर्वविद्यावदातन नव-वर्षाणि योवराज्यमेब 
शासितम्‌ [i] सम्पूर्ण-चतुविशति-वर्ष: स атаў वद्दंमान-शेष-यौवनाभिविजय- 
स्ततोये कलिप्र-राजवंशे पुरुष-युगे महाराजाभिषेचनं प्राप्रोति [।] 

२। अभिषिक्ष-सात्रक्ष प्रथमे वर्ष वात-विकृत-गोपुर-प्राकार निवेशनं 
प्रतिसंस्कारयति namant (,] गभोर-शोतल-तड़ाग-पालोथ बन्धयलि [,] 
सर्कोद्यान-प्रतिसंस्थापनद्च कारयति पद्चत्रिंग-शलसहस्तें: [,] uate 
taala [।] 

३। RA च वष अचिन्तयित्वा शातकणि पश्चिमां दिशं ह्य-मज-नर- 
रथ-बहुलं दण्डं प्रस्थापयलि [,] कलिङ्गागतया च सेनया वित्रासयति अश्मक- 
नगरम्‌  (क्रषिक-नगरमिति बा) [i 

вт wd gaii गन्धववेद-बुधः दपं-ठत्त-गोत-वादितर-सन्दर्शनेरुत्सव- 
समाज-का रणाभिय क्रोड़यति नगरोम [ J 

५। तथा चतुर्थ वर्ष विद्याधराधिवासं अकतपुरं कलिब्न-पूक्राजानां 
धर्मेश वे नोत्या व प्रशासयलि सर्वत्र чиа [,] भोत-त्रस्तान्‌ च निक्तिस-कत्र- 
अङ्गारान्‌ हत-रल-स्वापतेयान्‌ सव-राष्रिक-भोजकान्‌ पादी वन्दयति [।] 

६। पञ्चमे चेदानीं ач नन्द्राजेन तिवर्षशतात्‌ पूर्वमुद्दाटितं तनशुलोय- 
да: प्रणालों ant प्रवेशयति [,] शतसच्य्षेय खानयति [।] 

sı अभिषिक्तश्च [98 व] тябе सन्दर्शयन्‌ सद-करपणाद्यनेकानु- 
ग्रहणान्‌ शतंसहस्त्रसंख्यकान्‌ Ташын पौर-जानपदे [।] 


l. पाठास्तरें--कृआवेणागतया .. .«««भूषिक-नगरम्‌ | 




















тт — чт L. JÉ - 
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+ e 
=! सप्तमे च वर्ष असिच्छल्र-ध्वज-रथ-रक्षि-तुरड्न-शत-घटानां सवत्र 
सन्द्शेनं wa-uueufe च कारयति ланты: [।] 


2। अष्टमे च ач महत्या सेनया मथुरामनुप्रात गोरथगिरिं 
घातयित्वा राजग्टहकान्‌ प्रपोड्यति [,] एतेषाञ्च कर्मे-प्रदान-प्रणादेन सम्भोतान्‌ 
सेनावाहनान्‌ fagara मधुरामपयात एव नरेन्द्रः सवंग्टहवासिभ्य् ча [...] 
agaaa [|] स [—] पान-भोजनं ददाति [,] [कलि] ङ्गं याति [,] पल्लव. 
भार-कल्पठक्ष-हय-गज-नर-रथे: सकु याति [,] सव-ग्टहवासिभ्यद्च सवे-राज 
yakaa सवे-ग्टहपतिभ्यद्च सर्व-त्राह्मणेभ्यच्च पानभोजनं ददाति [,] आह तेभ्यः 
qatara [--] ददाति [,—] ग्रतसहस्त्रेः [।] 

१०। яаа च वर्ष agai कलिङ्ग-राजनिवासं महाविज्ञय-प्रासादं कारयति 
अष्ट।त्रिंगच्छतसहस्त्रेः [i] 


११। eum च वर्ष कलिङ्ग-राज्ंशानां ततोय-युगसगाबसाने कस्लिङ्ग- 
पूर्वराजानां यशससत्कारं कारयति ланча: [।] 


१२। एकादशे च वर्ष [—] иш-ча: ae याति [,] [—] afar- 
पूवेराज-निवेशित-एथदक-दभ लाङ्गले निष्कासयति [,] अनुपदभेवनच्च त्रयोदश- 
बर्ष-श्रत-क्कतं भिनत्ति तिमिरद्‌-संख्यातम्‌ [i] 


१३। Bien च वर्ष [--] ланча: वित्रासयति उत्तरापथ-राजान्‌ [, ] 
[— | मागधान्‌ च विपुलं भयं जनयतो हस्त्यश्वं गड़गयां पाययलि |, | «marg 
asi ृहस्पतिमित्रं पादो वन्द्यति |, | नन्द्राज-नोतं कालिङ्ग-जिनासनम्‌ wp- 
anew: कलिङ्कमानयति हय-गज-सेनावादनसहृस्त्रेः [,] अङ्कग-मगध-वासिनः 
पादौ वन्दयति [.] [—] वोथि-चत्वर-पलिघान्‌ गोपुराणि शिखराण्णि 
निवेशयति |, | शतं वासुकयो रत्नं प्रेषयन्ति [, ] अद्ध तानायय्यान्‌ इस्त्यश्व-पशून्‌ 
परिहारयन्ति[,] स्ग-हय-हस्तिनः उपनामयन्ति[,] पाण्डाराजा विविधाभरणानि 
सुक्ता-मणि-रत्रानि आहारयति ww शतसचहस्तसंख्यकानि [,] [--] -सिनः 
वशोकारयति [|] 


१४। त्रयोदशे च ач सुप्रवत्त-विजञय-चक्रे कुमारो-पर्वत अहत: परिनिवसतो 
fe काय-निषोदीं राजभत्येः amaaa: атада: राजमहिषोभिः खारवेलेन 
खोमता सप्तदश-लयन-शतं कारितम्‌ [।] 
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१५। [—*] सतृक्तत-अमणेभ्य: सुविच्तिभ्यय्य शतस्य (єлї यतिभ्यः 
तापसषिंस्थः लयनं कारयति [,] अचुञ्रिषोद्याः समोपे -प्राग्भारे बराकर- 
समृत्यापिताभिरनेक-योजनाहिताभिः पद्धत्रिंगच्छतसचस्त्राभिः शिलाभिः 
शिलास्तस्भान्‌ च चेत्यानि च कारयति [.] पाटलिक-चत्वरे च देदूय्य-गर्भे mara 
प्रतिष्ठापयति पद्मसप्तति-गतसचस्त्रे: [,] [वे दृय्यं- नोल-व्यवच्छि्नं चेत्ययष्टयदशतकं 
facra उत्पादयति [।] 

१६। "mut स [,] aus: स॒ [.] ww स [,] धर्मराज: 
पश्यन्‌ maaga कल्याणानि [—] गुण- विशेष-कुश्चलः सद॑-पाषण्ड-पूजकः 
सदे-देवायतन-सं स्कार-कारक: अप्रतिहत-चक्र-बाहन-बल: चक्रधरः нч: 
प्रवत्त-चक्रः राजषिं-वंश-कुल-विनिःस्तो महाविजयो राजा खारवेल-श्रीः [|] 
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i. Let the head bend low in obeisance’ to Arhats, the Exalted Ones. 
Let the head bend low (also) in obeisance to all Siddhas, the Perfect 
Saints. 


By His Lordly * (and) Graceful Majesty 3 Kbáravela, the mighty 
ruler, the Sovran Lord of Kalinga, whose vebicle is Mahümegha (the great- 
clond-like state-elephant),4 who is the increaser of the Royal House of 
Ceta, who is possessed of the noble and auspicious bodily marks,” who is 
gifted with the capacity for protecting the earth extending as far as the four 
seas,’ were played, for fifteen years, the games befitting the young age of 
the prince, with a body lovely and of ‘fair brown complexion.'? Thereafter, 





l. Adoration or salutation as a rendering of namo does not precisely convey ita 
meaning. The Indian namaskára primarily signifies the bending of the head in token of 
respect. Неге namo isa symbolical expression, into which a whole sentence has been 
abbreviated, 

2. Here Aira has been taken to be a synonym of Arya ог Svámi, ° Lord’ or * Master.’ 
I am against equating it with Aila, a derivation from lá. Adopting the reading Verena, I 
may offer’ By His Heroic, eto,’ as an alternntive rendering 

3. Tho English rendering of Siri їз Graceful rather than Gracious. 

4. Or, who vies with Mahendra, the mighty king of the gods, whose vehicle is cloud. 
For the epithet Maldmeghardhana, cf. the Маһаһһагаба, Sabháparva, Ch. XIV, Verse I3: 
Vakradantah Karusoá ca Karabho Meghacühanah. Jayaswal seems to think that the 
Megha in the Purüpas is nothing but a shortening from Meghavàhana. In the Arthafastro, 
Il. 2. 20, the elephants of Kaliûga, Айда, Pr&cya and Kariié are said to have been of the 
best breed : ‘‘Kaliig@aga-gajah dresthah Pracyad сёы Kar&üiajáh,'' 

5. The Royal House of Ceta is the same expression as Jayaswal'a “the House of King 
Cota," Adopting the rending Ceti-rüjavamso, one may translate—" of the Cedi ruling race.” 

6. That is, the marke or fentures that nre of importance to the astrologer, diviner, 
palmist or physiognomist. 

7. Adopting the reading caturamtala-thuna, one may render with Jayaswal—" the 
support of the whole land "; or, adopting the reading caturamta-lathuna, one may render with 
Sten Konow—" provided with virtues famous to the four ends (of the world)." 

B, Jaynswal's " princely games" may be preferred for its brevity, 

90. With Childers Кайта or kaqára is "''tawny" or "tan-coloured." Sten 
Konow suggests thet Siribkadüra in the same Prakrit expression as  Siri-kafüra, 
which means, according to the Sabdam&li, nàgara and kami. From this he is led 
to think that “ Siri-kaddra is the lower of Sri, i.e., Krana,” aud that "' Khüravela's 
boyish games are compared with Krena's pranks and sports im Vrnddeana,” Jayaswal 

( 40) 
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for nine years, just the office of a Crown-Prinee was administered by 
(His Royal Highness) who became an expert in (matters relating to) 
writing, coinage, accounting, administration and procedures,’ whose self was 
purified by proficiency in all (Indian) ‘polite learning.’? On completing 
then (his) twenty-fourth year, he who, as he waxed great,” passed the 
rest of (his) manhood in making conquests, gained tbe high state im plied 
in the coronation of a great king,* in the royal dynasty of Kaliüga, in the 
third generation of two kings.^ 
2. And as soon as he was anointed, in the very first year, (His 
Majesty) caused the gates, walls and buildings that had been damaged by 
stormy wind to be repaired in the city of Kalitiga,and caused the embank- 
ments of the deep and cool tanks to be built up, and (also) caused the work 
of restoration of all the gardens to be done at the cost of thirty-five hun- 
dred thousand (coins), and (thus) enabled the people (his subjects) to be 


pleased.” 








finally accepta Sten Konow's explanation and renders Sirikagdāra “the lover of Sri 
(Fimu) I think it will not be judicions to commit onrselves во far as that. " Kaddéram 
trna-bahni-vat" isn quotation made by Jayaswal just to the point. Cf. Kaddra-Jaimini, 


Kaláüra-Janaka, and Kalara-mattuka, 


i, See Notes passim. 
2. I mean, the whole body of usefnl sciences and arts. See Notes passim, 


3. The expression radhamana involves the metaphor of the moon waxing day by day. 


Cf. Kalidisa’s Kumbra-Eambhnva-Kávyn, I. 25 : 
Dine dine sd paricardhamana labdhédayà candromosiva Гекла | 


4. For mahdrajabhisecana, cf. yuvarájübhigecona in the Artha-Sastra, IH. 36 


6. Jayaswal takes totiye Kalimga-rajavcamae purisa-yuge to mean “in the third dynasty 
of the Aira line of the kings of Kalihga." According to R. C. Mazumdar, the phrase does 
nut mean any more than “ in the third generation of the Kalinga kings, the third generation 
of the same reigning dynasty." In accordance with the above rendering, the phrare means 

`.  * im the third generation of the same reigning dynasty of Kalihga, each generation of 

which was considered os consisting of two kings," Jayaswal's rendering ів evidently 

hased upon the authority of a few Sanskrit stanzas quoted by him from an old Огіуа 

s) manuseript, wbich according to Prof. Haraprasad Shastri, belongs to the I4th century A.D, 

LATA These stanzas clearly state that a king named Aira, who was the lord of U tkala, hail 

` defeated King Nanda in a battle, and that he waa a great friend or enemy of Айок. There 

— Ís nothing definite to show that Kbáravela belonged to the third dynasty of the Aira line of 
` Kings. For further discussion, see Notes po ssim. 

' К i e 6. Jayaswal connects pana-tisàhi acotasahasgehi with pakatiyo, taking it to denote the 


ES total number of the subjects, the citizens of Кайда, whom Kháravela sought to please, 
‘He cites with confidence, in his support, the authority of the Siddh&nta-Kaumudj which 


Ei, 3.6 
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3. And in the second year, not (at all) bringing Satakarni into (his) 
thought, (His Majesty) eaused a multitudinous troop of horses, ele- 
phants, foot-men and chariots to move on to the western quarter, and 


with the aid of the army from Kalinga, struck terror, into the city 
of Asaka.' 


4. Again, in the third year, (His Majesty), who was versed in the 
science of music—the Gandharva-lore, caused the capital (the city of 
Кайда) to be amused by exhibiting ‘combats,’ * and dancing, singing and 
musical performances, and (no less) by arranging festivities and ‘merry 
gatherings.'? 

5. Likewise, in the fourth year, (His Majesty) caused the city of 
Arakata which was the habitation of Vidyüdharas, the spell-muttering 
denizens, to be governed in accordance with the principle and usage of the 
former kings of Kalinga, all over by the highest kind of law, and compelled 
all the * local chiefs '* and * headmen ' 5 who were robbed of their wealth 





sanctions the use of the expression °" Satena vatsan páyayati payah,” applying éateno to mean 
6१ jatena porichidyo." Supposing satena in this expression is connected with patsdn (calves, 
an Accusative plural) what does it mean? Does it mean a hundred calees ? I would кау, 
No, Hore datena cotsün just means “the calves divided into the groups of one hundred." 
Applying this meaning of datena vcatsün to panatisáhs sata-sahasehi pakatiyo in Kbáüravela'a 
text, one has to «ay that Khiravela pleased his subjecta, dividing them into the groups of 
thirty-five hundred thoussad persons, n meaning, which hardly suits the context. Bee 
what Patafjali has got to say on this point. In commenting on Pápini's aphorism, IT. 3. 
IS, be says: " Deidronena dhanyam krinátiti......dvidromena hiranyena dhüngam krinàtt " and 
во ав to "paficakena paéün, sáhasrena аёгап krináttti," Than going by the authority of 
Patahjah,, one may explain Khárnavela's clause as meaning * he sought to please his subjecta 
by spending thirty-five hundred thousand coins," if pana-tisáhi sata-sahasehi be at all con- 
nected with pakotiyo. For connecting panatisihi satasahasehi with pakatiyo Jaynswal'a 
argument is that there is ^» large space between kürayati and panatisahi. I can quite gee 
that spaces in the Háthi-GumphA inscription have some meaning. Bat that meaning im 
not im all places punctuation. The spaces are also intended to keep twe words distinct, 
Even it i» found that spaces are not where they should be, e.g., in L 4, before tatiye puna 
Fast, 
|. Note that in the Nasik Cave inscription, Cave No, 3, Satakarpi has beon describod 
as the lord of Аніка and Asaka among other places mentioned by name (Asika-Asaka...... 
pati). Adopting Jayaswal' reading Kafihavendgataya......Musika-nagaram, one may 
translate ** with the nid of the army which advanced as far as the Krspnvenpá river, struck 
terror into the Müsika city," 
2. For the meaning of датро or darpa, see Notes passim. 
8 For the meaning of samaja, see Notes passim, 
4, 5. For the meaning of rafhika.bhojaka, see Notes passim. 
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and jewels, whose insignia consisting of umbrellas and golden vases 
had been cast away, who were frightened and terrified, to bow at (his) feet. 

6. Апа, then, in the fifth year, (His Majesty) caused the canal opened 
out by King Nanda, a hundred-and-three years! back, to be brought into the 
capital from the 'Tanasült? road, and caused (it) to be dug at the cost of 
а hundred thousand (coins). 

7. And in the sixth year since he was anointed, (His Majesty), while 
displaying the royal fortune,? bestowed (an unprecedented) favour on the 
inhabitants of the towns and districts 4 by remitting all taxes and duties ^ 
amounting to many hundred thousand (coins).* 

8. And in the seventh year, (His Majesty) eaused a hundred kinds of 
pompous parade of swords, umbrellas, flags, chariots, guards and horses, 
and all ceremonies of victory 7 to be performed at the cost of some hundred 
thousand (coins). 

9. And in the eighth year, (His Majesty) having killed * Gorathagiri on 
reaching Mathura with a mighty army, caused a terrible pressure to be 
brought to bear upon® the people of Rájagaha (Rajagrha),!° and, in order 
to release the troops and vehicles terrified by the uproar of counter-attacks 








<“ ош — u war, . س‎ 





I. Or, three hundred years, 

2. To me, Tanasuli ia tho same expression as T'anasiva 
the same place as Tosali mentioned in A$oka’s two Separate Rock Edicts. 

3. Adopting the reading rájasuyam, Jayaswal translates " showing Rajastiya."" 

4. Jayaswal seems to go too far in explaining Pora-Jünapada һа meaning the Paura and 
the Jánapadn as two corporate bodies. See Notes passim. 

5. Неге kara-raya has been taken as an equivalent of the Sanskrit kara-pana or Кага» 


ponya. Jayaswal translates '' all Gocernment tazes (lit., tax money)." 
6. Or, remitted all tazes and duties апа did many hundred thousand (other) kinds of 


favour. 4 
7. Note that in the Sutta-Nipáta, mañgala has been used as the opposite of pardbhava, 


The idoa of victory attaching to the word mangala is clearly brought out in the conclu- 
ding verse of the Mafigala-Sutta which roads — 
Etádisáni katvdna sabbattham aparajita | 
Sabbattham sotthim gacchanti tam tesam mangalamnttamants Ë 
B, Suggesting the reading mahata-bhitti Goradharim ghatapayitd, Jayaswal translates 
“having got stormed the Gorathagiri (fortress) of great enclosure.” For arguments for and 
against taking Gorathagiri as the name of a hill fortress or as n personal name, see Notes 


Iam not aure if Tanasulií is 


passim, 
9, Literally, terribly oppi essed. 
I0, Adopting the reading Rajagaham upapiddpayati, Jayaswal translates '' causes pressure 


around Rüjagrha (lays siege to Rájagrha)." 
` a 
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on their part, as he, the lord of men, retreated to Mathurá,' offered 
food-and-drink as a means of entertaining all the inhabitants (of the 
place), and all the royal servants, all the householders, all the Brahmins 
and Arbata (Jain) recluses, returned to Kalifga, marching back with 
Kalravrksa,? the Wishing Tree, burdened with foliage, and the troop of the 
horses, elephants, footmen and chariots, offered (on return) food-and- 
drink by way of entertaining all the inhabitants, and all the royal servants, 
and all the householders, and all the Brahmins, and offered food and drink 
(also) for entertaining the Arhata (Jain) recluses, at the cost of [so 
many] hundred thousand (eoins). 

l0. And in the ninth year, (His Majesty) caused Mahavijaya-Pisida, 
the Great-vietory Palace, the Beryl? House of the King of Kalinga, to be 
built at the cost of thirty-eight hundred thousand (coins). 

il. And in the tenth year, on the termination of a part of the period of 
reign of the third generation of two kings of the royal dynasty of Kalinga, 
(His Majesty) caused homage and honour to be paid to the memory of the 
former kings of Kalinga at the cost of a hundred thousand (coins).* 

l2. And in the eleventh year, (His Majesty) went in procession with 
jewels, precious stones, ete. [—] caused the grassy jungle of Prthudaka,*^ 
founded by the former kings of Kalibga, to be driven into the Labgala 
river,” and destroyed the watery jungle of grass called Timira-daha, the 
Dark-swamp,’ which grew up in one hundred and thirteen years.* 


— —— | — Am di 


J. Jayaswal translates “ on account of this report of the acts of valour (i.e., the capture 
of Goradhagiri, etċ., the king so called to forsake the invested (sambita) division of his 
army, went away to Mathurá indeed." Reading Yavana.rája Dimata, Sten Konow 
translates ' ond through the uproar occasioned by the action the Yavana king Demetrios 
went off to Mathurd in order to relicve his generals who were in trouble,” 

Z, it ie mentioned in жопе of the Jnin books that only the paramount sovereigns we о 
entitled to perform the ceremony of installing the Wishing Tree. 

3. Some of the scholars prefer lapi lazuli as а rendering of veduriya or caidürya. 

4, Reading mahadhitabhisamayo Bharadhavasa-pathanam mahi-jayanam...ti kürüpayats, 
Jayaswal translates '* he having by sacred. rites undertaken war, causes... departure Jor 
Northern India to conquer the land." 

б. Indraji reads the name as Pülhuda; Fleet, as Pümthudamga; Syl ain Lévi, ns 
Pithuda (Pihu mds); Sten Konow, as Pithum do; and Jayaswal, as Pithuda. 

û. Sylvain Lévi and Sten Konow read gadabhanam'galena  kásayati and tranalate, 
** caused to be ploughed with the donkey plough,'* which means '' to be destroyed," 

7. Or,“ abounding in dark swam pe." 

8. Adopting the reading terasa-cosa-sata, Indraji, Jayaswal and Sten Konow translate 
" thirteen hundred years" Adopting the reading terasa-khasa-satam, К. C. Mazumdar 
translates " thirteen hundred Khaqas.”’ 


= 
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l3. And in the twelfth year, (His Majesty) caused [something to be 
done] with the aid of [some] hundred thousand, produced consterna- 
tion among! the rulers of Uttarápatha,? while generating a great fear 
for the people of [Айда and) Magadba made the elephants “апа horses to 
drink at the Ganges,? and compelled Bahapatimita,* the king of Magadha, 
to bow at his feet; caused the honoured seat of the Jina belonging to 
Каһйоа which was taken away by King Nanda to be brought back from 
Айра and Magadha to Kalinga by a procession of the horses and elephants 
and a thousand troops and vehicles, and compelled the inhabitants of A nga 
and Magadha to bow at his feet ; [—] caused the streets, courtyards, gate-bars, 
gates and temples to be set up; one hundred Vüsukis (Dragon Chiefs) sent 
(him) preeious stones, supplied (him) with rare and wonderful elephants, 
horses* and such otber animals, and made presents of au telopes, horses and 
elephants; the king of Páudya had procured the various kinds of apparels 
and ornaments, hundreds and thousands of them, for use here (in the city of 
Kalibga)*; [—] brought (some ones) into submission. 

I4. And in the thirteenth year, on the Kumari hill," in the well-run 
realm of victory,* oue hundred and seventeen caves were caused to 
be made by His Graceful Majesty Kbáravela, by his queens, by his sons, 





L. Literally, terrified, 
2. Adopting the reading Utarüápadha-rájünam, one may translate ''the king of 


Uttará patha.' 

3. Roading hathi Sugamgaya páyayati, Jayaswal translates “he effects the crossing of 
the Ganges on his elephants.” ce? 

4. See Notes passim. " 

5. Reading hathi-ndvana for hathisa-pasavam, Jayaswal translates ' cargo of elephant. 
ships.” : 5 

6. Note that by ¿dha or tha ASokn had clenrly meant Pafalipotra, his capital. See Rock 
Edict, Y. e 


7. From the two data supplied in Udyotakeésari's inscription in Lálatenduke&ari's cave 
on the Khandagiri hill, the installation of the images of twonty-four Tirthaù karas, such as 
those in the Navamani cave, and the excavation of a tank, it may easily be inferred, as 
done by R. D. Banerji, that Kumāra-parvat was the ancient name ef Khandagiri. If so, 
by way of contrast, AKumdri-pevata may be regarded аз the ancient name of Udayagiri. 
There is much justification for Banerji to remark that the twin hills, Khandagiri and 
Udayagiri, wero kuowa ns the Kumàára-Kumari-pacata even up to the lOth or llth century 

‚р, 
* 8. It seems that supaeata-eijaga-cake Kumari-povate i» an expression +( f the samo kind 
as | cijaya-rajye — éri-Kumüóro-parcata-stháne. One шау also translate: “on the Kumiri 
hill in the august belt of Suparcata, the noble mountain range," 
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by his relatives, by his brothers, by the royal servants! for the residing 
Arhats desiring to rest their bodies.? 
l5. [And in the fourteenth year,] (His Majesty) caused a cave to be 
built for the honoured® recluses of established reputation* as well as for 
the yatis, hermits* and sages? hailing from a hundred directions;* caused 
the shrines and stone-pillars to be made with stone-slabs quarried out of 
the best quarries and collected from an extensive area of many leagues; 
[—] caused the pillars to be set up in a beryl-hall with ornamental 
floor and ceiling? at the cost of seventy-five hundred thousand (coins); and 
caused half-a-hundred shrine-posts (votive pillars)! inlaid with the alternate 
settings '! of beryl '? and emerald (lotuses)' to be produced across 
(alongside). ' * 
i6. He who was the lord of security, he who was the lord of 
bounty, he who was like Inda-rájà, the lord of power, [he who was] like 
Dhamma-raj&, the lord of justice, perceiving, hearing and experiencing the 





l. Reading Yáàápa-ñáacakehi, Jayaswal translates "to the Yapa professors who ure 
actively engaged in Yápa und Khemo practices." 

2, Fo: the meaning of káyo-nisidiyayo, see Notes passim. 

3. Reading sukata, Jayaswal translates “ virtuous.” 

4, Jayaswal translates ** well provided for." 

5. They are the spiritually advanced Brahmanical ascetics of the fourth stago of effort. 
Yat is but n synonym of bhikgu and parirrüjako. 

6. They are the Brahmanical religteus of the third stage of effort, 

7. They are the high-famed Brahmanical teachers, whether belonging to the second 
stage of effort or to the third, 

B, Reading seea-disdnam with Indraji, one may translate “of all quarters." 

9. Bnddhaghoga explnins the term potaltk'i as meaning “ ghanapuppho umümayo attha- 
rako " " a woollen coverlet thickly toren with flowers." He informe us that a pafalikd was 
also known as ümilaka-potto (Childers, sub voce Patalikàü). Jayaswal suggests that patalikà- 
apacatoura, meaning '' on the lower roofed terrace" is the Sanskrit equivalent of Kharavela’s 
petalika catare. 

ID, Ceca-yothi=caitya-yagti, cf. chotra-yag(i, Lüders' list, Nos. 925, 927. For cetiya- cecca, 
see  Fausboll's j&átika, Vol. V, p. 273 : Ceco'ti Cetiya raja. Ceca-yathi is but a synonym of 
cetiya-khambha, which means а castya-pillar, Loaders’ List, Nos. ॥४20, 220. 

ll. The litera! rendering of cochimna is “divided alternately into." 

L2, . The paidūrya and nila varieties of gems are thasenumerated in the Artha-&ástra, 
II, NID: ) Vaidáryah —tutpalacarnahb, sirigapugpakah, udakavargah, pamiardgah, iuka- 
patravarnah, pusyarágah, gomütrakah, gomedakab,'" (2) ** Nilával'iyah —indranilah, kaláya- 
puspakah, mahánilah, jambacdblah, fimütaprabhah, nandakah, sracanmadhyah, aitavrgts, 
surygaküntas ceti mavayah. 

l4. For justification of the rendering of the concluding clause of the record of the 4th 
year, sce Notea possim, 
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things that are conducive to welfare,’ [—] was His Graceful Majesty 
Khñravela, the great conqueror, who was descended from a family of the 
dynasty of royal sages, who kept up the realm of royal command,? the 
protector of ? the realm of royal command, who was strong with undaunted 
carriers * of the realm of royal command, who was the repairer of all 
abodes of the gods,“ the honourer of all sects, who became an expert by 
the possession of special qualities. 





TT ESS I Db‏ اکت ت کے 


l. The five mahàkalyánas, according to the Jainus, consist of the Descent Birth 
Initiation, Attainmont and Final Release in the life-history of a Jina. 

2. QCakka ів the dnácakka or ájfiácakra. 

3.  Literally, by whom is protected, 

4. ३.&., ministers and officers, 

о ng., shrines and temples, 








No. II 
INSCRIPTION OF KHARAVELA'S CHIEF QUEEN 
RELATING TO 
THE VAIKUNTHAPURA CAVE 
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INSCRIPTION OF KHARAVELA'S CHIEF QUEEN 


The following record is connected with the cave which is ealled 
Vaikuntha Cave by Mr. James Prinsep and Vaikunthapura Cave by Raja 
Rajendra Lila Mitra. The cave concerned “ is in reality,” says Mr. R. 
D. Banerji, “the upper story of a cave with stories and a side-wing, but the 
local people very often give different names to different parts. It was 
known as Svargapura sometime ago. Inthe plan printed with the Puri 
volume of the Bengal District Gazetteer, the whole group is called Mañ- 
capuri. І have found thatthe local names of these caves vary with each 
generation, As one name is forgotten, a new one is immediately invented. 
The record is incised on the raised space between the second and third door- 
ways in front. This raised space represents a house or verandah with a 
pointed roof and spires supported little dwarfs who act as brackets. (The 
record itself) consists of three lines which have suffered much from expo- 
sure. The characters of this and the following two inscriptions are slight- 
ly later than those of the Hathigumph4 inseription of Khüravela." 

Regarding this and the following two caves, and regarding this and 
the following two inscriptions, we have the following authentie account in 
Каја Rajendra Lala Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, pp. I4-5: 

“Further north-west of (the Gopalapura and Mufücapura caves), а 
little above the level of the surrounding country, we come to a two-storey- 
ed range designed somewhat in the style of the Queen's Palace ( Ráni-nür), 
but on a smaller scale. The storeys are so arranged as not to rest directly 
oue above the other, but the upper recedes so as to have the top of the 
lower one open to form a terrace. The upper storey is called Vaikuntha- 
pura, and the lower Patilapura. The lower storey com prises a suite of three 
rooms, two on a line facing the west, and one on the south, projecting con. 
siderably beyond the line of the former, the whole protected by a verandah 
in front. The eastern rooms are of a trapezoid shape, the extreme length 
before and behind differing by about | foot, the breadth beinz 7 feet. Each 
room has two doors opening into the verandah, The southern room is also a 


trapezium lÔ feet in length on the western side, and ll’ 6“ on the southern, 
tho "breadth being, as before, 7’. 





It opens into the verandah by a single 


door. The doorways are framed with pilasters and semi-circular arched 
Е: E са) 
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bands on the top as іп the Queen's Palace, but without any interven- 
ing frieze. The two ends of the verandah project forward to the extent of 
about 5 ft. Its pillars аге now very much decayed, and mis-shapen, but 
originally they were of the Queen's Palace type, square above and below, 
and octagonal in the centre. The architrave once had a deep frieze formed 
of basso-relievo figures of men and animals, but it has been very much 
defaced by the ravages of time." 

“A little beyond the northern projection of the verandah, there isa 
narrow flight of steps reaehing to the upper storey whieh is an exaet 
counterpart of the lower floor except that on the east side, there is only 
one room running along the whole length of the verandah, and having 
three doors, and the side room has, in the middle of the western wall, a 
window of a much larzer size than апу that I have seen on this hill. The 
dimensions of the eastern room are 22' x 6’ 6", that of the southern room 
9'x6', both average, and that of the verandah 24 x3 ft. The doors 
measure 34 ft. by 2, and have the usual side pilasters and semi-circular 
arched bands, but no frieze. The verandah had a range of four detached 
and two attached pillars, of which the last only are visible. On the archi- 
trave on the top of the verandah, there was a frieze of angels, elephants, 
devotees, the Bo tree, the wheel of law, ete., but they aré hardly distin- 
guishable now.” 


“To the west of the southern room and forming the right wing of the 
Patalapura cave, there is a small room running east and west, with two 
doors and a verandah divided into two intereolumniations by a heavy pillar 
in the middle. At the corner where the verandah starts from the Pàtšla- 
pura range, there is an alto-relievo figure against the side pier, in imitation 
of the sentinel before the right wing of Queen's Palace. "The cave is in a 
very ruinous condition now, and bears the appropriate name of Yamapura 
or Hades. The exterior view of a miñara on the Udayagiri hill in 
Mr. Fergueson's Illustrations of the Rock-cut Temples of India represents 
the three caves of Vaikuntbapura, Patalapura and Yamapura.”’ 


“On the right hand pier of the centre door of the Vaikuntha range 
(the upper storey of the Майсаригї cave in Mr. Banerji's description), there 
is a Pali inseription in the Lat (Agokan) characters, which is very care- 
fully and deeply cut,” 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in JAS, old series, Vol. УІ, Pl, LVII, Cave No. 8 
called Vaikuntha Cave; Hüjendra Lala Mitra’s copy of Prinsep’s transeri pt 


- 
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in his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol, II, p. l5, the Cave called Vaikun- 
thapura; Alexander Cunningham’s eye-copy reproduced in Corpus in- 
scriptionum Indicarum, old series, Vol. I, Pl. XVII, Cave No. 9 called 
Vaikupntha; Bhagawanlal Indraji’s eye-copy reproduced in Actes du 
Sirieme Congres International des Orientalistes, Part III, Sec. Il; 
Lüders' List of Brahmi inscriptions in E I, Vol. X, Appendix, No. 5346, 
the Cave called Svargapura; Haridas Dutta's inked impression read 
and reproduced by R. D. Banerji in EI, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri Cave-inscriptions, Pl. I, No. I, the Cave denoted by the 
expression “the upper storey of the MañeapurI Cave”; and, above all, 
A, E. Caddy's cast preserved in the Indian Museum, Caleutta. 








No. III 
INSCRIPTION OF KADAMPA OR KUDEPA 
RELATING TO 
THE PATALAPURA CAVE 





INSCRIPTION OF KADAMPA-KUDEPA 


The following ‘record is incised on a raised band between the third 
and fourth doors from the left’ in the verandah of the lower storey of 
the Mafeapur! group of three caves which are designated by Mr 
Fergusson and Каја Rajendra Lala Mitra as Vaikuuthapura, Раё арага 
and Yamapura. There is every reason for believing that the inseription 
was meant to record the excavation and dedication of the second cave of this 
interesting group by siri-Kadampa or siri-Kudepa, the Sovran Lord of 
Kalinga, who may have been either the contemporary or immediate succes- 
sor of siri-Khüravela. 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Priosep in JASB, old series, Vol. VI, Pl. LVII, Cave No, 6 
miscalled Mánikpura; Rajendra Lala Mitra's copy of Prinsep's transcript 
in his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. ۱6; Alexander Cunningham's 
hand-copy reproduced in Corpus Insertplionum Indicarum, old series, 
Vol. I, Pl. XVII, Cave No. 7 misealled Manikpura ; Bhagwanlal Indraji's 
eye-copy reproduced in Actes du Sixieme Congres International des Oriental- 
(ses, Part III, Sec. II; Lüders' List of Brahmi inscriptions in E I, 
Vol. X, Appendix, No. ]347, Cave called Udayagiri Mafieapuri-gumphá ; 
Haridas Dutta's inked impression read and reproduced by R. D. Banerji 
in EI, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri Cave Inscriptions, Pl. T, 
No. Il, Cave denoted by the expression “ Maficapurl Cave—Lower Story, 
Front Wall"; and, above all, A. E. Caddy's cast preserved in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, 


(6r ) 
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INSCRIPTION OF KADAMPA-KUDEPA 
TEXT 


Airasa' mahirijasa Kalimgádhipatino f maha(megha)- 
viha(nasa)* Kadampa *- sirino* lenam® [°] 


— | 


|. Prinsep, Rüjendra Lila Mitra and Indraji rend Veraso, Banerji reads Kharasa, 
which is impossible Cunningham, Jaynswal and Sten Konow read Airasa, I am strongly 
inclined to rend the royal epithet also aseroso, The first letter bears the closest 
possible resemblanco to tbe first letter of the name Vaihidari in the Pabhos§ inscriptions 
of Agidhasena edited by Führer in EI, Vol. II, 

2. Prinsep reads  Kalimgadhspatano; Cunningham — Kolimgadhipatino, Indraji is 
the first to correctly read KalimgAdhipatino. - 

3. Prinsep reads only the first letter аз ma, Cunningham reads mahameghavàühano ; 
Indraji, mahdmeghavihana; Banerji correctly, mahdmeghavdhanasa, 

4. Prinsep reads Kadepa, Cunningham reads the last two letters аз depa, Indraji 
and Lüders read the name as Vakadepa. Banerji reads Küdepa. In Dutta's estampage 
and in the cast one may read the frat letter as Ku or Ка, but I do not кое how the 
second letter might be read as de. The second letter is unmistakably de or dam. 

6. Banerji is perfectly justified in reading sirino ns it appears in Dutta's estampage 
or in the cast. But there is nothing to prevent one reading sirino with Prinsep and 


others, 


6 Prinsep and Rajendra Lala Mitra wrongly read lovam. 


( 68 ) 





TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 
оча (वेरस इति वा) agaa कलिंगाधिपतिनो महामेघवाहनस कदंप- 
सोरोनो (कदेप-सिरिनो इति वा) लेणं [i] 
TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 
अयिरसस ( वोरस्स इति ат) महाराजसस कलिङ्गाधिपतिनो महामेघ- 
वाहनसस कदम्ब-सिरिनो ( कूटेव-सिरिनो इति वा ) लेणं [।] 
TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 
sia ( хәл इति ar) महाराजस्य कलिष्टाधिपतेम हामेघवाहनस्थ 
xit-mewrer( खो-कुदेवस्य इति वा ) लयनं [i| 
TRANSLATION 


The cave (whieh is an exeavation) of His Lordly Graceful Majesty 
Kadampa ог Kudepa, the Great King, the Sovran Lord of Kalinga, 
whose vehicle is Mahümegha (the great cloud-like state-elephant). 





No. IV 
INSCRIPTION OF VADUKHA OR VARIKHA 
RELATING TO 
THE YAMAPURA CAVE 








INSCRIPTION OF VADUKHA-VARIKHA 


The following inscription, consisting of one line, ‘is ineised on the 
right wall of the verandah of the lower story, to the right of the entrance 
to the righthand side-chamber of the main wing’ of the Mafcapuri 
group of three caves designated Vaikunthapura, Patslapura and Yamapura 
by Mr. Fergusson and Каја Rajendra Lala Mitra. There is every reason 
for believing that the inseription was meant to be a record of the excava- 
tion and dedication of the third cave of this group by Prince Vadukha or 
Varikha. 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe's facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in JAS}, old series, Vol. VI, Pl. LVII, Cave No. 7 
miscalled Mánikpura cave; Rajendra Lala Mitra's copy of  Prinsep's 
transcript in his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. IJ, p. I63 Alexander Cunning- 
ham's eye-copy reproduced in Corpus Inscriptionum Indticarum, old series, 
Vol. I, Pl. XVII, Cave No. 8 miscalled Manikpura Cave; Bbagwanlal 
Indraji's eye-copy reproduced in Actes du Sizieme Congres International des 
Orientalistes, Part III, Sec. IL; Lüders' Lest of Вгайтї Inscriptions in EI, 
Vol. X, Appendix, No. I348, Cave called Udayagiri Mafcapuri-gumpha ; 
Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and reproduced by R. D Banerji 
in EI, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri Cave Inscriptions, Pl. I, No. 
III ; and, above all, A. E. Caddy's cast preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 


( 67) 








INSCRIPTION OF VADUKHA-YARIKHA 
TEXT 


Kumiaro ' -Vadukhasa * lenam [.] है 





Y Banerji rightly points out that the d-stroke in the second letter is added to the middle 
instead of the top. "This phenomenon may be observed also in some instances afforded 
by the Háthi-Gumpbàá inscription, The o-atroke in the third letter is quito distinct. It 
is difficult to decide all at once whether the retention of the singular masculine Nominative 
case.-ending in Kumdro, the first word of a compound, is a dialectical peculiarity or a 
mistake of the mason-engraver. In one of the Barhut J@taka-labels we have Sujato- 
gahuto-Jataka, but in another, Miga-Jütakarn. 


* Prinsep wrongly reads Pattakasa ; Cuuningham, Vaddakasa or Vadwukasa. Indraji 
is the firat to read Fagukhasa. Regarding the second letter, Banerji remarks: ‘* The 
medial u in Vadukha is very small in size but quite distinct"; and regarding the third 
letter, he observes that here the kha “ has neither a triangle nor o circle at ita base." 
It is not impossible that the intended name is Farikha, the w.stroke being only an accidental 
chisel mark. It is remarkable how Prinsep and Cunningham have mistaken ri for da 
in the inscription of Khdravela's chief queen, the Inscription No. II. 

Prinsep and HAjendi ъ Lila Mitra wrongly read омат. 


(eo). 








TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 


कुमारो वडखस ( वरिखस इति वा ) लेणं [|| 


TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 
कुमार-वलखस्‌स ( वरिकखसस इति वा ) लेणं ij 
TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 


कुमार-वड्खसग ( ataa इति वा ) लयनं (| | 


TRANSLATION 


The eave (which is an excavation) of Prince Vadukha! or Varikha.* 


— —— — - — — — oo — — — ——— — -mwwOIWWIama — TS Ç - MERO — ааа — س‎ — आहे. 


' Vadukha is apparently a pet name of the prince like Tivala in Asoka's “ Queen's 
Edict," 


* Varskha may be equated with Varekga, and taken to mean “ one of excellent look." 


(70) 





No. V 
INSCRIPTION OF VADUKHA OR VARIKHA 
IN THE CHOTA-HATHIGUMPHA 











INSCRIPTION OF VADUKHA-VARIKHA 


The following inseription noticed for the first time by Mr. A. E 


Caddy, when he was taking casts of the inscriptions of this class for the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, “ consists," says Mr. R. D. Banerji, “of a single 
line, very much mutilated, on the outer faceof the tympanum of the arch 
over the doorway.” 


The text is based upon Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and 


reproduced by R.'D. Banerji in EI, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri 


Inscriptions, Pl. II, No. IX, the cave called Chota- Háthigumpbà 


I regret that Caddy's cast of the inscription, which Mr. Banerji saw 
in the Calcutta Museum, is no longer to be seen there. 


(73) 








INSCRIPTION OF VADUKHA-VARIKHA 
TEXT 


? ? kha? ? ? sa ' lenam [.] 











l. Banerji doubtfully reads the first three letters as Agikha. The first letter might 
be read as Va or Ta, but never as A. The second letter looks like du or ri, even like ta 
or sa, but never like gi. The letter after kha might bo made out as ka or k[u]. The 
next letter which was probably mà has been split up into two parts, one appearing as dà 
and the other as na. The letter immedintely before sa seems to have been ra. I shall 
not be surprised if the record was meant to rend Vadukha (Varikha) kumáürasa legam [.] 


(75 ) 








TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 
?? w ??? स लेणं [i] 


TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 
?? w ??? wu लेणं [।] 


TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 
?? @ ??? स्य॒ लयनं [i] 


TRANSLATION 


The cave (which is an excavation) of Prince Vadukha or Varikha (?). 


( 76) 
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CRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 


VER THE DOORWAY OF THE SARPA-GUMPHA OR 
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INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 


The following “inscription, consisting of one line, is incised,” says 
Mr. R. D. Banerji, “ over the doorway of the Sarpagumphs, which is very 
close to the Badā-Hāthigumphā (No. i4 of the plan published in the 
Bengal Distriet Gazetteer, Puri)." 

Regarding the cave which is a notable excavation on Udayagiri, Raja 
Rajendra Lala Mitra in his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 30, says : 

" Retracing our steps now to the west of the Hathi-Gumpha, the 
first cave worthy of notice oecurs on the most protruding ledge of the 
fracture between the Udayagiri and the Khandagiri hills. It is remark- 
able for having in front, on the top of its entrance, a rude carving of the 
hood of a three-headed cobra, whence its name Ajaigara-Gumphai—ajagara, 
a serpent able to swallow (zara) a goat (ajà). Under the hood of the 
serpent, the cave is cut іп the form of a cube of 4 ft. with a door just 
large enough to admit a man crawling in, and framed in the usual style,” 

For a similar authentic description of Sarpa-Gumphi, see Mr. Mano 
Mohan Ganguly’s Orissa and Her Remains—Ancient and Mediæval, p. 46, 
where one reads : 

“Tt is a small cave consisting of a single cell and a verandah ; the 
latter having in the front tympanum of the door, the carving of the hood 
of a three-headed serpent, and hence the name. The level of the verandah 
is higher than the ground in front. Drs. Fergusson and Burgess (in 
their Cave Temples of India, p. 697), have taken the Tiger and the 
Serpent Caves to be ‘the oldest sculptured caves in the hills.’ This cave 
is important for containing an inscription, which, however, does not throw 
any light on the probable date of its construction.” 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe's facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in JASB, old series, Vol. VI, Pl. LVII, Cave No. I 
called Snake-Cave ; Rajendra Lila Mitra's copy of Prinsep's transcript in 
his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 30; Alexander Cunningham's band- 
copy reproduced in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, old series, Vol, I, 
Pl. XVII, Cave No. 2 called Snake-Cave; Lüders' List of Brahmi Inscrip- 
tions in ET, Vol. X, Appendix, No. I349: Hari Das Dutta’s inked im- 
pression read and reproduced by R. D. Banerji in EI, Vol. XIII, Udaya- 
giri and KAandagiri Inscriptions, Pl. I, Vol. IV, Cave called Sarpagum pha ; 
and, above all, A. E. Caddy's cast preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

( 79) 





INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 
TEXT 


Culaka[m]masa' Kothajeya? ca [pasado] [ . ] 
Rc C C eee eS 


l. In Datta's inked impression, the letter a appears to be le, the letter ka to be ko, 
and the letter ma to be me or mo. These vowel-marks must at once he dismissed ns 
chisel-marks orfissures. Kittoe need not be blamed for having represented kammasa as 
kammesa. Cunningham reads Culakammasa, But the š-mark attached to the first letter- 
is prominent, Sten Konow says, “ The first word looks | ike Cülakemesa, owing to the 
abrasions on the inscribed surface. The estampage seems to read Cülakremesa." 

2. Prinsep and Rajendra Lalas Mitra read kothajayd. Cunningham reads kothá jayá ; 
Lüders, kothdjeya; and Banerji, korhájeyá. 

3. The occurrence of the Copulative Conjunction ca is indicative of the loss of another 
word, which seems t о be no other than pasádo = pasado. 


(8) 
या 





TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 
чаж [`] मस कोठाजैया च [पसादो] [i] 


TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 


चलकम्मस्‌स Mestan च पासादो [i] 


TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 
azana कोछोजेयश्च [प्रासाद:] [।] 


TRANSLATION 


The facade! and the uneonquerable?* cells (which are the meritorious 
works) of Cülakamma (Ksudrakarma).? 


- 





I. Banerji agrees with Prinsep, Rajendra Lila Mitra and Cunningham in rendering 
pasada (= püsüda) ‘temple or palace," But it seems that a temple or palace is too high 
an honour to be accorded, in all cases, to any part of n cave-construction, What seems 
to have been meant by pasáda or pisida here ia а frontal outer construction consisting 
of а roofed, pillared and ornamented verandah and having the appearance tf a palace, 
Pasáda or Pásáda is the same word in sound and meaning as facade, 


2. KothAjeyà is treated as а sandhi joining Ко Һа and ajeyd. Here ‘ onconquerable,’ aa 
suggested by Prinsep, rather means 'impregnable, than ‘ unequalled’ or ‘ unsurpassable.' 
Banerji observes: " Kothá and jeyd have bean separated by Dr. Lüders, most probably 
७७०७७७७ (the compound kofhájeyd) is followed by the conjunction ca, kofhd, Sk. Kostha, is 
still in nse in modern vernaculara to denote a brick or stone-built house or chamber, or even 
n fort, Jeyd may have a technical meaning and may denote the verandah or some other 
part, while kofhü denotes the main chamber. But it is also possible to take it in 
another way, in which there is a sandhi between this word and ajeyd, 'unconquerable,' 
qualifying Ко{һа or kotha. The only difficulty is the uso of the conjunction," Tho 
suggested difficulty can be removed, if it be assumed that the conjunction was followed 
by a word like parido or pásádo, lt is quite possible that jeyd ia а separate technical 
term denoting some kind of building work, Of, jeyakah kürüpitah in the inscription 
No. V from Northern Gujarát, ET, Vol. TI. The term kothdjeyi may be taken to mean 
either ‘a cellular shed’ or * chambers with arche! entrances,’ 


- 8, According (о Prinsep, Rajendra Lala Mitra and F. W. Thomas, Cülakamma = 
Cudükarma, which is apparently absurd, I agree with Lüders in equating the Prakrit 
form of the name with the Sk. Kgudrakarma. 
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No. VII 
INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 
IN PAVANA-GUMPHA OTHERWISE CALLED 
HARIDAS-GUMPHA. 





INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 


The following “record,” says Mr. Н. D. Banerji, “consists of a 
single line and is incised over one of the three entrances to the main 
chamber of the cave from the verandah. The characters belong to the 
first century B. C. and are distinetly later in form than those of the 
Maficapurl inscriptions (meaning Nos. II-IV)." 

Of the cave itself which is an excavation on the Udayagiri hill, we 
have the following useful information from Rijs Rajendra Lala Mitra's 
Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 30: 

“Immediately to the north of the Elephant-Cave (Hathi-Gumpha) 
there is a small excavation which is known under the name of Pivana- 
Gumpbā or the ‘ Cave of Purification.’ It is of no importance whatever 
as a work of art." 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and- reproduced 
by James Prinsep in JASB, old series, Vol. VI, Pl. LVII, Cave No. 5 
called Pawan-Cave; |{ajendra Lala Mitra's copy of Prinsep's transcript 
in his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 30; Alexander Cunningham's 
hand-copy reproduced in Corpus Inscriptionum  Indicarum, old series, 
Vol. I, Pl. XVII, Cave No. 6 called Pawan-Cave ; Liiders’ List of Brahmi 
Inscriptions in EI, Vol. X, Appendix, No. 355, Cave called Haridss- 
gumpha; Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and reproduced by 
R. D. Banerji in EI, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagirt Inscriptions, 
Pl. II, No. VI, Cave called Haridás Cave; and, above all, A. E. Caddy's 
cast preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 
TEXT 


Cülaka[m]masa' pasato* kothaje(yà)* са * [.] 











l. Prinsep and Rajendra Lila Mitra read  Culakamasa. Cunningham reads’ 
Cülakrammasa ; Banerji Culakramasa, | cannot conceive of the occurrence of n letter, 
such as kra, in this series of Jain Cave inscriptions, 

2, Prinsop „апа Rüjendra Lila Mitra rend paseta,  Kittoe's facsimile has pasetd, 
Cunningham and Banerji read pasdto. The correct reading must be either pasdto or 
pasdtd, pasdto deserving to be treated as a noun, which is the equivalent of pasddo 
(or pdsddo), and pasdtd deserving to be treated as an adjective qualifying kotha, 

3. Prinsep and Rajendra Lala Mitra read Kothája(yá). Cunningham reads kothája, 
Lüders reads kot^àjeyá; Banerji Kothdjeya. 

4. If it be that a word is effaced after the conjunction ca, thereading of the 
inscription must be this: Cülaka(r]masa pasata kotháje(yà) ca [pasádo][.], the 
word posdtd being an adjective qualifying kotha, 


h 
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TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 


चुलक[']मस पसातो कोठाजेया च [|] 





TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 


Fanaa पासादो कोट.ठाजयया च [i] 


TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 
Genes प्रासाद: कोष्ठजेयख [|] 


TRANSLATION 


The facade! and the unconquerable cells (which are the meritorious 
works) of Ksudrakarma, 


l. Im the cast, as well as in Hari Das Daotta's estampage, the word is pasáto, There 
is nbsolutely no dàd-mark in the first letter. If pasdto be a phonetic equivalent of pasádo, 
and the clear estampage of this inscription guarantee the certainty of the reading pasate, 
it is to be seen whether pasdfo or pasddo is the same word as pdsddo or prasddah, or 
it is a word to be equated with a word like pracchadab, meaning a projecting cover, 
that is, а ‘verandah with an overhanging roof.' Sten Konow suggesta : * If we should 
read pasüdo (or pasáfo), this word is perhaps Sk. prasdda, a gift," То my mind, the 


use of the word in the sense of a gift is altogether out of the question, Such a word 
with such n meaning cannot fit in with the context. 
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| INSCRIPTION OF KAMMA AND KHINA 
|. TO THE LEFT OF THE 
Aes 
{WAY OF THE SARPA-GUMPHA OR SNAKE-CAVE 
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INSCRIPTION OF KAMMA-KHINA 


The following “ record,” says Mr. R. D. Banerji, “consists of two 
lines and the characters used in it are about a century later in date than 
those of the other epigraph in this cave (Sarpagumphs). The characters 
belong to the first century B.C. 

Ihe text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in JASB, old series, Vol. VI, Pl LVII, Cave No. 2 
called Snake-cave; Rajendra Lala Mitra's copy of Prinsep’s transcript 
in his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. ІТ, p. 30; Alexander Cunningbam’s 
hand-copy reproduced in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, old series, Vol. I, 
Pl. XVII, Cave No. 3 called Snake-Cave; Liiders’ [ist of Brahmi 
Inscriptions in ET, Vol. X, Appendix, No. ]350; and Hari Das Dutta's 
inked impression read and reproduced by R. D. Banerji, in EI, 
Vol ХПІ, Udayagiri and Khandagiri Inscriptsons, Pl. II, No. I, Cave 
called Sarpagumpha, 
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INSCRIPTION OF KAMMA-KHINA 
. TEXT 


Kammasa' (kotha)* ca Khi-fl I|]-n(a)ya ® ca* pasado’ [.] П 2]. 








l. Prinsep wrongly reads Kamesa. Kittoe'a facsimile has Komass, Cunningham 
reads Kamase; Banerji correctly, Kammasa, e 

2 & 3. Prinsep reads rikhinaya; Cunningham, ra...khi Naya(co) ; Banerji, Halakhinaya. 
Dutta's estampage yields, at first sight, the reading suggested by Banerji: Halakhinaya— 
Sk. Slakgnáyáh (F. W. Thomas) ,-doubtfolly Harakina (Liiders). But it is certain 
that tho letter after khi ia na ог n[à]. Examining Dautta's eatampage closely, I detect 
that the second letter is thd. 

4. Kittoo's facsimile has ce, and Cunningham's hand-copy co, The  o.mark 
appears also in Dutta's inked impression, which is undoubtedly an abrasion. Banerji 
correctly reads ca, 

5. -rinsep, Rajendra Lilia Mitra and Cunningham read pasüde, which is incorrect. 
Kittoe's facsimile has pasüdo, Dutta's estampage, too, yields the reading pasddo. 
Sten Konow remarks: '' The plate (reproducing Dutta’s estampage) bas, however, pdsdde 
though the a-stroke is indistinct and perhaps erased." 
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TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 
жин कोठा च खोणाय च पसादो [i] 


TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 
कम्प्रस्स कोटठा च खोणाय च पासादो [i] 


TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 


жиы कोष्ठ क्षोणायाख प्रासादः [i] 


TRANSLATION 


The cells (which are excavations) of Karma and the facade (which 
is a meritorious work) of Khinà.' 





l. Accepting tbe reading Halakhinaya, one must render the record: “The cells 
(or chambers which are excavations) of Karma and Slakgna. 
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No. IX 
INSCRIPTION OF BHUTI 
IN THE VYAGHRA-GUMPHA OR TIGER-CAVE 





INSCRIPTION OF BHUTI 


The following “ record is incised,” saya Mr. R D. Banerji, “on the 
outer wall of the inner chamber of the Bagh or Tiger cave (No. I5 of the 
clan published in the Bengal District Gazetteer, Puri). It consists of two 
lines. The characters used are as old as the inscriptions in the Maficapurt 
cave and belong to the second century B.C.” 

Of the Bagh-Gompha or Tiger-cave which is an excavation on the 
Udayagiri, we have the following interesting description in Raja Rajendra 
Lala Mitra's Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. ЗІ :— 

* In size it is similar to the (Alakapura cave), but its exterior is cut 
into the shape of а tiger's head. The distended jaws of the animal form 
the verandah, and the entrance to the cell occupies the place of the gullet. 
The head is remarkably well-formed, and the chiselling is excellent. Ву 
the right of the entrance (we have) a short inscription in the Lat (Ašokan) 
character," 

For a similar description of the cave, see Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly’s 
Orissa and Her Rematns— Ancient and Medieval, pp. 45-46, where one 
reads : “The Tiger cave, оп the west of the Най Gumpha is a small one 
consisting of a verandah, and a single cell. It is situated higher up the 
hill than the Ganega or the Най Gumphā. The roof of the front verawdah 
. is formed by the upper jaw of the animal. In this cave, the eye, nose and 
upper jaw of the tiger have been represented ; the two canine teeth on the 
two sides of the incisors have been shown ; the number of incisors is greater 
than what is noticed in the animals of the feline species. The cell is 
provided with one door flanked by pilasters resting on raised platforms and 
surmounted by a semi-circular arch-band.” 

For a short description of the cave, see Dr. W. W. Hunter's Statistical 
Account of Bengal, District of Puri and the Orissa Tributary States, p. 73. 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in J A S ॥, old series, Vol. VI, Pl. LVII, Cave No. 5 
called 'Tiger-cave ; Rajendra Lala Mitra's copy of Prinsep's transcript in bis 
Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. Sl; Alexander Cunningham’s handeepy 
reproduced in Corpus Tuscriptionum Indicarum, old series, Vol. I, Pl. XVII 
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is 








98 OLD BRAHMI INSCRIPTIONS 


Cave No. 4, called Tiger-cave ; Lüders' List of Brahmi Inscriptions, in 
El, Vol. X, Appendix, No, I35l; Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression 
read and reproduced by R. D. Banerji in EI, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and 
KAandagiri Inscriptions, Pl. II, No. 7; Cave called Bagh or Tiger Cave ; 
and, above all, A. E. Caddy’s cast preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 


The inscription is interposed between two symbols, a tree-symbol 
representing a erksa-cattya or woodland-shrine and marking the commence- 
ment, and a Srasttfa marking the close. 





INSCRIPTION OF BHUTI 


TEXT 


Nagara'-akhadamsa-[l 3-8523* Bhütino? lenam * [.] [ 2]. 





l. Prinsep, Rajendra Lala Mitra and Cunningham read Ugara. Lüders and Banerji 
correctly read Nagara. 

2, Prinsep and Rajendra Lala Mitra wrongly read avedasa, aceda being taken to mean 
an anti-Vedist, and the Genitive case-ending sa being regarded аз the initial of the donor's 
name which they read Sasuci, Cunningham reads akhadasa and Banerji, akhadamsa, 
both agreeing with Prinsep and Rajendra Lila Mitra in treating the sixth case-ending sa 
ss the initial of the donor's name which they read Sabhüti (Subhüti). Ladera correctly 
reads akhadamsasa. Banerji'a argument їз: '' There is plenty of space after the last 
letter of the first line and so it cannot be said that the possessive case-ending bad to be 
incised in the lower line for want of space. Generally a mason does not mutilate words 
when there is no dearth of space," Sten Konow's counter-argament is: '* Tho two lines 
have been kept of the same length, and that is apparently the reason why the termination 
of akhadarpsasa has been written in L 2.” I find that, in spite of there being no dearth of 
space, the mason bas written, in one of the Barhut inscriptions, the sixth case-ending in 
L 2 (Hultzech’s Bharhut Inscriptions in I. A. Vol. XXI, No. 90) : 

(l) Bhadata—Budharakhitasa Satupadána- 

(2) sa danam thabho. | 

3. Ргіпвер and Rájendra Lils Mitra read Saruvin; Cunningham and Banerji, 
Sabhütino. Lldera correctly reads Bhütino, Caddy's cast,- which I have carefully 
examined, clearly bears out Lüders reading. 

4. Prinsep and Rajendra Lala Mitra wrongly read lonam. 
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TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 
नगर-अखदंसस भूतिनो em [i] 
TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 
नगर-अक्खदसससस भूतिनों लेणं [।] 


TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 


नगर-अचदर्श सत्र wa: लयनं [।] 


TRANSLATION 


The cave (which is an excavation) of the Town-judge * Bhüti. 


— — 





`  Nagara-akhadamsa is obviously the same official designation as Nagala. Viyohàlaka 
or Mahámáta-Nagalaka in Afoka’a First Separate Rock Edict, and Nüàgarika or Nügarika- 
Máhamülra in the Arthaé(üstra of Kautilya-Kautalya, Bk. II, Ch. 36 and Bk. IV, Ch, б, 
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IPTION OF NAKIYA 














INSCRIPTION OF NAKTYA. 


The following “ record is incised,” says Mr. R. D. Banerji, “over one 
of the entrances to the inner chamber of the Jambesvara Cave (No. I6 of 
the plan published in the Bengal District Gazetteer, Puri), The characters 
of the inscription are of the same age as those used in the Maücapuri ins- 
criptions.” The cave itself is one of the excavations on the Udayagiri hill. 


The text is based upon Major Kittoe's facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in J A S B, old series, Vol. VI, Pl. LVII, Cave No. 4, 
termed a nameless cave ; Alexander Cunningham's hand-copy reproduced 
in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, old series, Vol. I, Pl. XVII, Cave No. 
5, termed a nameless cave; Lüders' List of Brahmi Inscriptions in EI, Vol. 
X, Appendix, No. I352 ; and Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and 
reproduced by R. D. Banerji in EI, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
Inscriptions, Pl. IT, No. 8, Cave called JambeSvara ; and, above all, A. Е. 
Caddy's cast preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
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INSCRIPTION OF МАКІҮА: 
TEXT 


Mah&madasa ! Вагіуауа * Nakiyasa® lena[m] * [.] 


ree ae 


Il. Prinsep reads Mapdimagati; Cunningham, Mapamaddsa; Lüders, Mahümadasa ; 
Banerji, Маһатаайва. Banerji is of opinion that the à in da is superfluous, think that 
the d-stroke is an appearance rather than a reality. 

9. Prinsep reads bûkaya (Ya); Cunningham, baniydya ; Lüders, bdriyaya; Banerji, 
too, bariyaya, treating it as a mistake for bhdriydya. I take Báriyà to be the name of a 
locality, the native place of the donor, or the name of a lady donor. 

, 9. Princep rends (Ya)nakiyasa ; Lüders, Nikiyasa, Cunningham and Banerji 
correctly read Nakiyasa. Niki, according to Lüders, or Nákiya, according to Banerji, ia 
the name of the wife of Mah@mada. Had it been so, there would have been a feminine 
Genitive case-ending дуа in the declension of Naki ог Nikiya. But we have, instead of 
Макіудуа, a masculine Genitive form Nakiyasa. I take Nakiya to be the name of the 
donor, Báriyd to be his native place, and Mahdmada to be his official designation, or all the 
three of them to be personal] names, 


4. Prinsep wrongly reads lona, 
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TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 
agines बारियाय नाकियस लेण[ | [i] 
TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 


मचक्षामत्तसस ( महामदस््‌स इति वा ) बारियाय नागितस्स लेणं [। | 


TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 


ETAT ( महामदसग इति वा ) बास्थाया: arava लयनम्‌ ||] 


TRANSLATION * 


The cave (which is an excavation) of the High Funetionary ° Nükiya ° 
of Bariya.* 





* Another possible rendering is :— 


“ The cave (which is an excavation) of Mahamada, Вапуй and Nakiya." 


l. Both Lüders and Banerji take Mahümada to be the personal name of a man whose 


wife 'Nākī or Ndkiya dedicated tho cave in question. Mahamada seems to me to be the 
same official designation as the Pali Mahamatta or the Sk. Mahdmdtra, which literally 
means ** Great-measure " or ** Magnate." 


2. Nükiya ія evidently the same name ая the Pali Nagita, 


3. Iam unable to identify the locality, It moat be some place, n village or a town 
“in Kalimza. 
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No. XI 
INSCRIPTION ON THE ARCHITRAVE 
OUTSIDE THE ANANTA-GUMPHA 





ANANTA-GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 


The following *'inseription is incised,” says Mr. R. D. Banerji, “ on 
the architrave outside, between the left апе and the first pillar. The 
characters of this inscription are certainly later than those used in the in- 
scription in Tatwa Cave, No. 2. No other notice of this inseription has been 
published except that which bas appeared in Mr. Mon Mohan Chakra- 
vartti's Notes оп the Remains in Dhauli and in the Caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri." 

The following deseription of the cave with which the inseription is 
associated is an extract from Mr. Mano Mohon Ganguly’s Orissa and Her 
lemains—4Ancient and Medieval, pp. 56-60 :— 


“The Apanta-Gumphü (which is the most important cave on the 
Khandagiri Hill) consists of an ante-chamber (24° x 7’) having a covered 
verandah 26'x 7'in front. The ceiling of the chamber at the rear is 
curved, the rise of the arch or curve being about a foot; originally there 
were four doors leading to the room ; these have been reduced to two doors, 
and one window. ‘The doorways are surmounted by circular arches ending 
in horizontal bands at the springing. Two fillets of the circular band 
enclose ornamental figures. "The horizontal friezes resemble those noticed 
in Капі Nar and Ganesa Cave. The crown of the arches is formed by the 
interlaced tails of serpents.” ‘ A long line of Buddhist rails runs over the 
arches unlike those in Rant Nir and Ganega cave broken at intervals by 
battlemented pyramids, the like of which we notice in the Bbarhut sculp- 
tures. On the back wall of the ante-chamber are carved the characteristic 
Bauddha symbols of Swastika, Trigula, etc., and also a standing figure of 
Buddha (?). The tympana of the arches are carved with representations of 
various scenes. "The scene of Gaja-Laksml...is exquisitely beautiful..... . 
The pilasters by the sides of the doorways have striking features charac- 
terised by animal capitals and a profusion of sculptures not noticed else- 
where in the locality.” 

“ We agree with Drs. Fergusson and Burgess in detecting similarity 
between the sculptures of the Ananta-Gumpha and those of the Bharhut 
Stipa, built sometime between the 2nd and 3rd cent. B.C....... the probable 
period of the excavation of the cave cannot be earlier than the third 
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I0 OLD BRAHMI INSCRIPTIONS 


century B.C., and not second or third century A.D. as fixed by Beglar in 
the Archwological Survey of India, Vol. XIII (p. 8).“ 

The text is based upon Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and 
reproduced by R. D. Banerji in EI, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
Inscriptions, Pl, II, No. XI, the cave called Anantazumphá, aud A, E. 
Caddy's east preserved in the Indian Museum, Caleutta. 





ANANTA-GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 
TEXT 





]'???* saman[à]nam* lenam [.] 


[ 








l. The letters representing the opening words of the inscription are irrevocably lost, 


2, The stone is peeled off and shows just the sockets of threo letters which are read 
by Banerji вв Dohada., I doubt very much the correctness of such а reading. Апу one 
attempting to guess the letters from the ontlines cf the sockets is apt to glide into a fatal 
error Anyhow, the outline of the first socket resembles rather that of za than that of do. 
Kalimga or Kálimga is the word which may be supposed to have preceded samaydnam in 
an inscription of this kind. 


3. samananam in Dutta's estampare, 
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TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 
[—]22? समण rs &ч[!] 


TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 
[—]??? aama लेणं [। | 


TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 


[—]??? श्रमणानां लयनम्‌ | | | 


TRANSLATION 


The cave (which is excavated for) the reeluses [of Kalinga?) [———] 


—— 





No. XII 
INSCRIPTION ON THE ROCK 
OUTSIDE THE VERANDAH OF 

THE ANANTA-GUMPHA 





ANANTA-GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 


The following “ record," says Mr. R. D. Banerji, “is incised on the 
rock outside the verandah of the Anantagumpha.” 


The text is based upon Liiders’ List of Brahmi Inscriptions in EI, Vol. 
X, Appendix, No. ]343; Mon Mohan Chakravartti’s Notes on the 
Remains in Dhauli and in the Caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri ; and 
Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and reproduced by R. D. Banerji 
in EI, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri Inscriptions, Pl. IL, No. XII, 
Cave called Anantagumpha. | 





ANANTA-GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 


_ ТЕХТ 


[—] ko(th)aje(ya) *[—}* [.] 





l. Jt may be safely assumed that a few letters recording the name of the donor or 
donors are missing. 


2. Mon Mohan Chakrabartti reads Dajacdra. Banerji differing, remarks: “It is 
really something like а mason's mark. “There are three symbols, of which a central one is 
the Brüáhm] letter ja, while the other two may resemble, but are not, letters." It ia not 

` too much to say that Banerji's is a cheap explanation, which has the merit of avoiding any 
difficulty that confronts a man attempting to read an old Brahm inscription wherein the 
letters are effaced and obscured. As far as I сап make out, the first letter is ka or ko. 
Tho second letter is а fissured hà. The third letter is distinctly je. And the fourth 
letter is an obscured ya. 


3. If the proposed reading kothajeya bo correct, it is easy to understand that it was 
followed by the conjunction ca and a word like pasado or pasado. 





TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 


[...] कोठाजैया [--] [।] 
| - 


TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 


| Г... कोटठाजैय्या [—] [।] 


TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 


[...] कोष्ठोऽजेयः [—] [i] 


TRANSLATION 


The [—Junconquerable cells! (which are the meritorious works of) [—]. 





l. In commenting on pasáta and kotha occurring in the Inscription No, VII, Banerji 
observes: “It is interesting to note that here two words denoting almost the same thing 
i€, pasüto (Sk. prásüda and kothd or kotha, have been used, and that we here find 
word pasado, The Sarpagumphi has only one small chamber but the Hari 


disgumpha = e, 
a verandah, a large inner chamber with three doorways and опо small side chamber on _ Cus 
vach side. So it is quite possible that the word pasdto refers to the main chamber and 
word kothd to the side chambers," 


- 


' 


the “эь Pu 

I am unable to accept such a suggestion for the — 2 e^ 
reason that the word kothā, as plaral form of kotha, denotes all the cells or chambers, and — 

that there is not a word to denote tho verandah which is an outer construction, 


M 
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No. XIII 
INSCRIPTION IN THE TATTVA-GUMPHA No. | 





TATTVA-GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 


The following *' inscription is written or painted," says Mr. R. D. 
Banerji, “ on the back wall of the inner ehamber of the cave (the Tatwa- 
gumpha, No. l), and on prolonged examination I found that, in addition 
to a row of letters which I cannot make out, it was a repetition of the 
Indian alphabet.” 

These observations of Mr. Banerji led me to examine Mr. Hari Das 
Dutta's estampage closely, and have ultimately enabled me to detect an 
inscription consisting of one line and a table of Brahm! alphabet consisting 
of no less than six rows of letters. "The table has been separately present- 
ed as the last of the present series (No. XV) of iuseriptions in the caves on 
the Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills. 

The text is based upon Hari Das Dutta's inked impression reproduced 
by R. D. Banerji in EI, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and KAandagiri [n seriptions, 
Pl. II, No. XIII, Cave called Tatwagumphàá No. |, 
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TATTVA-GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 


TEXT 


— ???? ripu(tasa) kay&......???? [.] 
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TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 


......??११रोपुतस कया... १११? [i] 


TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 


ees trigaw कल्या (?)...???? [।] 


TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 


ess १???रोपुत्रस्थ कल्या (?)—???? [।] 
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INSCRIPTION OF KUSUMA 
IN THE TATTVA-GUMPHi No. 2 





INSCRIPTION OF KUSUMA 


The following “ inscription," says Mr. R. D. Banerji, “ is the oldest of 
the inscriptions in the Kbandagiri caves. Most of the caves on the Udaya- 
giri are ancient, as proved by their inscriptions; but, with the exception 
of Tatwagumphs, No. l, Tatwagumpha, No. 2 and Anantagumpha, all 
other Khandagiri caves appear to be medieval, as the inscriptions in them 
are not earlier than the ninth or tenth century A. D. The record in this 
cave is incised over one of the entrances to the inner chamber and consists 
of one line. The cave is No. | of the plan of the Gazetteer (the Bengal 
District Gazetteer, Puri). 


The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read by James 
Prinsep in JASB, old series, Vol. VI, p. ]074; Alexander Cunningham's 
hand-copy reproduced in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, old series, - Vol. I, 
Pl. XVII, Cave No. l; Liiders’ List of Brahmi Inscriptions in EI, Vol. X, 
Appendix, No. ]I34+; Hari Das Dutta's inked impression read and repro- 
duced by R. D. Banerji in EI, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
Inscriptions, Pl. II, No, X, Cave called Tatwagumpha, No. 2. 
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INSCRIPTION OF KUSUMA ) 
TEXT 


Pádamulikasa' Kusumasa’ len[i]ni* [.] 





l. Prinsep and others correctly read Pádamulikasa. Kittoe'a facsimile has "kasa. 


2. Kittne's facsimile is responsible for Prinsep's reading Kutamdsa instead of Kusu- 
masa, Banerji reads Kusumasa, and remarks that the a-mark in mà is superfluous. 


3. Prinsep wrongly reads lomam. Banerji doubtfully reads Гепа m ]phs, remarking that 
the last syllable (phi) in this record is superfluous and devoid of any significance. The 
cast in the Indian Musenm clearly shows that the reading is nothing but lenan:, 
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TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 


पादसुलिकस कुसुमस &ч[т]ї# [il 


TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 


पादम्मूलिकस्स कुसुमसस लेणानि [ij 


TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 


पादमूलिकस्य कुसुमसगः लयनानि [i] 


TRANSLATION 


The caves (which are the excavations) of Kusuma of Pádamülika.' 








l, Püdamülika has been rightly explained by Banerji пя signifying either the locality 
or the professional designation of the donor. 


As n professional designation, it cannot bnt 
mean A “server of the feet," that is, a menini, Accepting the second meaning of the word, 
| may render the record :— 


" The caves (which are tho excavations) of the menial Kusnma."'' 
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TABLE OF BRAHMÍ ALPHABET 





TABLE OF BRAHMI ALPHABET 


The following inscription containing a table of Brahm! alphabet © was 
noticed for the first time," says Mr. R. D. Banerji, “by the late Mr. J. D. 
Beglar in I882, who published an eye-copy of it with his report (Arch. 
Surv. Rep., Vol. XIII, p. 82). But unfortunately the еуе-сору was printed 
upside down. Mr. Monmoban Chakrabartti tried to read it from this 
plate, but apparently did not succeed. The whole inscription is written or 
painted on the back wall of the inner chamber of the cave, and on prolong- 
ed examination I found that, in addition to a row of letters which I cannot 
make out, it was a repetition of the Indian alphabet. Some young monk 
had used the back wall of the cell as a (slate or) copy-book and improved 
his knowledge of the alphabet by writing on it. The characters belong to 
the first century B. C. or first century A. D.” 

The table is based upon Hari Das Dutta's inked impression read and 
reproduced by R. D. Banerji in EI, Vol. XIII, U4ayagiri and Khandagiri 
Inscriptions, Pl. II, No. XIII, Cave called Tatwagumpha No. l. 
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TABLE OF BRAHMI ALPHABET 

l. : ..kha ga gha? ca cha........ УАР PR तन ' 
Р МИТРЕ ТУЧ कक Waves па ta tha da dha 0а............ enn MR 
O ИГУ па ta tha da dha na pa pha...$a sa sa ha..,.... ° 
WE REN HL a na ta tha da dha na pa pha ba bha...$a sa ha... 
RLY FE Co ....ta tha da dha na pa pha ba...$a sa sa ha..... 
हि ZS y ya ay ФУУ о DU BELT TT Seach Meer diia s бє Оё. SRS y sss LI I " 

L In LI, Banerji reads just ono letter, which is għa. 

2. In L 3, Banerji does not read tho two letters after na. They look like ga and ra, 

but they may be pa and pha. 
A. In L 6, Banerji reads just the second letter, 


tasi ) 








NOTES 
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l. THE INSCRIPTIONS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


Of the fifteen old Brāhmī inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khanda- 
giri Caves, No. I is the Hathi-Gumpha inscription of King Kháravela ; 
No. II, the Vaikunthapura Cave inscription of Kháravela's chief queen ; 
No. III, the Patalapura Cave inscription of King Kadampa-Kudepa ; No. 
IV, the Yamapura Cave inscription of Prince Vadukha-Varikha $ No, 0; 
probably the Chota-H&thigumpha inseription of the same prince; No. VI, 
the Sarpa-Gum phá inscription of Cülakamma ; No. VII, the Pavana or 
Haridüs-Gumphà inscription of the same donor ; No. VIII, the Sarpa- 
Gumphi-side Cave inscription of Kamma and Khina; No. IX, 
the Bagh-Gumphs inscription of the Town-judge Bhiti; No. X, 
the JambeSvara Cave inscription of the High-functionary Nákiya of 
Bariys, or it may be, of Mahámada, Bāriyā and Nakiya; Nos. XI 
and XII, the Ananta-Gumpha inscriptions of some donors; No. XIII, 
the inscription of some donor in the Tattva-Gumphš No. l; No. XIV, the 
inscription of the menial Kusuma, or it may be, of Kusuma of Padamila; 
and No. XV, a table of Brahm! alphabet in the Tattva-Gumphà No. J. 


2. THE RELATIVE TOTAL OF THE CAVES 
AND INSCRIPTIONS 


The fifteen inscriptions edited in the present volume, and arranged 
serially as No. I, No. II, and so forth, are the oldest known Brahm! 
inseriptions whieh have hitherto been diseovered as  epigraphic records 
relatin to different caves on the Udayagiri and Khan/aziri hills in Orissa. 
The first ten of them belong to the caves on the Udayagiri and the 
remaining five to those on the Khandagiri hill. 

Though, as a general rule, each of these inscriptions is meant to 
refer to a particular cave, it will be a mistake to presume that there are 
as many caves as inscriptions. For instance, there are two inscriptions, 
one of which (No. XI} is incised on the architrave outside the Ananta- 
Gumpbi, and the other (No. XII) on the rock outside the verandah of 
the same cave. The concluding words of No. XI, samamn[a]nam lenam, 

( 87 ) 
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refer to the cave as a cave (lena), and not in terms of its component 
parts, while the surviving word of No. XII, kothàjeya, refers to the 
eave not as a cave but in terms of its component parts. Неге the 
presumption cannot but be that these two inscriptions, one referring 
to the cave in term of the whole and the other in terms of the parts, 
belong as well as refer to one and the same cave, 

Secondly, there are two inscriptions in the Tattva-Gumphà No. І, 
one of which (No. XIII) is meant to commemorate the name of the 
excavator of the eave, and the other (No. XV) to serve as a table of 
Brahm! alphabet. In this partieular instance, the two inscriptions 
belong to one cave, one referring to the cave as an excavation of some 
donor and the other serving altogether a different purpose. 

Thus it may be shown that the total of the caves falls short of 
the total of the inscriptions at least by two, Nos, XI and XII being taken 
as referring to one and the same Ananta-Gumpha, and No. XV being left 
out of consideration as an alphabetic table. 

We maintain that even further reduction of the total of the inscribed 
caves is possible. For No. XIV refers not to one cave but to caves in the 
plura! number (/erant), which were all the excavations of Kusuma. 

Why, it may be argued, if the inscription of Cülakamma (No. V) is 
incised over the doorway of the Sarpa-Gumphii and that of Kamma and 
Kbīnā (No. VIII) to the left of the doorway of the same cave, should we 
not take these inscriptions as referring to one and the same cave’ Here we 
have got to distinguish between “ belonging to" and “ referring to." 

These two inscriptions belong to the Sarpa-Gumphü in the sense 
that both are incised over and to the left of the doorway of the 
same cave. But they refer to two caves, each cave in terms of its 
com ponent parts, kothājeyā and pasida. The incising over the doorway 
of the cave goes to show that the inscription of Cülakamma is meant 
to refer to the Sarpa-Gumphi. The incising to the left of the doorway 
of this cave may be taken to indicate that the inscription of Kamma 
and Khing is meant to refer to another cave, which lay on the left side 
of the Sarpa-Gumphi and would not at once be seen from its entrance, 
The Sarpa-Gumpbà& being unicellular and provided with one verandah, 
it is diffieult to think that a second inscription wasneeded to refer to it 
in terms of its cell and verandah. 

This argument may be substantiated by the study of a parallel case 
of the Mafcapur! group of three caves and three inscriptions. The in- 
scription of Kharavela’s chief queen (No. II) belongs and clearly refers to 
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the Vaikunthapura cave in the upper storey of the Maficapur group. 
The remaining two inscriptions are both incised in the verandah of the 
Patalapura cave in the lower storey, the inscription of King Kadampa- 
Kudepa (No. III) being incised on a raised band between the middle pillars, 
and that of Prince Vadukha-Varikha (No. IV) on the right wall of the 
verandah. Here the inscription of Prince Vadukha-Varikha refers un- 
doubtedly to the Yamapura cave forming the right wing of the Patala- 
pura. That is to say, two inscriptions belonging to one cave refer indeed 
to two caves. 

The local tradition asserts that there were formerly about 750 caves 
on the Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills. This is surely a much exaggerat- 
ed number, should it be treated as the total of the caves excavated during 
the reign of King Kháravela and thereabout. For we have a definite 
statement in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription (No. I) regarding the total 
number of the caves excavated on these two hills during Kharavela’s reign. 
In accordance with this statement, just ll7 caves were constructed (sata- 
dasa-lena-satam &arapitam) in the thirteenth year of Kharavela’s reign. 

We cannot say that all the li7 caves were inscribed. If each one of 
them might be supposed to have an inscription referring to or labelling it, 
the total of the inscriptions would have been not less than lI7. But if all 
of them were not inscribed, the total of the inscriptions must have been 
less than ]J]7. Probably all or most of them were not inscribed. Even 
the famous Капі Nir or Queen's Palace is found without an inscription. 
Though the local tradition ascribes the construction of this cave-architec- 
ture to King Lalatendu-Kefari who reigned about the year A.D. 6l7, the 
general style of its architeeture and the technique, motifs and other details 
of its Jasso-relievo are strongly in favour of dating it as old as the Tiger 
and other inscribed caves which may be supposed to have been excavated 
during the reign of Khüravela or thereabout. Moreover, many of the 
surviving caves being natural cavities little improved by human hand, are 
likely to have been left uninseribed. 

In these circumstances, it is not unreasonable to think that the 
original total of the inscriptions stood far below that of the caves, although 
the exact ratio of the two totals cannot be determined, nor is it possible to 
say how many inscriptions have been actually lost due to the ravages of 
time. 

In the Háthi-Gumphà record of the thirteenth year of Kharavela’s 
reign, we read that His Majesty caused |]7 caves to be constructed on the 
Kumari hill, obviously a common name for designating the twin-hills of 
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Udayagiri and Khandagiri by himself, by his queens, by his sons, by his 
relatives, by his brothers, and by the royal servants. Among the caves 
of his queens, we get just one inseribed cave of his chief queen ; among 
those of the princes, we get just two inscribed caves of Prince Vadukha- 
Varikha ; so on and 80 forth. 

It may be expected that at least those eaves which were excavated by 
the members of Khüravela's royal family were inscribed. We mean that 
some at least of the inseriptions must have disappeared with the destruc- 
tion of the ancient caves. And yet the fact would remain that the original 
total of the inseriptions stood far below that of the caves. Š 

We have wrongly assumed so far as if the inseription of Khëravela 
(No. I) were meant to refer exclusively to one cave, namely, the Hathi- 
Gumpb& on the Udayagiri hill. It is far from being the case. It is not 
distinetly stated in the record of Kbüravela's thirteenth regnal year how 
many out of II7 cavee were constructed by His Majesty, how many by his 
queens, and how many by others. We would think that the majority of 
these caves were eonstrueted on the strength of the donations made by His 
Majesty. We shall be doing injustice to him to suggest that the inserip- 
tion standing in his name was meant to relate exclusively to a cave which 
is of little importance as a work of art. То suggest this is to leave the 
acclaimed costly and excellent works of art and architecture accomplished 
by him altogether unexplained. The so-called Hathi-Gumpha inscription 
of Kháravela was, indeed, meant to refer not to one cave but to all the 
works of art and architecture done by him on the twin-hills of Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri. As a matter of fact, the Hathi-G umphá record was 
meant to refer in a general way to all the ll7 caves with their Inscriptions 
and architectural constructions. 
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3. THE SYMBOLS 


The Hathi-Gumpha inscription of K bšravela is enclosed between two 
pairs of symbols. Two symbols are to be seen on its left side, and two on 
its right. "The first symbol on the left stands over against its second line. 
The fourth symbol on the right stands over against its seventeenth line. 
These two symbols were apparently intended to mark respectively the 
beginning and end of the inscription. The second symbol on the left 
appears below the first, and stands over against the fourth and fifth lines 
of the inscription. And the third symbol on the right appears at the end 
of and between the first and second lines of the inscription. 


l 2 3 + 

It is not correct to say that the third symbol appears immediately 
after the name of Khüravela with which the first line terminates." 
Even if this symbol figured just after the name of Khéravela, I do not 
see how any importance might have been attached to it because of such 
a position. The symbol, as it now stands, seems to have been set off 
on the right against the first and second symbols on the left, as an 
equipoise. In theory, of the four symbols, the first and the fourth were 
intended to mark the commencement and close of the inscription, and 
the second and the third to stand, somewhere in the middle, on two sides, 
enclosing the inscription between them. I believe that this arrangement 
would not have been departed from, if the right upper corner had not 
appeared bare as a result of tbe third symbol having been placed far 
below the position in which it appears. 

What are these four symbols? The first symbol is what the Jains 
call Puddha-mangata translated by Dr. Coomarswamy as © Powder-box " 
The second symbol is the well-known Srasti£a. The third symbol is what 
has been labelled as Nandipada or “ Bull's foot-mark " in a Buddhist 


LL ете aa a NNN 


I. Jayaswal says, “ This symbol is inscribed just after tho name of Khüravela in the 
first line,” JBORS, 937, Vol, III, Part IV, p. 425, 
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inseription on the Padana hill near Kanheri.! The fourth symbol is what 
may be aptly described as RukA#a-celiya or Fr&ga-caitya, “ Tree-device ” 
or “ Woodland-shrine." 

The first symbol, which looks like a modern crown * figures, as pointed 
out by Dr. Bhagawanlal Indraji in sculptured decorations carved over the 
doorway arches in some of the Udayagiri caves. It is one of the auspici- 
ous devices adorning the doorway of a Jain cave at Junüga]. It stands 
over the third figure on the Safichi gateway. It is found in some of the 
Buddhist cave inscriptions in Western India, ¢.g., in the second inscription 
at Junnar, the first inscription at Karle and the third inscription at 
Bhája.* It is not uncommon in necklaces (candrahira). It is still very 
popular as one of the asta mangalas or “ eight auspicious symbols " 
among the Jains in whose modern representation, it appears as “a beauti- 
ful bow! with a lid surmounted with three pinnacles.” + 

What this first symbol actually signifies none can tell. Nothing is to be 
inferred as to its meaning from the name Vaddha-mangala offered by the 
Jains. With regard to its external feature, the Jains may describe it as 
vaddáa or “closed,” and the modern scholars as a “shield,” or a Triéade, 
or a fri-ratna device," ora" powder-box." These do not carry us far. But 
it may be worth while to inquire if any clue might be obtained from 
the study of some of the devices on the ancient punch-marked coins. 
On some of these coins, the second, tbird and fourth symbols of the 
Hathi-Gumpht inscription appear around and in association with a 
device which Sir Alexander Cunningham took to be a representation 
of Mount Meru, and other numismatists take to be the representation of 
a mountain. Оп some of these coins, this device occurs alone, and on 
some, it figures in association with one or another of the second, tbird 
and fourth symbols of the Hüáthi-Gumphà inscription. A prototype 
of this device is met with on the Sohgaura copper-plate where it appears 
in the middle in association with the third and fourth symbols of the 
Háthi-Gumphi inscription and with a erescent-mark in its upper curve. 
So far as this copper-plate and the punch-marked coins are concerned, I 
have been strongly inclined to explain it as sign ifying a earavan-camp 
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JBBRAS, XV, p. 320, 

JBORS, 047. Vol. HI, Part IV, p. 428, 

Archwological Survey of Western India, separate pamphlet, X, pp. 23, 28, 42, 
JBORB, u007. Vol. III, Part IV, p. 429. 

Ganguly's Orissa and Her Remains, p. 40. 
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under a canopy. This explanation of mine has been partly based upon 
a Buddhist deseription in the Vannupatha Játaka (Fausbüll's No. 2) of a 
caravan journey across a desert. ° 

Though there are some points of likeness between this device and 
the first symbol in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription, the two are not identi- 
eal. Nor does it appear that the same symbolic device suggested the 
same idea to all and in all connexions. 


As regards the Hathi-Gumphs inscription, I would, for a proper 
consideration of their nature, divide the four symbols into two groups, 
one group consisting of the first and fourth symbols, and the other of 
the second and third. Taking the first and fourth symbols, one may 
not be far wrong, I believe, in thinking that these were designed, in this 
partieular eonnexion, to represent a hilly woodland in which the cave 
with its inscription was situated. The naming of a hill-cave by a tree 
adjoining it was an ancient convention, which is evident from the names 
of certain caves in some of the old inscriptions, e.g., Nigoha-kubha, “the 
Banyan cave,” in the first Barabar Hill Cave inscription of Asoka, and 
Imdasala-guha, “the Shorea Robusta Cave," in one of the Barhut in- 
scriptions, 

Similarly taking the second and third symbols together, it 
may be said that, whatever may be their origin, as they stand in this 
inscription, they are intended to convey respectively the idea of svasf¢ 
(well-being) and that of margala (victory). The association of these 
two ideas in Buddhism, and ¢ posterior’ in Jainism, is clearly brought 
out in the concluding verse of the Pali Maügala-Sutta which reads as 
follows :— 

Etadisani katvána sabbattham aparnjita | š 
Sabbattha sotthip gacchanti, tam tesam mangalamuffamaati li 


If the Jains and Buddhists associated these two symbols to convey 
the ideas of svasti and manga/a, one need not be surprised if the Vedic 
religionist associated them to convey his ideas of auspiciousness. I mean 


to say that Mr. Harit Krishna Deb's suggestion, that these two symbols 


served, perhaps, as epigraphic devices for representing the mystical 
formula “ OM," need not be dismisssd аз a mere ingenuity. 

There are divergent theories regarding the origin of these two 
symbols, which are, however, too well-known to need repitition. For a 
general information about the Svastika symbol, the reader is referred to 
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Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji's note in Actes du Sixteme congres International 
des Orientalistes, Part III, p. I37. And for the discussion of different 
theories about the origin and explanations of the form of the Nandipada 
symbol, he is referred to Dr. Fleet's paper on the Sohgaura copper-plate 
inseription which he published in J RAS, I907, pp. 529-32. 


Regarding the second of these two symbols, it remains to be seen 
whether its name Nandipada was suggested in the Buddhist inseription 
from its external resemblance with the bull's foot-mark or from some 
other circumstance. There is something to be said for the second alterna- 
tive. The Cullakalinga-Jütaka (Fausbéll’s No. 30l) says that the 
tutelary god of Kalinga was represented in the shape of “а white bull,” 
and that of Assaka in the shape of “a black bull.” Dr. Indraji is 
right to say that the Buddhists, giving it the name Nandipada, 
meant to represent it as a *' Bull symbol," and not as a mere ''foot-mark 
of a bull." 

One tree-symbol marks the beginning of the inscription of Kamma 
and Khip& in the Snake Cave (No. VIII), and another tree symbol that of 
the inscription of the Town judge Bhüti in the Tiger Cave (No. IX). 
These two symbols are just two different varieties of the fourth symbol in 
the Hathi-Gumphàa inscription. The inseription in the Tiger Cave has, 
indeed, a second symbol at its end. It is again a Svastika mark carved in 
a somewhat different form. These three symbols appear as represented 
in the following table :— 
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+. THE LETTER-FORMS 


In the present edition we have so arranged the fifteen old records 
in a progressive numerical order as to make No. I, the Hathi-Gumpha 
record of Kharavela, to appear as the pez, and to make the rest, Nos, II- 
XV, to appear as hanging upon No. L. Looked at from this point of 
view, Nos. II-XV, are to be taken as subservient to No. I, which is the 
principal record. In our plan, Kharavela’s Hathi-Gumpha record stands 
first and the Table of Brāhmı Alphabet stands last, the series starting 
from the former and being closed by the latter. Considered in the 
light of this plan, a special importance has been meant to be attached 
to the first, as well as to the last number of the series. The special im- 
portance of the first is that it furnishes the key to the appreciation of 
the contents of the records, Nos. II-XIV; and the special importance of 
the last is that it furnishes the key to the understanding of the letter- 
forms of the preceding records, Nos. I-XIV. 

The table is found on the back wall of the inner chamber of the 
Tattva-Gumpha. No. l. It presents some six straight rows of Brahm! 
letters carefully incised one below the other and all below the inscription 
attached to the cave. "The succession of the letters that may yet be 
read, especially in the right half of the table, indicates that in each row 
a complete set of the Brühm! alphabet was intended to be shown, and 
that the letters were meant to be alphabetically arranged, each set begin- 
ning with the letter а and ending with the letter Aa. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji seems to think that the dressed surface of the 
wall of the cave was used by a young monk аз а sort of copy.book for 
improving his knowledge of the alphabet by writing on it. This is, no. 
doubt, a very plausible explanation for the possibility of the table as 
itis. It also might be that the mason who was employed to incise 
the inscription, after having incised the short inscription of one or two 
lines, found sufficient unfilled space on the dressed surface which he even- 
tually thought of filling up with the rows of Brahm! letters. That the 
table was the manipulation of a practised hand cannot at all be doubted. 
And the practising hand of a young monk cannot be expected to have 

» produced such а good specimen. 
a bad luck would have it, nota single row of letters in the table is 
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say precisely how many vowel-letters were incised in each row That the 
vowel-signs were not separately shown and that, at least, these vowel- 
letters, 7, 9, ё, ४, 8, е and o, were incised in each row may be taken for 
granted. In the texts of the old Brahm! inseriptions, we have the use of 
the following vowel-letters and vowel-signs :— 


(I) Vowel-letters—a, à, t, u, e, at ( ? ), and о; 
(2) Vowel-signs for à, f, 7, м, ñ, e and о, 


Precisely from what period of time the Brahm! alphabet was adapted 
to the needs of Sanskrit language we do not know. If Mr. Jayaswal's 
" Sunga Inscription of Ayodhya" may be presumed to have been incised 
actually during the reign of Pusyamitra, or, at least, during the Sunga 
reign, the second century B. C. is the earliest period to which the date 
of a Sanskrit record in Brihmi characters can be pushed, But the 
Junigad inscription of Rudradiman I (circa 450 A. D.) is certainly the 
earliest known lengthy Sanskrit royal record in Brahmi! characters, 

In accordance with a statement in the Artha-Sistra of Kautilya- 
Kautalya, the orthography of royal writs (їп Sanskrit) comprised some 
sixty-three letters.' The commentator accounts for this total by the 
summation of twenty-two letters for representing the vowel-sounds and 
forty-one for representing the consonant-sounds.* Thus the dictum in 
the Artha-Süstra might be taken to imply that, at the time of its com- 
pilation, twenty-two was the conventional maximum of the total of 
vowel-letters required for orthography of royal writs (in Sanskrit). But, 
im reality, Kautilya-Kautalya thought not so much of the orthography 
of the royal writs as of the letters, signs and notations of Sanskrit 
phonology. The notations required for representing nine plula-sraras 
.were quite out of place in the general orthography of Sanskrit royal 
writs. Leaving aside the nine pluta-svaras, we get thirteen as the con- 
ventional maximum total of Sanskrit vowels.” It is impossible to think 
that the orthography of the Tattva-Gumpha table comprised so many 
letters as were required to represent all the thirteen Sanskrit vowels. 
Here the important inquiry is whether this orthography included in it 
the letters required for representing the two dipthongs, ai and aw, or 








Ll. Artha-Sistra, П, 9, 28: Akarddayo varndh trigagtih. 
2. Artha-Sástra of Kaujalya, edited by Ganapati Sastri, Part T, p. 70. 


З. Ganapati Bastri's edition of the Artha-Sfistra, Part Т, p. ४१० : Dirgháh svardndm 
tatrdgtau, pafica hrasváh, plutd nava, 
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not. The point might be partly decided if we could ascertain that 
Airena was the opening word of the main portion of the text of Kharavela’s 
inscription. š 

The first letter of the opening word, as it appears in the plaster-casts 
and estampages, is the dipthong at, and we have agreed with Mr. Jayaswal 
and others in reading the opening word as direna, and have differed 
from Mr. R. D. Banerji who proposed to read Karena, as well as from 
Sir Alexander Cunningham who read it as Verena. As we have noted, 
the name of the king of Utkala who defeated king Nanda in a battle 
was known to the author of the Sanskrit verses, quoted by Mr. Jayaswal 
from an Old Oriya MS. of the l4th or l6th century A. D., to be Aira 
and Aira. If Atrena be at all a correct reading, one must not forget 
that it is the only instance where a Brahm! letter representing the dipthong 
at is met with in our old Rrahmt inscriptions. 

But our faith in the correctness of the above reading bae, to a large 
extent, been shaken by the consideration of two facts, one brought to 
our notiee bv Sir Alexander Cunningham and the other gleaned by us. 
Sir Alexander has pointed out that Vera in the sense of Fira (Heroic) 
oceurs as a royal epithet in some of the coin-legends of Ancient India. 
And we find, in corroboration of the soundness of Cunningham's argument, 
that the first letter of the opening word of Kharavela's inscription 
exactly resembles the first letter of a proper name in the two Pabhosa 
inscriptions of Ag&dhasena, which the epigraphists have agreed to read 
as Vasfidari. It is certain that the first letter of FVaiftdari could not 
be read other than as Var, If the first letter were meant to be read as 
Ai, we would have found the letter e with one e¢-sign attached to it 
instead of a letter resembling е with two ¢-signs. But for these two 
e-signs attached to the first letter, the name would have been read as 
Vehidari, If this be correct, it goes without saying that the Brühnf! 
letters to represent the dipthongs, a? and aw, were unnecessary for incising 
our old Bráhm! inscriptions. Further, we should remember that there 
was no occasion for the scribe or scribes of our old Brahm! inscriptions 
to make use of the at or aw sign. These signs were, indeed, needed for 
incising the Barhut E. Gateway inscription of Dhanabhiti and the Pabhosa 
inscriptions of Азајһаѕепа, for inseribing such words as paw/epa and 
Faihidari. 

Apparently the number of consonante represented in the Tattva- Gum- 
phá table seems to have fallen short of the total, forty-one, contemplated 
in the dietum of the Artha-Sastra for the orthography of Sanskrit royal 
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writs, nay, of Sanskrit language, by as many consonants as eight. For 
in each row of letters in the table we are not to expect to see more than 
thirty-three letters intended to represent the following consonants in such 
order as—ka, kha, ga, gha, ùa | са, cha, ja, jha, fia | ta, tha, da. dha, ma | 
ta, tha, da, dha, na | pa, pha, ba, bha, ma | ya, та, la, "a | $a, ва, за, ña | , 
that is to say, the five consonantal groupe of five each, the two semi-vowels, 
the two liquids and the four sibilants, It is impossible to conceive that 
the consonantal signs for representing the Sanskrit ref, ra-phalà,ya-pAalàa, 
anusvara, visarga, as well as for indicating that the pronunciation of da is 
as in vidala, or that the pronunciation of da is as in gadAa, or that the 
pronunciation of £a is / as in mafsya were meant to be displayed. We have 
the frequent use of the anusvāra-sign (m) in our old Brahmi inscriptions. 
In point of faet, the predominant tendency of the orthography of our old 
Brahm! inscriptions is to represent the nasals of all the five consonantal 
groups by m in all cases of conjoint consonants. "There was no occasion 
for the use of the visarga-sign (h). But this does not mean that the Brah- 
mi alphabet was wanting in this sign. For we have a clear use of this 
sign in Mr. Jayaswal's * Sunga Inscription of Ayodhya.’ 

There was yet no necessity for having a separate letter for represent- 
ing the Sanskrit kša, or for having separate conventional signs for repre- 
senting the 7, ra and ya sounds of conjoint consonants. Looked at from 
this point of view, it would be wrong to say that the consonantal system 
covered by the Bršbmt alphabet fell short of the orthography of Kautilya- 
Kautalya’s royal writs in Sanskrit. Even the Brahmi alphabet used for 
the inscriptions of Абока, especially for those at Girnar and Kalsi, was 
adequate for the entire Sanskrit consonantal system minus the vesarga-sign. 
Anyhow, it is certain that, like the orthography of the Kalsi rock inserip- 
tions of Абока, the orthography of the Tattva-Gumpha table included 
three letters representing ša, ga and sa. 

So far as the language of our old Brahm! inscriptions goes, the 
letters representing $a and ga were cf no use. Mr. Jayaswal makes out 
two words in Kbháravela's inscription, one affording a singular instance of 
the use of the letter $a, and the other that of the use of the letter ва. The 
two words are respectively rajisi-vamsa-kula-viniérto (I. I6) and Tramtra- 

dega-samghatam (I. Ї\%®)). 

Mr. Jayaswal depends for these readings on the estampages taken by 
Mr. Vats. We can quite see that in Mr. Vata’ estampages, at least, in 
one of them, the letter meant to represent si appears, by some mysterious 


work of erasion and fissure, as réz, and that Aa of daha appears, for some 
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reason or other, as ga and no less as A&okan Ja. But the first letter can- 
not undisputably be read as de in view of the fact that it presents to view 
two similar e-signs, attached one to the upper end and the other бо the 
lowerend. 

Depending on Mr. Vats’ estampages. Mr. Jayaswal makes out a word, 
SimdAulaya (I. H4), affording a singular instance of the use of a letter 
representing the Vedic cerebral [a which is frequently used in Pali as a 
substitute for da. We have to reject his reading on these two grounds : 
(l) that the Tattva-Gumph& table has no place for such a letter, and 
(2) that the three letters read by him as dhuliya сап be better read, with 
the aid of the estampages previously published by him, as si/a4i. Asa 
working hypothesis, it may be taken for granted that, as regards the main 
letters, what is to be found in the Tattva-Gumpha table may be fonnd 
in the texts of our old Bráhm! inscriptions and what is not to be found 
in the Tattva-Gumpha table cannot at all be found in the latter! 

Prof. Sten Konow reads Cilakramesa for Cilakamasa. If, indeed, 
the intended reading were Cü/akramasa (Cülakarmasa), we might have used 
it as a remarkable evidence to prove that the scribe or mason-engraver, 
employed to ineise the inseription belonged to the Uttarüpatha, or more 
particularly, the Gandhüra-region where the prevailing tendency was to 
гре! dharma as drama, and daré as draéi. 

The letter-forms of our old Brahm! inscriptions show a stage of 
developm asit of the Brahm! alphabet, which is posterior to that of the 
Brühmi ip jp of Asoka. Dr. Bhagawanlal Indraji notices the 
following as the chief points of difference between the two sets of Brahm! 
letter-forms : 

“ While ASoka’s £a has the vertical and horizontal strokes equal in 
size, here the vertical stroke is longer than the horizontal stroke; ga origi- 
nally angular now becomes arched; gia, pa, la and & originally with a` 
rounded base now becomes flat; ma and va with a well-rounded base now 
becomes triangular; the two base-strokes of /a originally making an 
angle now tend to bean arch; i£üra-strokes making an angle no longer 


ओळ — 

l. We aro indebted to Dr, Niranjan Prasad Chakrabarty of the Calcutta University 

for drawing our attention to a number of manuscripts found in E. Turkestan, each of 

which has in it a Table of Alphabet, obviously as an aid to the reading of it, Here, too, 

the table was annexed apart from the consideration that all the letters included in it were 
actually required for the Ms. concerned, 
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do so and go up higher. These are all points which prove that the charac- 
ter is later than ASoka's." ! 

Rai Bahadur. Ramaprasad Chanda points out the following as the; 
most notable characteristics of the Háthi-Gumphà& alphabet: “ (॥) А con- 
siderable number of letters with thick-headed vertical or serif; (2) ќа 
with the lower part of the vertical prolonged ; (3) invariably rounded ge 
(4) cha of the butterfly type with two loops ; (5) ta's having їп most cases 
rounded lower part." * It may also be noticed that in the Hàthi-Gu mphā 
alphabet, the letter а is made up of two side strokes meeting the vertical leav- 
ng a wide space between them ; the vertical of kha which in its earlier forms 
had nothing at its base has invariably a triangular or circular base; the 
letter ra which in its earlier forms was of a eork-screw pattern has become 
a straight vertical; and the letter Ла has no longer a short horizontal 
stroke attached a little below its right vertical. 

Applying all these prominent characteristics as a test of chronology of 
the letter-forms, and observing that the Hathi-Gumphs inscription shares 
them, to a considerable extent, with the inscriptious on the Sauchi Gate- 
ways, Rai Bahadur Chanda finds indication to be able to say that the 
Hathi-Gumpha inscription “ts later in date not only than ASoka's edicts 
and the  Besnagar Garuda pillar inseriptions, but also later than the 
Bharhut torana inscription апа the Nānāgbāt inscription of the time of 
the Andhra king Siri Sátakani L.” 

The Rai Bahadur has sought, indeed, to deepen the significance of 
Dr. Indraji’s observations by conceiving as many as seven stages in the 
evolution of the Brahm! letter-forms from the Edicts of ASoka to the 
Sanehi Gateway-inscriptions, the sixth being represented by the Hathi- 
Gumphà inscription of Kharavela and the fifth by the Besnagar Garuda 
Pillar inscription of Maharaja Bhagavata, the Nánághàát Cave inseription 
‘of Nayaniká, the widow of Sütakani I, and the Barhut E. Gateway inserip- 
tion of Dhanabbiti, taken in a chronological order. , 

In the opinion of Prof. Bühler, the characters of the Sanchi 
South Gateway inscription wherein a king Siri-Sátakani is mentioned were 
almost identical with those of the Nanaghit Cave inscription of Nayanika, 

As against this opinion, Rai Bahadur Chanda maintains that the charac- 
ters of the Nanighit Cave inscription of Nayaniká and also those of the 








|. Actes du Bixieme Congres International des Orientalistes, Part LIT, р. 740, 
2. Memoirs of Arcbwological Survey of India, No. I, p. 0. 
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Nasik Cave inscription of king Kanha differ from the Sanchi Gateway 
inscriptions in these two essential features: “ (]) Letters with the so- 
called serif or thick-headed vertical are quite conspicuous by their 
absence in these records, (2) In place of /a's with the invariably round 
lower part of the Sianchi Gateway inscriptions, we have in these earliest 
Andhra inscriptions and in the coins of king Siri Sata (rightly identified 
with Siri Sátakapi of Nānāghāt) /a's with mostly angular lower part." 

Sometime ago Mr. R. D. Banerji read, at one of tbe monthly meetings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, а carefully written paper embodying the 
results of his study of the letter-forms of the Nanaghat Cave ins- 
cription of Nayaniks and the Hathi-Gumpha inscription of Kharavela. 
His paper, which has been meant for publication in JASB with copious 
illustrations, showed that he had made a most painstaking analysis of the 
letter-forms of the two inscriptions. He said, in the course of discussion, 
that he could see in Kbàravela's inseription the engraving of three separate 
bands. Не tried to point out that in all cases ga’s and ta's were not arched 
or rounded but angular, and that, as a matter of fact, there were a namber 
of letter-forms bearing the characteristic features of Agokan Brahmi, and 
that, on the other hand, there were certain letter-forms in the Nanachat 
Cave inscription that anticipated those of the Kusána inscriptions. Thus 
he found reasons to differ from Rai Bahadur Chanda who assigned an 
earlier date to the alphabet of the Nānāghāt record. He seemed to think 
that as, on the ground of antieipation of some of the letter-forms of the 
Kusána inscriptions, the Nünüghàüt record might be dated later, во, on the 
ground of lingering resemblance with the letter-forms of A$okan Вгайш, 
the Hathi-Gumpha record might be dated earlier. He inclined to explain 
the occurrence of different types of Brahmi! letters in the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription by the fact that of the scribes employed, one was well-praetised 
in the Eastern variety, one in the Southern variety, and so on 

Mr. Banerji’s analysis of the Bráhmt letter-forms of the two inserip- 
tions leaves nothing to be desired in the way of industry and precision. 
It convinces us that all the ge’s in Khüravela's inscription are not arched ; 
that the lower parts of all the fa's are not invariably rounded ; that it has 
a number of letter-forms bearing the characteristic features of the alphabet 
of the Maurya inscriptions ! ; and that the Nānāghāt Cave inscription 
shows some letter-forms anticipating those of the Kusana inscriptions. 





I, Some of the Háthi-Gumphá letter-forms may be Asokan or Mauryan, but none of 
the Ašokan or Mauryan letter-forms has a serif or thickened top. 
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His analysis serves so far as to enable us to think that Rai Bahadur 
Chanda’s statement has erred in facts. But he himself has failed to pro- 
duce a convincing proof to substantiate his position as to the currency of 
the Northern, Southern, Eastern and Western varieties of the Brühml 
alphabet precisely at that period of time which had seen the engraving 
of the inscriptions concerned." Im dealing with the language of Khüravela's 
inscription, he has taken the substitution of dia for fia to be a character- 
istic of the Southern dialect, the dialect which was current in Kaliüga and 
Andhradeéa. Is it a right assumption that because the inscription of 
Khüravela and that of Nayanik& are found engraved in Southern countries 
their language must have been a Southern dialect ? Сап we seriously take, 
on the same ground, the letter-forms of the Nànüghat Cave inscription as 
representative of the Southern variety of the Brühmi alphabet ? We 
cannot. We find that for the engraving of the most southern copies of 
his Minor Rock Ediets, King Ašoka employed a scribe, named Pada, who 
hailed from a country, say the Gandhira region, where Kharosthi was the 
script in common use. The same remark holds true of the seribe or 


mason-engraver employed to inscribe Dhanabhüti's record on the Barhut 
E. Gateway. 


We are prepared to entertain Mr. Banerji’s hypothesis in so far as it 
leads us to believe that the scribes employed to incise Khüravela's inserip- 
tion represented different localities. In examining the letter-forms of the 
Barhut inseriptions, we found some clear data compelling us to think on 
similar lines,—to feel that certain carvings and inscriptions were the work- 
manship of a particular group of artists, and others those of other groups. 
We were constrained to think that Rai Bahadur Chanda’s view of the 
development of the Brahm! alphabet was defective in so far as it did not 
consider what effects might have been produced if different groups of artist- 
scribes hailing from different parts of India were employed to do work on 
the same piece of stone, either at the same time or at different times. The 
Каі Bahadur failed to notice that, so far as the Barhut Inner Railing was 
concerned, there were two carvings * with a number of inseriptions, in which 
the letter cha was of the butterfly type with two loops, the letter pa had a 


l. We mean the period anterior to the date of com Lalita 
s. » Se position of tho -Vistara whioh 


2. Cunningham's Stipa of Bharhut, Pl, XIV 
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Паб base, and the letters tended to show thickened tops or serifs. Although 
we felt that these were the workmanship of one group of artists who 
represented a particular locality, we found no means of. ascertaining what 
locality of India was actually represented by them. 

We have now, thanks tothe continued efforts and successes of the 
explorers and epigraphists, a good number of inscriptions, the letter forms 
of which show a close resemblance in many respects, to wit: {l) our 
old Brahm! inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves ; (2) Mr. 
Jackson’s second Barbar inscription recording the name of the rock on 
which it is engraved as GoradAagiri ; (3) the Sanchi Gateway inscriptions 
incised during the reign of one King Siri-Sátakani ; (4) two Pabhosa 
inscriptions of As&Jhasena referring to Bahasatimita ; (5) GotamImitra’s 
inscription referring to King — Visnumitra! ; and (6) Mr. Jayaswal's 
“Sunga Inscription of Ayodhya,” ? referring to Pusyamitra. Curiously 
enough, while these epigraphs, especially the inscriptions of Kharavela and 
Agadjhasena, all referring to Bahasatimita, show all the signs of later deve- 
lopment, later than the Mauryan, YaSamita’s Brick Tablet inscription 
referring to BrAasvatimita is found in Brahmi characters which are deci- 
dedly Mauryan?. 

If Brhasvatimita of Ya$amitá's Brick-tablet was, as Dr. Vogel takes 
him to be, the same person as Bahasatimita of As&]lhasena's inscriptions, 
or the same person as J#añasatimifa of Kháravela's Hathi-Gumphs record, 
we get at last a fact, which altogether upsets Hai Babadur Chanda's 
chronological order of the Brihm! inscriptions. And we are inclined also 
to think alike with Mr. Jayaswal who says: “The Sungas both in in- 
scription and on coins used a script whose letter-forms are of a different 
style, and more advanced than the letter-forms of the later Mauryas. 
In the Besnagar inscription of the later Зайса Bhügabhadra, we have the 
Maurya forms. There being thus more than one style of writing in vogue- 
at one and the same time, the chronology of the records of the second cen- 
tury B.C. and thereabout is not deducible merely from letter-forms."* 


|. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. II. No. 3, p. 56. 
JBORS, Vol, XIII, Parts III-IV, p. 247. 

JRAS, IC, p. 90. 

JBORS, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV, p. 249. 
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5. JAYASWAL'S FIVE CORRECTED READINGS 


"The third instalment of corrections published by Mr. Jayaswal in 
JBORS, Vol. XIV, Part I, pp. I50-l, goes to show that he keeps yet 
an open mind as to the reading of the text of Khüravela's inseription. 
The fact that he has so far revolved like a weather-cock at every gust 
of wind is indicative of nothing but his indecision. We shall consider 
below five of the corrected readings which he has offered and see whether 
and how far they bear scrutiny. 


First, he proposes to read Maàüameghavalana, instead of Mahaimegha- 
vahana, as а common patronymical epithet of King Khāravela and 
King Kadampa-Kudepa in the old Brahm! inscriptions Nos. I and III. 
He seems to think that the patronymic JMaüAamegAarühawa implies that 
Mabümeghavaühana was the personal name of Khüáravela's grandfather. 
Even if his reading be correct, we do not see how his conclusion is 
correct, There are numerous instances in the Brahm! inscriptions where 
for a we have the use of a, e.g., Bråāsvāłti for BrÁaspati їп Yasamatà's 
Brick-tablet inscription. Even supposing that in Mahameghavahana, a 
has not been represented by à, where is the evidence to prove that 
Kháravela's grandfather was succeeded by his father and that bis father 
was succeeded by him? Seemg that, whether as Mahaimeghavahana 
or ав JMahümeghavühana, it occurs as a common epithet of two kings of 
the same Kalinga royal family, we may say without much fear of 
contradiction that  MaAàmeghavühana was а common epithet of King 
Kbaüravela and King Kadampa-Kudepa, as well as that of their prede- 
cessore, But here his reading itself is open to dispute. As bad luck 
would have it, exactly that portion of the inscribed surface of the rock 


“is fissured which contains the letters inseribing the epithet. So far 


as No. І is concerned, the choice lies not only between ma and mā, but 
also between та and mo. As regards No. III, the ¿-stroke is not 
where it should be. А similar apparition can be noticed in the inscrip- 
tion of Kusuma (No. XIV) inducing one to read Kusumasa as Kmusumüsa. 
We do not see much use making fuss over wa and mā 


Secondly, he proposes to read іп I. 9 sa-ó(i)/a-senavahano vipamum- 
citum Madhuram apayato, correcting — samb(t)ta his previous correction 
to sa-b(i)fa, and to translate sa-bita-senavahano: “ with his army and 
transport baving lost their morale." He thinks that dita is the same 
word as vīta, which has a technical military significance, 
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as may be proved on the authority of the Amarakosa where (in Bk. 
Ksatriya, 43) we read: бат tu asdram shastyaévam. Неге vila 
is explained as a substantive. But Mr. Jayaswal interprets bila as an 
adjective qualifying sema-vaAama, which is impossible on the authority 
of the Amarakosa. Another objection is that after panādena there must 
be a verbal form to denote the effect of the action implied, wbile Mr. 
Jayaswal's reading and rendering serves to remove the verbal form 
altogether. Moreover, one can be sure more about we as the final 
syllable than about »o. We do not deny the possibility of the reading 
sabita as it appears in the estampages. What we deny is the possibility 
of Mr. Jayaswal's interpretation of it, Even sa/ifa must be taken in 
For the appearance bla as ġa, one may 


the same sense as som/^Bhifa. 
saiita=sambhita, one may compare 


compare gaéhira in Y 2. For 
sam&üra = samkhüra in I. lê. 
Thirdly, he proposes to read in I. 2 mamdam Avaraja-nivesita- 
Pithudam gadabha-namgalena ka@sayati, correcting his previous correction 
mamdam avardja-nivesttam  pithuda, and takes it to mean “ He (Khira- 
vela) razes to the ground (lit. ploughs down) with an  ass-plough 
Pithumda the market. town (manda), founded by (the) Ava king.” Iu 
support of his reading Ava-rdja, he argues: ''There was an ancient 
Tamil race Aya (Cam. H.L, p. 596) and a kingdom called Ava-muita, 
to the north of Künchr, in the time of Samudragupta (Allahabad inscrip- 
tion), and a people spelt as Avarni and Aruarnt below or by the Kistna 
as described by Ptolemy.” Не also puts forward as an argument: © The 
Bhügavata records an Ara dynasty (xii, 2-29) which the Visuu (iv. 24. 3) 
equates with Andhra. This agrees with Ptolemy. The Avas were in 
the Andhra country at the time.” We have looked in vain into the 
Visnu-Purána (iv. 24. |3) for the equation of any dynasty by the name 
of Ava with the Andra. The letter read as à in Mr. Jayaswal's Acaraja 
cannot be read as à in view of the fact that in it the two left strokes do 


l. A statement in the Nasik Cavo inscription No, IO (EI, Vol. VIII) goes indeed 
to prove that panüdena may be used even without a verbal expression after it to denote 
the effect produced by the action implied in it. But it is difficult to understand that in 
the Haáthi-Gumphàá statement the verbal expression vipamurncitum (to release, to relieve) 
governs madhurd instead of senavdhanas, Tho statement їп the Nasik Cave inscription 
reads: "''Bhatürakà amfiatiyd ca gotosmim vargaratum  málayehi rudham Utamabhddram 
mocayitum ca Mdlayd pranüden' eva apaydtd,” which Senart translates: “ And by order 
of the lord I went to release the chief of the Uttamabhadras, who had been besieged 
for the rainy season by the Málayas, and those Miülayas fled at the mere roar (of my 


approaching) as it were, 
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not meet the vertical leaving a space between them. We doubt the 
correctness of his reading mamdam. Mr. R. D. Banerji's estampage clearly 
shows that the first letter of Mr. Jayaswal's Avardja is pu. We make bold 
to dispute namgalena kasayatt because the letter after namgale or magale is 
пе and is intended to be connected with kõsayati. 

Fourthly, he proposes to read іп I. l2 Tramira-dega-samghatan, 
correcting his previous correction famara-deha-samghatam, and takes it to 
mean “ the combination (or league) of the Tramira (=Tamil) countries." 
His reading 7ramira has come very near to our famira or timira. Mr. 
Jayaswal does not at all consider that here the word samgkāťta may also 
be interpreted in the sense of samkAaía meaning “called”. Regarding 
his reading dega, our first objection is that in the estampage of Mr. Vats, 
the letter da shows similar e-strokes on both ends. Our second objection 
is that the use of the cerebral sibilant ҙа is unexpected. Mr. R.D, 
Banerji's estampage tends to produce the appearance of the first letter 
. as ft, and the estampage of Mr. Vats that of tra. We cannot think 
that here Tramira occurs as a spelling for the Tamil (Тата or the 
Sk. Dravida), due to the fact that Za or da is in all cases represented 
by da, and nowhere by ra. 

Fifthly, he proposes to read in I. I6 piniérto, correcting his previous 
reading vinis(i)to. He has evidently relied too much on the estampage 
of Mr. Vats, forgetting that in taking an impression, a man, however 
careful and cautious he may be, is apt to exercise his own diseretion 
in determining the outlines of the letters. If we were the men engaged 
for the purpose, we would have found ourselves quite at liberty to mark 
out the letter as (+). Anyhow, it is certain that the letter was never 
meant to be ér, cf. the letter ¿r iu BrAasvát: on Yagamita’s Brick-tablet 
(JRAS, lol, p. l20). 
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6. THE LANGUAGE 


Judged by the sound-system and syntax, the language of the old 
Brahm! inscriptions is very nearly Pali, the language of the Buddhist 
Tipitaka preserved in Ceylon, Siam and Burma. Leaving the spelling 
and pronunciation of a few words out of consideration, we can say tbat 
their language is Pali, and nothing but Pali. The exceptional cases of 
spelling and pronunciation are important as enabling the reader to detect 
the under-current of a dialect having affinity, in respect of its phonetics, 
with Ardha-Magadht, the language of the extant Jaina Agama. 

Broadly speaking, the differences between the language of the old 
Brahmi inscriptions and Ardha-Magadht are the differences which exist 
between Pali and the Jain Prakrit and have been specified by Prof. Jacobi.! 
For example, in the Jain Prakrit, in final syllables, as wellas in the 
middle of words, o is frequently represented by e, while in the language of 
the old Brahmt inscriptions and in Pali, о is nowhere represented by e. 
At the same time, the language of the old Brahm! inscriptions shows a 
complete agreement with both Pali and Ardba-Magadbi in its tendency 
not to replace the Sanskrit r-sound by the /-sound. 

The language of the old Brahm! inscriptions differs from Ardha- 
Mágadhi and agrees with Pali also in its main tendency not to indiserimi- 
nately cerebralize the dental nasal. 

Now let us examine the exceptional cases of spelling and pronuncia- 
tion and see what results we obtain and hoy we can account for them. 
Let us, first of all, examine the invocation formula as it occurs in Khára- 
vela's inscription. This was obviously a rendering from a current Jain 
formula, which probably survives in the later full-fledged formula : 
Namo arihamtaámam, namo sidhanam, ete. In the inseriptional formula, the 
cerebral nasals are replaced by the dental, but the spelling алата is 
yet retained, while the commoner spelling, as evidenced by the inseriptions 
of Khüravela and Khiravela’s chief queen, is arañamta. Both of these 
two spellings are met with in Ardha-Magadht, the spelling arihamta being 
met with more frequently than ara4og/a, while only one spelling, arañanta, 
is met with in Pali. We also notice that, in the second clause, the cerebral 


ML EM E पं कै की . —— — M H——MÀ— 

I, Preface to the Aydramga-Sutta, edited by Н, Jacobi, Part }— Text, pp. VIII. XI V. 
Head also P, V. Bapat's interesting paper ‘ТЬе Relation between Pali and Ardha- 
Migadhi," Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. L. 
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sonant aspirate dia has been replaced by the dental dia, and we have, 
for the Sk. sarva, sava (=savva), precisely as in ardha-Mázadhi, instead 
of sada (=sabéa) as in Pali." 

The language of the old Brahmi inscriptions shows an agreement 
with Árdha-Mágadhi in its tendency to retain the Sk. d-sound instead 
of substituting for it the Vedic cerebral sound Z as in Pali: Zadara 
(I l)=Ardha-Magadh! #adara= Sk. kadira= Pali kalāra; kīdikā, 
kidita (I. I) -Ardha-Magadhi kidiya, kiddā, sidiya=Sk. krida, kridita 
= Pali kilika, kilita; kidapayat/i (I. 4) = ÀÁrdha-Mügadht kidavayai — Sk. 
kridayati = Pali &ilapayati ; pidapayati (I. 9)=Ardha-Magadht pidavayat 
=Sk. pidayati = Pāli pilapayalt ; fadaga (I. 2) = Árdha-Mágadhl tadaga = 
Sk. fadága = Pāli talaka ; veduriya (I. 0, I. l5)=Ardha-Msgadhi veduriya 
= Sk. vatdirya= Pali veluriya. 

Forther, as to the exceptional cases of spelling and pronunciation, 
the language of the old Brahm! inscriptions differs from Pali and agrees 
with Ardha-Magadhi in its greater tendency to replace the surd by the 
sonant of a consonantal group : fadaga (I. 2) = Pali (alata = Ardha-Msgadhi 
tadaga ; padhame (I, 2)= Pali pathame, pathame= Àrdha-Mágadht padAame ; 
°райАа (I. I3) Pali °patha=Ardha-Magadhi °райа (a change from padha); 
‚айда, Goradha (I. 3, I. 8, I. 9)= Pali *radha, Goratha=Ardha-Magadht 
raha, Goraha (changes from radia, Goradha) ; Pithudaga (l. 2)= Pali 
Puthudaka=Ardha-Magadht Pihudaga, Pthudaga; samghata (I. \?)== Pali 
samkhata, samkhyata=Ardha-Magadhi samkAa/a * ; Madhuram (I. 9) — Pāli 
Madhuram = Sk. Muthwa@m=Ardha-Magadht MaAuram (a change from 
Madhuram). 

The language under discussion differs from Pāli and agrees with 
Ardba-Magadb! also in its tendency to form а gerund by adding ta (= Ardha- 
Magadbi //3) instead of (va to the verb; actfayita (l. 3) =Ardha-Mégadht 

- acimtayitta = Pali acintayitva ; ghatapayita (I. 9)=Ardha-Magadht gAata- 
rayitia = Pali ghataipayitvd; in its tendency to change p into v in the 
middle of a word:  kara-vama-auugaha (I. 7) = Pali kara-pana-anugaha ; 
in its tendency to frequently use pana (=Ardha-Magadhi panna, Pali 
panna, ратта, раћћа) for paca: panmatisaAt (I. 2) = Pali paficatimsahi ; 
panatariya (l. I5) = Pāli pafica-sattati ; in its tendency to represent Ње r of 





l. Cf. also puva (I. 5, I, 2)= Ardba.Mágadbf риса Pali pubba i savata (I. R) ardha- 
Magadhi savratiha = Pali sabbaftha ; yovana (I. })= Ardha-MAgadhi yourana = Pali 


yobbana, a 
2. Here samghàta may be equated also with Sk, and Pali samghdatw, 
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a conjoint consonant by m: dampa (I. 4)— Pali dappa Sk. darpa ! ; 
samdamsayamto (I. 7)= Pali samdassayamto=Sk. sanda réayan ; akhadamsa 
(IX) = Pali akkhadassa = Sk. аћвайағёа ? ; in its tendency to, dispense with ¢- 
sound in the middle of a word; cavnthe (I. 5)= Ardha-Mágadht cautthe = 
Pali catutthe ; and in its tendency to represent kå by A: siharani (L.3)= 
Ardha-Magadht siha гаты = Pali sikAarüni. 

If Mr. 8, D. Banerji's reading dÀut[w]naà be correct, we find in it 
another point of agreement between the language of the old Brahm! 
inseriptions and Ardha-Magadht : dåutunā (II) = Ardha-Magadhi dÁutuna = 
Pali dAituna. 

In padtyo (I. 2) 2 Sk. palih= Pāli and ardha- Mázgadht paliyo, one has 
an exceptional instance, where 2 is represented by d= Pāli १. In veduriya 
(I. I0, I. 5) = Sk, vaidürya, one has a case, in which 4 is represented by 
d=}. In vana (І. 7) 2 Sk. pana and in dapa (if it is a correct reading) — Sk. 
drava, we have a ease, in which p and v are interchanged. In palikhani 
(I. 3)=Sk. parighün and in samghatam (I. I2)—SkK. samkhydlam, one 
has а case, in which kA and gå are interchanged. In ८७४०७३६. laya- 
nam, one has а case, in which the dental nasal is represented by the cere- 
bral. In Madhuram (I. 9) —2 Sk. Mathuram, one has а ease, in which #4 
is represented by 44. But these are exceptions which are met with equally 
in Pali. 

Regarding the use of two spellings of pa/ as pü/i and pali, of Làla 
as Lala and Lila, and of Zena as lena and lena in Pali, Dr. E. Müller's 
observations are worth quoting: “ It is very difficult to give exact rules 
for the use of Z as the manuscripts are even less consistent in this respect 
than with regard to the dental and cerebral »."? 

As regards palikhani = Sk. parighau, the usual Pāli spelling is paží- 
ghàni or palighani. The paZikAa spelling occurs in one of the Jataka versea 
(Fausbóll's Jütaka, Vol. VI, p. 276) :— . 

Esika parikAayo ca palikham aggaláni ca. 

The commentator suggests pa/igha as an alternative reading: pali- 
khan ti paligham, ayam eva va patho, © Here pa/tkAa means paligha, This 
paligha may also be the intended reading." 








l. If dapa be the correct reading, the word must be equated with Pali and Ardha- 
` Migadhi dava, and Sk. агага, 

2. The only exception in Pali is lomahamsa = lomaharga, 

3, E. Müller's Pali Grammar, p. 27 ë 
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As for sarhghala= Sk. samkhyita, we find a parallel instance in Pali 
Maghadeva (Culla-Niddesa, p. 80) = MakAadeva, although here both the 
forms may be regarded as phonetic changes from Mahadeva, which is the 
usual Pali spelling. 

No hypothesis regarding the character of the language should be built 
on the basis of the readings e/r»ash (I. 9) and samkarakarako (I. 6). 
For it seems that e/ina?n is but the enzraver's mistake ! for efisinarh = Pali 
elesanam, and smmküra for samkAàüra, cf. patisarnkAdrayali (I. 2). 

One need not be surprised if the intended reading in Khiravela's in- 
scription (I. 9) was óramAananavYA or ёғайтатапать, which is the same in 
pronunciation as the Pāli draimandnam. So far as the present inscribed 
surface of the rock goes, one has to read dam/ananam or bahmananam. 

Apart from the question of chronology, the following Brahm! inscrip- 
tions may be so arranged as to indicate a march of the official language 
of ancient India from a stage of old Mázadhi towards Sanskrit through a 
Pali stage reached in the language of Ananda’s Sanchi Gateway inscrip- 
tion of Sátakarni's time and in that of the old Brahm! inscriptions : 


I. Piprahwa Vase Inseription— 


lya salila-ntdhane  Budhasa Bhagavate  Sakiyanash snkiti- 
bhatinam sabhaginikanam saputadalanam, 


ll. Ašoka's Rummindel Pillar Inscription— 


Devinampiyena Ptyadasina lajina visativasdbhisitena alana 
agaca.,.silavigadabhica kalapita slathabhe са usapapite. 


III. Yasamata’s Briek-tablet Inseription?— 


Jivaputaye rájabharyaye Brhaüsvatimitadhitu- Yasamatüye | kà:i- 
tam. 


IV, Gotamtmitra’s Pillar Inseription*— 


.mifrasa-putrasa-rafio- Visnumtrasadhitu-Idragibhadáge dhā- 
tiye Gotamiye Mitraye dinam thainbho, 





I. Etinam may be a genuine genitive plural form from elisa. 
2. JRAS, प्रा2, the inscription edited by J. Ph. Vogel. 
8. THQ, Vol. IT, No. 8, p. 442, the inscription edited by N. C. Majumdar. 
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V. Dhanabhüti's Barhut E. Gateway Inseription — 


Sugavarh raje raño Gàgipufasa Pisadevasa pawtema Gotiputasa 
Agarajusa putena Lachipaftena Dhanabhülina Катал tora- 
nam sifükarmwainfo ca upamina. 


VI. Ananda's Sanchi Gateway Inseription— 
Rüüo siri-Satakanisa üvesanisa Vasithiputasa Anaindasa dā- 


nan. 
VII. Kháravela's Chief-queen's Inscription — 


Arahatnta-pasiddyamn Kūālimgānam samananah fena kāri- 
fam—rajino Laldkasa Hathisihasa papotasa аА ина Kalit- 
ga-cakavatino stri-kidravelasa agamaAisina kartlam. 


VIII. As&dhasena’s Pabhosa Inscription, No. II— 
Adhichatraya raio Sonakayanaputrasa Varnsapalasa putrasya 
raf Tevanipufrasya Bhagavatasya putrena Vaihidaripu- 
trena Asadhasenena karitatin. 


IX. Sunga Inscription in Ayodhya '— 
Kosalddhipena dviratvamedhayajinah Senapateh Pugyamitra- 
sya gasthena KauBikiputrena Dhana...dharmarajfiah*® pituh 
Phalgudevasya ketanam küritain. 


We maintain that, from the point of view of antiquity of the Pali 
language, the foregoing setting of the Brahm! inscriptions is of little 
importance. For going back to earlier times, we find that, upon the 
whole, the sound system and grammatical forms of the langu:ge of the 
Girnar version of Asoka’s Rock Edicts are strikingly similar to those of» 
Pali. It appears that, for the adaptation of wordings of AS -ka’s edicts to 
the local dialects, arrangements were made in As ka’s Imperial Secretariat 
to have the drafts prepared by the drafters who were supposed to have been 
conversant with the local dialects of different centres, for which the edicts 
were intended. In theory, the Girnar copies of the fourteen rock edicts 
were meant to be drafted by the drafter familiar with the local dialect 
of Girnar. But in practice, in some instances, the drafters by а mutual 





}. JBORS, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV, p. 247, the inscription edited by К. P. Jayaswal 
2, Jayaswal reads dharmaràjrirh, 


2l 
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arrangement worked for oneanother or, for some reasons or other, the 
drafter employed to prepare drafts for one place was called upon to do the 
work for another place, and, in some instances, the draft prepared for one 
plaee was despatehed by mistake to another place. For example, by the 
sameness of opening words, Devinampiyasa vacanena, we may ascertain 
that'the Dhauli copies of Agoka’s Separate Rock Edicts and the copy of 
Queen's Ediet were drafted by one and the same drafter. We think 
there is no better way than this of explaining the irregularities of spellings 
and grammatical forms in the Girnar copies of ASoka’s fourteen Rock 
Ediets. 

Among distinctive characteristics of the sound system, we notice that 
the Girnar language invariably retains the s/-sound instead of assimilating 
it int» #À( (tA), and the «f-sound instead of assimilating it into th( = tth) : 
asti, násli, sarhstuta, stila, lislartt, anusasti, nistanaya ; invariably retains 
the r-sound in the word sarvata or sarvatra and optionally in the word 
purva, while in sara, re is assimilated into (२१०) ; and shows a greater 
tendency to optionally retain the ra-stop: prana, priya, sarvatra, бтайтата, 
sramana, parükrama ‘The last characteristic, viz., the retention of r-stop 
has its vestiges іп such Pali words as yatra, tatra, atra, aññatra, amutra, 
bhadra, ётайтата, gadrabha. In Pali, we have am and mi as two alterna- 
tive forms, while in the Girnar language, we have the use of only one 
form, namely, mA: vijifamhi, apakaramam^t. - The retention of the 
ya-stop is another point of agreement between the two languages: 
Girnar—kafarya, vyamjanato, dicyant; Páli—Sakya, vatya, eyamnganato, 
samkhyata. 

This may suffice to convince the reader of the fact that the Ра 
language was modelled on a western form of the Indian Prakritie dialect 
as typified by the language of the Girnar version of ASoka’s rock edicts. 
And if the language of our old Brahm! inscriptions is found to be very 
nearly Pali, we cannot, for that reason, be justified in thinking either that 
it was representative of a dialect, which was prevalent in the kingdom of 
Kaliüga, or that the Pali language was based upon the Kalinga dialect 
presupposed by it, Apart from other arguments advanced by other 
scholars against Prof. Oldenberg’s view,* we find that, unlike Aéoka’s 








l. Vinaya-Pitaka edited by Oldenberg, Vol. I, Introduction, p. liv. 


2. Nalinaksha Dutt's Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddbist 


Schools, pp. 262-4 ; Sunitikumar Chatterji's The Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language, Vol. I, pp. 56 ЇЇ. x 
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edicts, our old BràbmiI inscriptions bear no proof of adaptation to local 
dialects, In many essential points, the language of our old Brahm! in- 
scriptions bears likeness to that of the Girnar version „of Asoka's rock 
edicts. We can account for this likeness without resorting to Prof. 
Oldenberg’s hypothesis. The likeness might be simply due to the fact 
that our old Brahm! inscriptions were drafted by a Jain recluse who came 
to live in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves from Gujrat, or that the 
Jain recluse who composed our old Bráhm! inscriptions was won over from 
the Buddhist faith and utilised his knowledge of the Pali language. To 
render an adequate explanation for the Pāli diction, as well as for the 
exceptional cases of spelling and pronunciation, we see no better way than 
to presume that the old Brahm! inscriptions, as we now have them, were a 
rendering in a kind of Girnar language or of Ра from an original draft 
prepared by a Jain recluse in an eastern dialect presupposed by Ardha- 
Magadhi or Jain Prakrit, and that this rendering was done by another Jain 
recluse in the course of rewriting it, the Jain recluse who was either born 
and brought up in the Girnar region or won over from the Buddhist faith 
having an opportunity of being conversant with a dialect similar to the 
Girnar language or with Pili itself. 

Whether or no the spoken dialect of the people of Kaliiga was origin- 
ally a Dravidian form of speech is a disputed question. But it seems 
certain that the language of our old Brahm! inscriptions was not the 
spoken dialect of the people of Kaliiga. The Udayagiri and Kbandagiri 
caves where these inscriptions were engraved are situated in the heart of the 
Puri District of Orissa. The spoken dialect of the inhabitants of this Dist- 
rict is now known as Oriya. The spoken dialect of the people of Utkala- 
varga, the country of Utkala, was known to the outsiders, say to the 
cultured people in Magadha, as an unintelligible and uncouth jargon as 
might be inferred from the expression Ukkalavassa-bhasóz which has 
been used as a term of contempt in one of the passages of the Pali 
Tipitaka.^ Buddhaghosa, the Pali commentator, has altogether missed the 
significance of this expression. He takes it to mean “ two men of Utkala, 
Vassa and Bhafiüia by name."? This meaning is out of the question in 
the Pali passage where, while speaking of the philosophers propounding 


Sees 





^, Aùguttara-Nikāya, Part IT, p. 3. 
2. Manoratha-Piraol, Siamese edition, Part II, p. 377 : Ukkaldti Ukkala-janapada- 
vrdsino. Vassa-Bhanndti Vasso ca Вһаййо са dee jana. 
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views contrary to his own, the Buddha has referred to them as Ukkala- 
vassa-bhafifa, that is, as persons speaking in terms of the unintelligible 
and uncouth jargon of the country of Utkala. 


Our old Brahm! inscriptions’ is a conventional language, which tended 
to remain clear of Magadhisms, the elements of eastern dialects." Prof. 
S. K. Chatterji rightly observes: “ The Aryan langnage...came in the 
wake of the North Indian religions, Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism, 
and was used by royal patrons of these religions smong Dravidians and 
other non-Aryans, merely as a sort of religious language, in documents of 
a religious, and often of an administrative character.” ? 

We have sought to maintain that the Pali language, too, tended to 
remain clear of Magadhisms. It is most astonishing that Prof. Bapat freely 
admits attakare, paraküre, sukhe, dukkhe, jiva-sattame, and the like to be 
the genuine Pili forms,” forgetting that these Ardha-Magadhisms are 
clearly associated in the earliest Pali texts, notably the Ssmaiifiaphala- 
Sutta of the Digha-Niksya, Vol. I, with the doctrines of such recluse 
teachers as Pürana-Kassapa, Pakudha-Kaecáyana and Makkhali-Gosdla, 
and that, as such, these are meant to have been put within inverted com- 
mas as a means of being kept distinct from the Pali forms, attakaro, para- 
kāro, sukham, dukkham, and jiva-sattamo.* 


It is interesting to observe how scholars after scholars have erred 
on the wrong side in subsuming that all that is in Pali is Pali. The 
spelling of Rsigiri as Isigili, met with in the title and body of the Pali 
Isigili-sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, is cited by Prof. Lüders as a 
notable instance of lingering old Mégadhism in Pali, and no less as an 
evidence in support of his theory about the rendering in the existing Pali 
canon of old Мазай texts in a western dialect. But what scan be more 
misleading than this? As we bave sought to show elsewhere,’ the 
usual Pali name of the hill would have been Isigiri, and the Zsigili form had 





l. The word palikhdni which occurs їп Kháravela's inscription as an equivalent of the 
Pali palikhüni or palighüni, and the Sk. parighán, might be cited as an exception. But 
tbe alternative РВ spelling of paligha as paligha, met within the Vise}tha-Sutta, Sutta- 
Nipáta, indicates that the case із not that of replacement of tbe ra-sound by the la-sound 
but that of an inter-consonantal change effected through Za or da, 

2, The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, Vol. I, p. 63. 

3. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. L. p. 23. 

4. See Bsrus's paper—The Ajivikas—in the Calcutta University Journal of the 
Department of Letters, Vol, II, pp. 46-5]. 

5. Barua's paper—Jinalogy and Buddlalogy—Calcutta Review, Oct., I924, p. 60. 
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to be adopted for a very special reason, meaning it to be put within 
inverted commas. The reason for adoption or retention of the spelling 
Isigili has been stated in the Sutta itself :— . 


" Bhutapubbam, Bhikkhave, patica-Pacceka-buddha-aatani imasmim 
Isigilismim pabbate ciranipásino ahesum. Те imam pabbatam pavisanta 
dissanti, pavittha na dissanti. Tam enam manuasa disva evam йһатви: 
‘Ayam pabbato ime ist gilatéti  Isigili, Isigili tveva ватаййй uda- 
padi,"! 

“ Formerly, O Bhikkhus, some five hundred Egotistie Buddhas (her- 
mit teachers) came to live for ever (i.e., to cast off their bodies) in (the 
dark caverns of) this Isigili mountain. "They could be seen entering (the 
caverns of) this mountain, and once they entered into the mountain, 
they could no longer be seen. Observing this s! range happening, the 
people said : * This mountain swallows these sages,” and hence arose the 
name of the hill—Isigili, ‘the swallower of sages,’ ” 

The explanation offered by the Buddha enables us to understand that 
the real name of the mountain which was Rşigiri or Isigiri, * the Mountain 
abode of the Hermits,” was locally pronounced as Isigili, and acquired a 
new association of ideas in the fanciful etymological derivation “ [si- 
gilatéti Isigili," * the Hermit-swallower because it swallows the hermits,” 
and that this new association could not be embodied without coining such 
a longer name in Pali as Isigili-giri == Regigili-giri, “ the Hermit-swallower- 
mountain,” 

As we have seen, the substitution of the Dental sonant aspirate for the 
Dental surd aspirate in such words as padha, radda, Goradha, padhama, 
and Madhuré is a characteristic of the dialect presupposed by the language 
of our old Brahm! inscriptions, that is to say, of the language of the 
supposed first draft. Among the later Prakrit dialects, the Saurasent, the* 
vernacular of the people of  Sürasena or Mathura region, has alone 
been characterised by this kind of phonetic change in "Vararuei's Prakrta- 
PrakaSa, in the aphorism (XII. 3) : “ The Dental consonants ta and tha 
which are not the initials of any words and are not conjoined with other 
consonants change respectively into da and dha.” 

One need not be astonished if the first draft of Kharavela’s inscription 
was prepared in the dialect of the Mathura region by a Jain recluse who 





|, Majjbima-Niküya, Vol. ПІ, Part I, p. 68. 
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was familiar with it. The two inseriptions discovered and published by 
Mr. Jackson in the Barabar Hills offer us an instance of the substitution 
of dha for tha.', In the earlier inscription, the letter-forms of which 
are similar to those of Agokan inseriptions, the name of tbe particular 
bill to which it is attached is recorded as Gorathagiri, while in the later 
inseription, the letter-forms of which are strikingly similar to those of 
Kh&ravela's inscription, the name of the same hill has been recorded as 
Goradhagiri.* 

Mr. R. D. Banerji offers this explanation for the use of the spelling 
Goradhagiri in the second inscription: © The substitution of dha for tha 
shows that the second record was incised by an inhabitant of Southern India. 
It is quite possible that this reeord was incised by an inbabitant of 
Kalifiga, probably one of the men who had accompanied Kháravela in his 
first campaign against the king of Magadha."5 

We find it difficult to agree with Mr. Banerji in thinking this kind 
of substitution was a peculiarity of the spoken dialect of the people of 
Kalibga in view of the fact that in none of ASoka’s inscriptions in 
Kalinga we notice it. If it be true that the second record was actually 
incised by one of the men who had accompanied King КЬёгауеја in his 
campaign against the people of Rajagaha, the fact may be explained 
differently, The author of the record might be a man who was brought 
up in Mathura or the Mathura region. Our explanation is more plausible 
on the ground that, according to the Hathi-Gumpha record, Mathura was 
used by King Kháravela as the military base in his campaign against the 
King of Anga-Magadha, and no less in bis campaign against the kings of 
Uttarápatha.* | 

We may, on another ground, maintain that the presupposition of the 
language of the supposed first draft of Khüravela's inseription was not the 
spoken dialect of the people of Kalinga. In Khéaravela’s inscription, we 
have cavuthe (l. 5) for the Pali catutthe. We find that civudasa occurs 
in all the versions of Aéoka’s fifth Pillar Edict as a common spelling for 
catuddase. The dialects of all the versions of Aégoka’s Pillar Edicts point, 
beyond any doubt, to the existence of a widely prevalent lingua franca, 
or language of the cultured laity as Professor Rbys Davids would like to 
onc ———— C NEN PTY 

а, JBORS, Vol. I, Fart II, pp. Ibo. . 


2. The point is ably discussed by R, D Banerji in JBORS, Vol. ITI, Part 
| E Р + - . t IV " 500 . 
8. JBORS, Tol. HI, Part IV, pp. 500-50] —— 


4. See for fuller discussion passim, under Geographical Allusions. 
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call it, in the third eentury B. C., in the Middle Country extending as far, 
say, as Kausümbi and Mathura. It is apparent that the dialects of these 
Pillar Ediets are full of Magadhisms. And if we до by the verdict of 
Vararuci, the predominant tendency of the Magadhi dialects was Saurasent,! 
that is to say, of the dialect of the people of Mathura. 

Thus we are led to assume that the Udayagiri-Khancagiri caves in 
Orissa, Mathur and Ujjeni-Girinagara were the three important centres of 
Jainism during the reign of Khiiravela, and that the language of КЬёга- 
vela's inseription is, so far as its grammatical forms go, the same as the 
dialect of the Girnar version of AsSoka's Rock Edicts, and, so far as its 
sound system goes, a combination of the Girnar and Mathura dialects.® 

The substitution of dha for tha cannot be said to be à peeuliarity of the 
Pali language on the ground that in Pali, too, we have Madhuri as a spell- 
ing for Mathura, just in the same way that we have in it Isigili asa 
spelling for Isigiri, and Makhādeva and Maghadeva as two spellings for Mahā- 
deva. All these were locally current proper names retained in Pali, and 
meant to be put within inverted commas, that is to say, to be kept distinet 
from the standard Pali spellings. ‘The spelling of the name Midhava: 
Videha as Mathava-Videgha occurring in the Satapatha- Bráhmana (I. 4. ]) 
is au apt parallel in Sanskrit literature. This spelling shows that the 
personal name Madhava-Videha was locally pronounced, most probably by 
the inhabitants of Videba or Mithila region, as Mathava- Videgha. 

We mean to say that the spelling Madhura was not due to a Pali ren- 
dering of the Sk. Mathurai,—that, in other words, Madhura was а jana- 
pada-nirutti or de&i-nama, that is to say, a locally current proper name, 
which found recognition in Pali. In accordance with a significant state- 
ment made by the Buddha in the Arapavibhaüga-Sutta of the Majjbima- 
Nikaya (Vol. III, Part III), one locally current proper name, if it signifies 
an object for which it is intended, is as good as the other, and there is no ` 
sound reason for regarding one of them as more correct than the other. 
The importance of his statement lies also in the fact that it contains a 
reasonable explanation for the recognition of a particular form of the pro- 
per name not from any intrinsic superior value of its own but on account 
M ee a eee 

li Vararuti’s Prükrta-Prakaéa, XI. : Prakrtih Saurascni. 

2. See Actes du Bixieme Congres International dea Orientalistes, Part ПІ, p. 740, 
where Bhagawanla! Indraji remarks : '' The whole inscription isin proae, Its language 
ia Prakrit, different from the Lat (Pillar) inscriptions of Afoksa, but resembling the old 
MabAráüstra Prakrit of the Western India cave inscriptions." This characterisation is too 
general to need comments, 
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of local adaptation. We quote below his statement in ertenso to enable 
the reader to judge for himself what it is and what it implies :— 

Janapada-niruttim ndbhiniveseyya, samafifíam ndtidhaveyyd ti—iti kho 
pana etam vuttam. Kific'etam paticca vuttam ? Каіћай ca, Bhikkhave, 
janapada-niruttiya ca abhiniveso hoti samaññāya са atisüáro ? Idha, Bhi- 
kkhave, tad ev’! ckaccesu janapadesu ' Pati?ti safijánanti, *Pattan'ti, Vitthan’ 
ti, 'Sarávan'ti, ‘Dharopan’ti, ‘Ponan’ti, *Pisilan'ti safjdnanti. Iti yath@ 
yatha nam tesu tesu janapadesu sañjānanti tathàá tatha thimasad parámassa 
abhinivissa voharati? : “Idam eva saccam, mogham aññan” ti. Evam kho, 
Bhikkhave, janapada-niruttiya ca abhiniveso hoti затћћауа са atiszro.® 
Kathat са, Bhikkhave, janapada-niruttiya са anabhiniveso hoti sam- 
afiiaya са anatisaro ? Idha. Bhikkhave, tad ev'ekaccesu janapadesu 
‘Patt'li safijánanti, ^Pattan'ti, *Vitthan'ti, *Sarüvan'ti, "Dhàropan'ti, 
'Ponan'ti, *Pisilan'ti safijananti. Iti yathá yatha nam {еви tesu janapa- 
desu sañjünanti ** Idam kira'me @yasmanto sandhaya voharantf’’ ti taihà 
tatha voharati aparamasam.* Evam kho, Bhikkhave, janapada-niruttiya 
anabhiniveso hoti samaññaya са anatisáro. Janapada-niruttim ndbhini- 
veseyya, samaññam mádtidhüveyydti—iti yam tam vuttam idam etam 
paticca vuttam. 


“ * The local form of a proper name is not to be dogmatically adhered 
to, the local designation is not to be pressed too far. Such is the rule as 
stated. For what reason is the rule so stated ? And how is it, O Bhi- 
kkhus, thata man becomes inclined to dogmatically adhere to the local 
form of a proper name, and to press the local designation too far ? Here, 
O Bhikkhus, it so bappens that in some locality a utensil is known by the 
name of Pati,in some by the name of Patta, in some by the name of 
Vittha, in some by the name of Saráva, in some by the name of Dharopa, 
| in some by the name of Poma, and in some by the name of Pisila. The 
inhabitant of a particular locality having strongly embraced and dogmati- 
cally adhered to a particular form of the proper name whereby the utensil 
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l. Buddhaghova’s Papafca-Sidani, Siamese edition, Part IIT, p. 47 : Tad evan tam 
yeva bhüjanam. | 

2. Ibid, p. ATL: Abhinicissa  coharattti 'Pattan'ti-safijfánana-janapadam gantrà, 
"Pattam Gheratha dhovathA"" tisuted "" Andha-puthujjano, nayidam 'Pattam' "Раі nama 
esd, eram vadàht'' ti abhinivissa roharati. 

8. Ibid, p. 47L : Atisdro'ti abhivddanam (a misprint for atidhüeanam), 

4. Ibid, pp. बगल: Таһа tathd coharati aparamasanti '* Amhàkam janapade 
bhájanam “Pati'ti' euccati, ime pana nam *Pattan'tí cadant, Tato pattháya janapada- 
voháram muüceted раар "Рацап' (ева арағатазапѓіо volharati, | Tk 
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is known in this or that locality, boastfully says : “This is the only correct 
form, and the others are incorrect. Thue it is, O Bhikkhus, that a man 
becomes inclined to dogmatically adhere to the local form Sf a proper name, 
and to press the local designation too far. How is it, O Bhikkhus, that a 
man does not become inelined to dogmatically adhere to the local form of a 
proper name, and to press the local designation too far? Неге, О 
Bhikkhus, it so happens that a utensil is known by different proper 
names in different localities, in some by the name of Patt, in some 
by the name of Pa//a, and so on and so forth. The inhabitant of 
one locality, when he is in another locality, realising ‘that the 
gentlemen of the second locality conventionally use this form of the 
proper nane to designate this object,’ wisely use that particular form 
whereby the object is known in that particular locality without any local 
attachment (that is, abandoning the form whereby the object is known in 
his own ioealityv). Thus it is, О Bhikkhus, that a man does not become 
inclined to dogmatically adhere to the local form of a proper name, and to 
press the local designation too far. It is for this reason that the rule is so 
stated as : ‘ The local form of a proper name is not to be dogmatically 
adhered to,— the local designation is not to be pressed too far,’ "'! 


“RRR 


l. Hero we have refrained from introducing a discussion as to the origin and 
antiquity of Pili language, reserving it for à separate monograph. But it is our decided 

` Opini n that a conclusion about the antiquity of Pili drawn from the similarity observed 
between it and the language of Khüravela'a inscription is bound to bea dogmatism and 
dangerous presumption. Truman Micbelson's paper on ' Mégachisms in the Language of 
the Girnar, Sbabbazgarbi aod Mansehra Inscriptions’ (American Journal of Philology, 
7909, pp. 234 f., and J АОВ, I909, I, pp. 77 ff.) will receive full attention in the proposed 


monograph. 
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7. THE STYLE 


Our old Brültm! inscriptions are all written in prose, а rhythmic prose 
abounding in alliterations, elegant expressions, and balanced sentences, 
clauses and phrases. In reading these inseriptions, especially those which 
etand in the names of King Khüravela and his chief-queen, one cannot but 
be tempted to make out verses in them. We venture to say tbat all 
attempts made in this direction are destined to end in failure. "Their 
diction is metrical prose without revealing the actual process of versifica- 
tion. In reading out the inscription of Kháravela one is apt to feel as 
though one were chanting verses in marked cadences, the invocation formula 
in a variety of Kumira-Lalita metre, and the main text in a kind of 
Simhavikridita. 

Sean the invocation formula as carefully as you may, you cannot 
confidently class it as а metrical composition in any of the known metres, 
and yet your inclination will all along be to trace in it a process of versi- 
fication in the Kumára-Lalita metre. The fact is that the desire to produce 
a complete rhythmic effect has led the composer to balance up the groups 
of sounds in successive sentences, clauses or phrases, inducing a tendency to 
versification within a prose construction, So far as its greater rhythmic 
effect goes, the inscriptional formula || Namo aridamtünam || Мато sava- 
sidhanam || shows an improvement проп an earlier Jain formula || Мато 
arihamtümam || Namo sidjinam || which seems to linger in the later full- 
fledged Jain formala || Мато aritham/inam|| Namo sidhanam || Namo áyari- 
yanam || Namo wvajhaganam || Namo loe sarra-sa^&nam || quoted on p. 8 
(ante). Comparing the inscriptional formula with the later Jain formula, 
we detect that after the monotonous repetition of four similar clauses, the 
latter is closed with a clause || Namo loe savra-sahinam || constructed во 
as to maintain the rhythm of the whole, and that, in this final clause, one 
has a two-syllabie word in addition to those contained in the second clause 
of the former. In the formula consisting of two clauses, the insertion of 
one two-syllabie word suffices for the purpose, while in the formula consist- 
ing of five clauses, the insertion of an additional word is needed. 


I. Inseriptional formula — 
|| Namo arthamtaeam || Namo sava-sidhinam || 
Il. Later Jain Formula— 


|| Namo arthamtanam || Namo sidiinam || Namo arjariyanam || 
|| Namo uvajhayanam || Namo Zoe sacra-süáAünam || 


> 
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A similar Buddhist formula of invocation consisting of three clauses 
ean be traced in the Petakópadesa which is one of the extra canonical works 
presupposed by Buddhaghoga’s Atthas&linl, and probably also by the 
Milindapafiha. : 

III. Buddhist Formula in the Petakópadesa— 

|| Namo sammasambuddhinam || Parawatthadasstuam || 
|| Si/didiguna-páramippattanam || 


In the Buddhist formula, the first two clauses joined together read 
like a line of a verse, while the third clause shows that the composition is 
yet rhythmie prose. ‘The real character of the composition will be manifest 
if we supply the omissions and read it as follows :— 


|| Namo sammasambuddhünam || [Namo] paramattAadassinam || 
|| [Namo] si/ddignna-püramippattànam || 


Coming to the main text of Kharavela’s inscription, we find that the 
effect of rhythm is heightened by a mathematical progression of the 
volumes of sound, and that the main statement commences from the point 
where the climax is reached. In such a text as this the verbs are bound 
to be sparingly used, and a rhyming process is bound to play its part as 
will be evident from the following quotation :— 

I. (I)A Atrena mahàarajena || mahámegAhavaAanena || Cefa-rüjaramasa- 
vadhanena || pasatha-subha-lakhanena II cafuramta-rakhana-guna-upetena || 
Kalimgddhipating siri- Kararelena || pamdarasa-vasani || sir i-kadára || sari- 
ravata kidità || kumāra-kīdikā || 

The rhyming process plays its part also iu a sentence consisting of 
several clauses, each with a separate verb :— 

l. (2)—pak@ra-nivesanam patisamkhérayati || tadagapadiyo са bam- 
dhapayati || saviydna-patisamthapanam ca karayati || pakatiyo ca ran» 
jayati || 

In the text of the inscription of Kharavela’s chief queen, tbe same 
verb is repeated for the sake of rhythm and emphasis :— 

II—|| Arahamta-pasaddyam Kālimgānam samamanam lenam kāri. 
tam || rajino Laldkasa Hathisihasa papotasa dhītunā Kalimga-cakavatino 
airi-Kharavelasa aga-mahisin& karitam || 

The rhythm is sought to be maintained even in such a short inscription 
as that of Kamma and Kbina :— 

VII—|| Kammasa кола са || KAináya ca pasado || 
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For the sake of rhythm the words are left as they are without being 
joined according to the rules of Sandhi, e.g., guna-upetena (I. 3 ), and fivasa- 
sata-oghatitam (I. 6).! 

So far as these peculiarities are concerned, our old Brābmī inscrip- 
tions clearly anticipate the Pali prose style of the Milindapafiha, another of 
the extra-canonical works presupposed by Buddhaghosa's commentaries, 
which, even according to the tradition embodied in it, was not composed 
within the first five centuries of Buddha’s demise. And so far as these 
peculiarities are concerned, there is nothing save a few long-drawn cor- 
pounds within the four corners of the Pali Tipitaka to anticipate the prose 
style of our old Brahm! inscriptions. The Milinda descriptions of the 
city of Sügala and the earthquake signalising the memorable character of 
Vessantara’s charity, quoted below, will, we believe, show how close is the 
resemblance of its prose style with that of Kháravela's inscription, in spite 
of the fact that tbe prose style of the latter has not, as yet, attained the 
maturity of the prose style of the former :— 


I. Description of Ságala— 


Atthi Yonakünam nünaputabhedanam Sügalam пата nagaram пай?- 
pabbata-sobhitam | ramamiya-bhümippadesabhügam — ürüm-uyyünóOpavana- 
talaka-pokkharani-sampannam nadi-pabbata-vana-rámameyyakam, etc. 


II. Description of the Earthquake— 


Hettha mahavata saficalanti, sanikam samikam sakim sakim ükulákulá 
vayanti, опатапії unnamanti vinamanti, stnappalla радара papatanti, 
gumbagumbam = vaiáhakü sandhdvanti,...cudanti yakkha appesakkha, 
hasanti уаккћа mahesakkha kampamünüya mahapathaviya, 


s Our old Brahm! inscriptions’ is not the prose style of the Pali 
Tipitaka, nor that of earlier portions of the Jaina Agama, nor that of the 
Vedas, Brühmanas,'older Upanisads, Kalpa-Sütras, Niruktas and Prati- 
Sakhyas. So far as their prose style goes, they stand out, in point of time, 
as a notable landmark in the literary history of India, Just as with reference 
to the accidental unconscious beginning and maturer development of the 
style of Kavya poetry Aévaghosa’s Buddha-Carita stands midway between 
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|. Of, Vasa-abhisita or casa-abhisita (A&oka's R. E XII, Sabbargarhi 
s $ * - Н Р. 
Delbi-Topri, Delhi-Mirath; P. E. VI, Delbi-Topri). . ८५९ 
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the Prologue of ‘he Pali Nalaka-Sutta as found in the Sutta-Nipata' 
оп one side and Kálidása's Kumira-Sambhava on the other, so with refer- 
ence to the accidental unconscious beginning and maturer development of 
the rhythmical prose style, our old Ваһ от inscriptions represent a link of 
transition between some of Pāli set formulas of Buddhist precep!s and the 
Milinda’s descriptions of the city of *&zala and the earthquake, The Pali 
formulas representing an accidental nneonscious beginning of the prose 
style of Kháüravela's inseription are being quoted below :— 


I. Pali Formulas of Buddhist Precepts— 


(a) Nacca-gita-vàdita-vis tika-dassana-veramani 
[Vinaya Mabávagga] 
Nacca-gita-vadita-visika-dassana-veramani-sikkhapadam 
| Khuddaka-Pà tha] 
Nacca-gita. vádita-vislika-dassaná-veramamni-sikkhüpadam samadi- 
yāmi 
| Khuddaka- Pátha-Comy.] 
(b) mala-gandha-vilepana-dharama-mandana-vibhüsana-tthünà vera- 
mani 
[Vinaya Mahévagga] 
mala-gandha-vilepana-dharana-mandana-vibhitsana-tthana-vera- 
mani-sikkhā padam 
[Khudd aka-Pátha] 
mala-gandha-vilepana-dharana-mandana-vibhiisana-tthand vera- 
mami-sikkhapadam samadiyami 
[ Khuddaka-Patha-Comy.] 








l. We mean that tbe Sutta-Niplta contains one of the two versions of the discourse in 
I ndian languages, the other version being found in the Mabávastu, III, pp. 386.87. If 
Dhammananda Kosambi's identification be correct, ss we believe it is, this is the very 
discourse which was recommended for study by King A$oka in his Bhabru Edict under the ~ 
title '* Moneya-Bute,'" The verses of the Prologue appear to be а supergrowth and later 
addition. As to the relation between tbe Pili Prologue and the Buddbacarita, the follow- 
ing quotations will suffice :— 


(a) Pàli Prologue— 
Dadallamánam siriyà anomavcagnam 
dassess puttam Asitaphayassa Sakya. 
Disvd kumürag sikhim iva pajjalanttam 
tdrüsamam va nabhasigamam visuddham, 
(b) Buddha-Carita, III, 23 :— 
|... Dreteà ca tam rájasutaim striyasta jájealyamünam ७०७७३१ 4тїуй ca, 
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II. Khšravela's Inseription— 

I. 4—Dampa-nata-gita-vadita-samdasanahi kiddpayati nagarim. 

I. 7—8Sava-kara-vana.anugaha-aneküni-sata-sahasáni visajati pora-jana- 

padam. 

Striking, indeed, is the resemblance in respeet of the prose style and 
letter-forms which exists between the Barhut inscriptions attached as labels 
to two companion scenes depicting one of the Buddha-legends prespposed 
by those in the Lalita-Vistara! and the Hathi-Gumpba inscription of King 
Kharavela, although the latter shows a maturer development :— 


I. Barhut Inseriptions— 
(a) Utaram disa tini savata-nisisani, 
Dakhinam disa cha-kümdvacara-sahasáni, 


(b) Sadikarsammadam turam devanam. 


II. Hšthi-Gumphš Inscription— 

(a) I. 8—Satakanim pachima-disam haya-gaja-nara-radha-bahulam 
damdam. 

(b) I. i2—4nupadabhavanam са  terasa-vesa-sata-katam — bhidati 
lamiradaha-samghàtam. 





I. Cunningham's Stipa of Bharbut, Pl, XIV, S. Gate, Prasenajit Pillar, Middle and 
Lower Bas-Reliefs. The point is discussed by the author in the Buddhist India, 
a Buddhist Quarterly edited by Barua and Dharmacbarya, Vol. I, No. 3, 
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8. THE CONTENTS 


The contents of the Hathi-Gumphi inscription entitle it to a unique 
position. Among the remaining inscriptions, No. XV contains, as we 
saw, a table of Brahm! alphabet and the rest are short epigraphs to label 
the caves to which they are attached, or to which they are intended to refer, 
with records commemorating the aames of their excavators or builders, 
that is to say, of their donors. In two instances (Nos. II and XIII), the 
records expressly mention the class of persons for whom the caves are 
built,—the donee to whom the caves are meant to be dedicated, In ғо 
far as these records commemorate the names of the donors and the donee, 
they remind vs of the Barábar Hill Cave inscriptions of King Agoka and 
of the Nagarjunt Hill Cave inscriptions of King Dagaratha. And in so 
far as these records stand without the expression dana or dina signifying 
the act of dedication, and emphasize the excavation or building work in 
the verbal expression karita, they remind us of the Rummindet Pillar in- 
scription of King Agoka and the Barhut E. Gateway inscription of King 
Dhanabhüti. But in the majority of the cases the inscriptions are so worded 
as to indicate that the caves are intended to bear the names of their ex- 
cavators,—to be known as the caves of so and so, of King Kadampa- 
Kudepa, of Prince Vaduklıa- Varikha and the like. 


The reader will entirely misjudge to differentiate the bulk of the 
remaining inscriptions from Nos, II and XIV оп the ground that they 
commemorate the names of the excavators or builders of the caves but not 
those of the persons for whom the caves are excavated or built. We would 
say that the mention of the persons for whom the caves are excavated or 
built is unnecessary in these inseriptions, The fact that these caves are 
all meant for the residence of the recluses in Kalitga (Ka@/imganam samam- 
пат) is implied in each one of these inscriptions. For reading with 
reference to the context supplied in the Hathi-Gumpha record of Khára- 
vela's thirteenth regnal year, we find that all of the lI7 caves are meant 
to serve as kaüya-nisidi or resting places of the Arhats who happen to 
dwell on the Kumārī hill (Kumiari.pavale Arañato parintvasato hi kiya 
nisidiyaya). ' 

It is not only for finding out the context of the remaining inseriptions 
and for understanding the specific purpose of the ll7 caves excavated during 
the thirteenth year of Kharavela’s reign that one is to turn one's attention 
to the Hathi-Gumphs inscription. One has to read the last-mentioned 
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inscription as well for a general record of all the architectural construc- 
tions done during Khiravela’s reign and under his auspices. This is 
again not all. This inscription presents a systematic record of all the 
notable achievements of Khiravela, including all the works of art and 
architecture done under his auspices. And this, too, will be but an im- 
perfect and inaccurate characterisation of the contents of this inscription. 

The Háthi-Gumphà inscription appears to be a systematic record of 
Khüravela's personal history and successive achievements. The recorded 
facts are presented in the garb of an autobiographical sketch. The con- 
eluding paragraph is so designed as to make the record appear as closed 
with the name of King Khiravela-siri, that is, to create the impression 
that the record is written and signed by the king with his own hand. 
The invocation formula with which the record begins is meant to indicate 
the nature of the religious faith of the king. 

The opening statement contains a succinct account of how King Khira- 
vela «pent the first twenty-four years of his life, the first fifteen years as 
a young prince and the remaining nine years as a crown-prince, previous 
to his installation in the throne of Kaliiga, which took place after he had 
completed his twenty-fourth year. Here certain relevant details are 
given as to the physical featares and other kingly qualities of Khdravela, 
the name of the royal family of which he was the scion, and the useful 
sciences and arts in which he acquired proficiency. 

This is followed by the first year's record containing an account of 
how, in the very first vear of his reign, King Khüravela undertook to 
repair the capital of Kalihga, and to do all in order to please his subjects. 
The record expressly mentions the large amount of money spent by the 
king to do this work. 

The second year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
Second year of his reign, defied King Satakarni in marching towards the 
western quarter with a large army to attack the city of A$vaka or Rsika. 

The third year's record contains an account of how the king, in the 
third year of his reign, entertained the city of Kalihga with musical per- 
formances and general feasts and festivities. 

The fourth year's record contains an account of how the king, in the 
fourth year of his reign, consolidated his rule in Arakatapura or some 
other place which was inhabited by the Vidyüdharas, an aboriginal race 
of men. 

The fifth year's record contains an account of how the king, in the 
fifth year of his reign, facilitated communication by effecting an extension 
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of the old eanal opened out by King Nanda so as to lead it into the capital 
city from the Tanasuliya or Tanasult road. This record indefinitely hints 
at the amount of money spent for the purpose. А 

The sixth year's record contains an account of how the king, in the 
sixth year of his reign, showed unprecedented favours to inhabitants of the 
towns and districts by remitting all taxes and duties. 

The seventh year's record contains an account of how the king, in 
the seventh year of his reign, performed all the ceremonies of vietory as 
a publie demonstration of bis royal pomp and power. 

The eighth year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
eighth year of his reign, after having killed or stormed Gorathagiri, 
brought a heavy pressure to be brought upon the people of Rajagrha and 
effected a timely retreat to Mathura in order to relieve his troops terrified 
by the uproar of counter-attacks, and sumptuously feasted, in Mathura 
as well as in Kalinga, all sections of people, those who kept to household 
life or those who turned asceties, those who belonged to the Brahmanical 
orders or those who belonged to other religious orders. This record, too, 
mentions the large amount of money spent for the purpose. 

I The ninth year's record contains an account of how the king, in the 
ninth year of his reign, undertook to build a magnificent royal palace 
known by the name of “ Great-Victory-Palace.” This record expressly 
mentions the large amount of money spent for carryiog ont the project. 

The tenth year’s record contains an account of how the king, in 
the tenth year of his reign, paid proper homage to the memory of the 
former kings of Kalinga at the cost of a large amount of money. 

The eleventh year's record contains ап account of how the king, in 
the eleventh year of his reign, reclaimed and rehabilitated Prthudaka, 
founded by the former kings of Kalinga, by arranging to drive out its 
watery jungle of grass into the Liigala river. 

The twelfth year's record contains an account of how the king, in 
the twelfth year of his reign, terrorised the rulers of Uttarapatha, sub- 
dued Brhaspatimitra, the king of Magadha, forced the inhabitants of A aga 
and Magadba into submission, brought back the throne of Jina from 
Ahga-Magadha to Kalinga, and made improvements of the capital city 
by opening new roads and squares and adding gate-bars, gate-houses and 
towers. This record also contains an aecouut of how the Visukis and 
the king of Pandya sent valuable presents to Kharavela. 
| The thirteenth year’s record contains an account of how the king, 
m in the thirteenth year of his reign, completed the excavation of ll7 caves 
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under joint auspices of himself, his queens and others on the Kumart hill 
for the resting of resident Jain saints. 

The fourteenth year's record contains an account of how the king, 
in the fourteenth year of his reign, excavated a special cave for the resi- 

. dence of the recluses, ascetics and hermits from all quarters, caused stone- 
pillars and shrines to be made with stone-slabs quarried out of best quarries, 
aud set up ornamented pillars in beryl chambers at the cost of a huge 
sum of money. 

The concluding paragraph which is but a long string of nicely worled 
and choicest adjectives heaped upon the name of King Khüravela-siri is 
evidently a literary device to represent the sovran lord of Kalihga as the 
noblest type of kingly personality and the greatest and best of earthly 
warrior heroes. He is styled Khemarája, the Lord of Security. He is 
styled Vadharüja, the Lord of Prosperity. Не is styled Indaràja, the 
Lord of Kingly Power. Не is styled Dhammarija, the Lord of Justice. 
He is represented as а person who had the ripeness of understanding and 
judgment of the nature of what is conducive to human welfare, He is 
represented as a person gifted with speeial qualities ; as one who honour- 
ed all seets and denominations; and as one who repaired all religious 
temples. He is represented asa descendant of a family of royal sages, 
He is represented as a great conqueror. He is represented as a most 
powerful king who maintained the prestige of his illustrious predecessors, 
who had the ability to protect his kingdom, and who secured services of 
the ablest and fearless ministers and officers. The Pali Upali-Sutta in the 
Majjhima-Niküya goes to show that this mode of praising the acknow- 
ledged high personality or this exaggerated mode of hero-worship was 
Jaina, as will be evident from the following quotation :— 

The householder Upāli who happened to be formerly a Jain by faith 

е із represented as saying to Niganthba-Ná&taputta, the historical founder of 
Jainism, in praise of the Buddha in whom he subsequently took refuge :— 


Dhirassa vigatamohassa pabhinna-khilassa vijita-vijayassa | 
anighassa susamacittassa vuddhastlassa südhupafifiassa | 


vessantarassa vimalassa Bhagavato tassa sRvako' ham asmi | 
- * * * * 


Tanbacchidassa buddhassa vitadhumassa anupalittassa | 
ühuneyyassa yakkhassa uttamapuggalassa atulassa i 
mahato yasaggappattasea Bhagavato tassa sávako' ham asmi 4 ? 








|. Majjhima-Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 3I56. Upali calla himself ¿arcaka in the sense of '' a lay 
disciple," which accords with Jain phraseology, and not with Buddhist, 
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It is interesting indeed that most of the high-sounding adjectives 
in the Hathi-Gumphs record are to be found in Upali’s eulogium of 
the Buddha : #Aemaraja = khemankars; vadharaja == ruddesila ; imdaràja = 
purindada закка ; dhammaFaja=dihammattha ; mahavijaya = vijttavijaya ; 
apatihata-cah a-v ahana-bala = appatipuggala ; rajist-vamsa-kula-vinisita = 
tstsattama ; guna-visesa-knsala = visaradanipuna ; pasamta sunamía anubha- 
tamta kalananti=satimd vipassi viditaveda. 

The concluding paragraph clearly brings out the fact that Kharavela’s 
autobiographical epigraph was composed for him by a skilled composer, 
to whom the task of composition was entrusted. The composition must 
have received the warm approval of His Majesty before it was incised 
on the rock and set up on a hanging brow wherefrom it might attract 
the visitors and pilgrims of the Kumārī hill. Thus in one important 
respect the Hathi-Gumphs record of Kháravela differs from the edicts 
of Asoka, and the Dialogues of the Buddha, namely, that in it one misses 
the personal touches of the personage in whose name it stands. Both 
the edicts of Asoka and the Dialogues of the Buddha make one feel as 
though their texts were written to dictation by some reporters and were 
afterwards edited by certain agents with slight changes here and there, 
either in the sound-system or in the expressions, the general method of the 
editorial agents having consisted in (l) the use of Devanampiye Ptyadast 
Гаја Aevam айа or a similar set clause as a literary device for paragraphic 
divisions ; and (2) the conversion of a direct narration into an indirect one 
by substituting Devanampiye for /aja, Devanampiyena Piyadasinā ѓајёпа 
for me, maya and mamaya, and Derünam piyasa piyadasino (ajino for me 
and mama, precisely in the same way as in the Dialogues of the Buddha 
Tathagato is substituted for айат, Tathagatena for me, maya, and 
Tathagatassa for me, тата. 

The Artha-Sastra of Kautalya-Kautilya (II. I0, 3l) prescribes“ 
certain rules of composition to be observed in drafting the royal writs. 
It specifies the principal qualities and defects of composition and hand- 
writing. In accordance with the prescription in the Artha-Sastra, the 
defect of composition (/ek/ia-doga) consists in (l) vyágAafa—irrelevaney ; 
(2) pwnaruktam—repetition ; (3) apasabda—non-grammatical and un- 
idiomatic use of words and expressions ; and (4) samplara—irregularity. 
According to the same authority, the qualities of composition (/ek/a-guna) 
consist in (l) artlakrama—the maintenance of syntactical order and 
logical sequence; (2) samóandAa—consistency of meaning; (3) pari- 
parnata@—suiliciency ; (+) madhurya—elegance or exquisiteness ; (5) 
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audarya—refinement ог propriety; and (6) spastatva—lucidity or ex- 
pressiveness, The fourteenth rock edict of ASoka goes to show that, as 
early as the tbisd century В, C., the Maurya emperor was aware of 
these merits and defects, at least of the fact that repetition was a defect 
of composition in a royal writ which might be excused only if it was 
needed for emphasis and elegance, 


Explanations were required for repetitions and certain omissions, 
errors and irregularities in the edicts of ASoka. But as regards Khüravela's 
inscription, the composition of its text is free from all the defects men- 
tioned above and is bright with the required qualities, 
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9. THE RELATIVE CHRONOLOGICAL POSITION 


The Hathi-Gumphi inscription was heretofore judged as an epigraph, 
the final record of which did not extend beyond the thirteenth year of 
Kharavela’s reign. But a weighty reason has now been found compelling 
us to believe that its final record extends beyond the thirteenth year, though 
by no means beyond the fourteenth. Its record of the thirteenth year 
opening with the words Terasame ca vase begins in the middle of the 
left half of l, l4 and continues to the end of the same, This particular 
record cannot be said to run as far as |. l5, nay, to extend as far as the 
left three-fourths of the total length of l. I6 as previously supposed. 
The thirteenth year's record in l. ]4 contains a statement about the con- 
struction of lI7 eaves on the Kuméart hill, the twin-hills of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri, a joint work of Kháravela and others, while the record in 
]. l5 and |. Iß contains a statement about some costly works of art and 
architecture done by Kháravela himself on the defilement of the mountain, 
їп the proximity of the resting place of the Jain saints. Further, the 
thirteenth year's record in |. l4 presents a grammatical construction in 
Passive Voice, while the record in Il. l5 and |. I6 presents a construction 
in Active Voice. 

l. Ll4—Terasame ca vase...... satadasa-lena-satam kárapitam. 

2. LlbSandlb karayati...... patithapa yat... upada yati. 


If the foregoing reasoning be sound, there is little doubt that the final 
record of the Hathi-Gumpha inscription extends as far as and not beyond 
the fourteenth year of Khiravela's reign. And in the absence of any- 
thing to prove the contrary, there is little diffieulty in representing the 
Hathi-Gumphi inscription as an epigraph, which was incised or put up 
in Khüravela's fourteenth regnal year. That is to say, this inscription 
was set up on a hanging brow of rock on the Udayagiri hill, in front of 
the Hathi-Gumphi, about a year after the excavation of ]]7 caves with 
their inscriptions and architectural constructions. 

In accordance with the thirteenth year's record, some out of ll7 caves 
were excavated by Khüravela's queens, some by his sons, some by his 
relatives, some by his brothers, some by the royal servants, and the rest 
by himself. Going by this statement, we eannot help thinking that the 
caves and inscriptions standing in the name of Kháravela's chief queen, 
of King Kadampa-Kudepa, of Prince Vajukha-Varikha, of the Town-judge 
Bhüti, of the menial Kusuma, and of others were works, which were 
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commenced and finished in Kháravela's thirteenth regal year. If so, is 
it correct to argue on the peculiarity of certain exceptional letter-forms and 
to draw such a conclusion therefrom as that one among the fifteen old 
Brahm! inscriptions containing an exceptional letter-form reminding us 
of опе in the inscriptions of Asoka is earlier by a century than the other? 
Will it be correct, for instance, to say with Mr. R. D, Banerji that inas- 
much as in the inscription of Prince Vajukha-Varikha (No. IV), the 
w-sign is quite distinct, though very small in size, and the letter ¿a “ has 
neither a triangle nor a circle at its base,” the inscription itself is anterior 
to that of King Kadampa-Kudepa (No. III)? We may venture to think 
that Mr. Banerji can no longer maintain his position, and that he will be 
prepared to appreciate the force of our argument pressed in favour of 
accepting the inscriptions standing in the names of Khiravela’s chief 
queen, King Kadampa-Kudepa, Prince Vadukha-Varikha, and the rest as 


{contemporary votive records, the records incised in Kbáravela's thirteenth 


regal year. 
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lO. THE SLOKAS CONCERNING KING AIRA OF UTKALA 


Mr. Jayaswal's search for light from literature on the history of 
Kharavela has proved a success, at least, in so far as it has enabled him to 
obtain a few Sanskrit S¢okas from an Oriya MS., which is lying unedited in 
the archives of the Indian M useum, Caleutta. These are seven in number, 
and the MS. itself, though described as “old,” may, in the opinion of 
experts, be safely assigned to the I6th century A.D., and can by no means 
be dated earlier than the l4th century. The S/okas, as cited by bim in 
JBORS, I9I7, p. 482, and reproduced by Dr. Sten Konow in Acta 
Orientalia, Vol. I, read as follows :— 


MS. Lear B (Onvense) 


l. Ahiro nîma rājåbhūt cétkale vidyate pura | 
ahimsá-dharmamáártya Buddha-dharina-parayanah ॥ 

2. М№Мапдагӣја suvikhyatah Magadhe vidyate tada | 
sikdra-pasako Nandah Veda-dharma-parayanah | 

3. Nandasya sahito yuddhe Airo jitavan bhavet | 
Airo jayam üpnoti mahübhrstena manasa ॥ 

4. Svadharma eótkale khyátih Veda-dharma-vin&éakah | 
ASokasya mahümittrah Airah Utkaleávarah ॥ 

5, Eka-prastara-khagde tu purüpah parvatóttamah | 
Khandagiriti námásan pavitra cótkale bhuvi ıı 

6. Niviisa-karanfirthiya daiva-bánt tu praptavan | 
“ Asmin nivasatu rájan yavat tisthati medint W 
távat kálasu paryyantah tava kirittih virájate ” | 

7. Daiva-bant rute Airah harsa-nirbhara-mánasah | 
Kosalá-nagaram tyaktyá Khandaéailaé-samipatu ॥ 


The substance of the verses, as made ont by Mr. Jayaswal, is as 
follows :— 


“ (a) ‘That Kaliüga had been conquered by the kings of Magadha, 
and that it was liberated by one Aira (king) who defeated a 
Nanda king of Magadha, 
(^) That the Nandas were Vedic, orthodox Hindus: and the Aira 
was heterodox (Jaina or Buddhist). 
(c) That the Aira was a great enemy of Asoka, 
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(d) That the former capital of the Aira was Kosala (South Kosala), 
and that the Aira removed his capital to the Khandagiri at * Eka- 
prastasa ' spot." 

We have nothing to say against or to add to Mr. Jayaswal's fourth 

point. Bat bis first three points are misleading, and need correction. 

As to his first point, we find in the verses no indieation whatsoever of 
Kaliüga having been conquered by the kings of Magadha and liberated 
afterwards by King Aira. The implication of the verses obviously is that 
King Nanda of Magadha who tried either to conquer Utkala or appeared 
as a rival in his attempt to conquer some other country, was defeated by 
King Aira of Utkala in a battle. 

As to his second point, what the verses state is that King Nanda 
of Magadha who was defeated by King Aira of Utkala in a battle, which 
ensued between them, was an adherent of the Vedic system. The verses 
are reticent about the religion of other Nanda kings of Magadha. 

Asto his third point, it does not appear from the verses that King 
Aira of Utkala was a great enemy of ASoka. Rather as a destroyer of 
Vedic religion and a promoter of his own faith, which was non- Vedic or 
anti-Vedic, he bore comparison with King Asoka, and the greater probabi- 
lity is that by maAdmittra, as pointed out by Dr. Sten Konow, the verses 
were intended to represent King Aira as “a great friend of Asoka.” 

In the inscriptions No. ] and No. 3, Aira occurs as one of the 
distinctive royal titles prefixed, in the same manner, to the names of both 
Kháravela and Kadampa-Kudepa, the remaining titles being MaAdraja, 
Mahaümeghavühana and Kalimgdddipati. Seeing that both Khüravela and 
Kadampa, two kings of one and the same «dynasty, bore these titles in 
common, especially the epithet Aira, it may be surmised that Aira was a 
hereditary royal title or epithet of all the kings of this dynasty reigning 
“in Kaliüga, in the same way that Brahmadatta was a hereditary royal 
title or epithet of all the kings of a particular dynasty reigning in Benares. 
Bat we are unable to see how such a surmise as made by Mr. Jayaswal 
could reasonably be made from the Sanskrit verses in the applauded Oriya 
MS. In support of this surmise, he argues, saying, “ It is apparent that 
the Aira, who lived from the time of Nanda upto ASoka could not have 
been one and the same Aira. Aira therefore indicates a series of kings." 

This argument of his, the force of which has freely been acknowledged 
by Dr. Sten Konow, is, in our opinion, unconvincing. For, in the first 
place, from the quoted verses, it is not at all clear that King Nanda of 
Magadha, referred to therein, was a pre-Mauryan Nanda king. And, 
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secondly, in describing King Aira of Utkala as a mahamitira (great-friend) 
of Asoka, the intention of the author of the verses does not appear to be 
to say that he was also a contemporary of the latter. The purport of the 
verses seems to be to the effect that in so faras King Aira of Utkala was a 
destroyer of Vedie religion and promoter of his own faith, which was non- 
Vedie or anti-Vedic, he deserved, in the opinion of the author of the verses 
to be described as “a great friend of Абока.” 

As to the genuineness of two traditions embodied in the Sanskrit 
verses—(l) that King Aira of Utkala removed his capital from the Kosals- 
city to the Ekaprastara-traet around the Khandagiri hill in Utkala, and 
(2) that the former capital of King Aira, who was a contemporary and 
victorious rival of King Nanda of Magadha, was in Kosala or South Kosala— 
Mr. Jayaswal bas urged two separate arguments, which are as follows : 


(I) That the capital of Kaliüga before Абока and after the Nandas | 
is called Parthali (by Megasthenes) which corresponds with the 
Prastara of the Sanskrit verses, the Parthali which, by its loca- 
tion in the Khandaziri, seems to have been identical with Dhauli 
(Tosali). 

(2) That, according to the Parāņas, amongst the local dynasties 
which arose during the Andhra-period, there was :— 

(a) the dynasty of Kosala (South Kosala, which, as described in 
the Visnu-Purána, adjoined Ugra or Orissa, and, as described 
by Hwen Theang, adjoined Kaliüga to the north-west and 
above the Andhra country); 

(4) who were commonly known as the Meghas, Megha having 
been a shortened form of Meghavahana ; 


(c) who were very “ powerful” and “ wise” ; and 
(d) whose kings were nine in number.' 


It is possible that Megha was a shortened form of Meghavahana or 
Mahümeghavakana. It is not impossible that nine kings of the Megha or 
Meghavahana dynasty, including Kbaravela and Kadampa-Kudepa, reigned 
in Kalinga during the Andhra-period of Indian history. But there is 





l. KosalüyAm tu r&jáno bhavigyanti mahábalab | 
"Megha " iti sam&khyüta buddhimanto navaiva tu û 
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nothing in the inscription of Kháravela and Kadampa-Kudepa to corro- 
borate the tradition that the Mahimeghavahana kings of Kaliñga removed 
their capital from, Kosala to Ekaprastara-traet. 

It might be, if the information supplied in the Indika of Megasthenes 
be at all reliable, that Parthalis corresponding with Ekaprastara of the 
verses, was the capital of Kaliüga before the reign of ASoka. But there is 
nothing in the Indika of the Greek ambassador to the court of Chandra- 
gupta to indicate that Parthali was the capital of Kalinga when King Aira 
of Utkala was its lord. The occurrence of the name of the hill as Khanza- 
giri is enough to show that, whatever the source, the tradition is of a late 
origin. Mr. R. D. Banerji has conclusively proved by the evidence of the 
inscription of Udyotakeéari that the ancient name of the Khandagiri hill, 
up to the lOth or llth century A.D., was Kumára-parvata, the expression 
embodying the name of the hill being Sri-Kumaraparvata-sthane. It 
is for Mr. Jayaswal to say when the name of the sacred hill changed into 
Khandagiri or KhandaSaila. 

This is not all. In the Hathi-Gumphba inscription of Khüravela, 
Kalirhga-nagara, ** the city of Kaliùga,” occurs as the name of the capital of 
Kaliüga. This city, as the description goes, was not far removed from the 
Tanasuliya or Tanasnds road, That Tanasuliya or Tanasuli із the same 
geographical name as Tosala or Tosali is a conjecture, which awaits 
confirmation from independent evidence. Mr. Jayaswal has still to 
prove that Khan /aSaila in the Ekaprastara-tract is identical with Kalimga- 
nagara, Which is mentioned in Kháravela's inscription as the capital of 
Kalinga, 


Lastly, we notice a wide discrepancy between what is stated in the 
Sanskrit verses and what in Khiravela’s inscription concerning King 
Nanda of Magadha. In accordance with the statement in the Sanskrit 
"verses, King Aira of Utkala defeated King Nanda of Magadha. And from 
the three statements in Khüáravela's inscription, (l) that there was an 
aqueduct in Kalinga opened out by King Nanda l03 years back (Namdaraja- 
tivasasata-oghatitam panadim), (2) that the Throne of Jina belonging to 
Kalinga was carried off by King Nanda (Namdardja-nitam Ка!їтда- 
Jindsanam), aud (3) that Prthudaka, founded by the former kings of 
Kaliüga, became a dark pool overgrown with a jungle of grass in I3 years 
(Kalimga-puvarája-nivesitlam — Pithudaga-dabham anupa-dabhasanam са 
— — Ta(i)mira-daha-samghatam), it is clear that the then 
reigning king of Kalinga was defeated in a battle igning 
эше AN न ad battle Ьу the then reignin 
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It seems that the story in the Sanskrit verses is a curious medley of a 
certain result of the misreading of Kharavela’s inscription and a certain 
legend in the Puranas. We are, no doubt, at one with .Mr. Jayaswal to 
think that these verses are important as confirming the correctness of the 
reading of the first word of Kharavela’s inscription, after the invocation 
formula, as Airena instead of Verena or Kharena. 
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ll. THE GEOGRAPHICAL ALLUSIONS 


The old Brahm! inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves 
contain certain geographical allusions, the value of which has not, as yet, 
been systematically discussed and fully ascertained. What are these 
allusions ? 

Of the fourteen Brahm! inscriptions, the first ten are attached to the 
eaves which were excavated by different donors on the hill now known by 
the name of Udayagiri, and the remaining four are attached, together with 
the table of Brahm! alphabet, to the caves which were excavated on the 
bill now known by the name of Khandagiri. The two hills “ form," 
says Major Kittoe, “ part of a belt of sandstone rock, which, skirting the 
base of the granite hills of Orissa, extends from Autgar and Dekkunal 
(in a southerly direction) past Kurda and towards the Chilka lake, occa- 
sionally protruding through the beds of laterite.” * 

These belong, according to Mr. Stirling, to a group of four small 
hills, which are severally called the Udayagiri, Dewalgiri, Nilgiri and 
Khandgiri, * are composed of a silicious sandstone of various colour and 
texture, and are all curiously perforated with small caves, disposed in two 
or three irregular stories." This group of four hills, from \50 to 200 feet 
in height, is situated “ about five miles west of Bhobanesar, near the village 
of Jaymara, in the Charsudhi Khandaiti of Khurda, and still within the 
limits of the Khetr,’’* 

The Kbandagiri is just four or five miles north-west of Bhuvanesvar and 
nineteen miles south-west of Cuttack, and is separated from the Udayagiri 
by a narrow glen about a hundred yards in width. Mr. R. D. Banerji 
has rightly suggested that the twin hills of Khandagiri and Udayagiri 
were known to the authors of the cave-inseriptions as Kumāra-Kumāri- 
parvata, the Kumara and Kumari mountains. The ancient name of 
Khanjagiri as Kumûra-parvata is met with in Udyota-Kegari’s inscription 
in Lalatendu-KeSari's cave on the Khandagiri, and that of Udayagiri as 


Kumüri-parvata is met with in the  Háthi-Gumphà 


inscription of 
Khiravela.* 


eee‏ م داه حص 


JASB, Old Series, Vol. VI, p. I079. 


Extract from Stirling’s Report on Orissa in JASB, Old Series, Vol. VI ‚ р. एज, 
Kittoe's letter to Prinsep in JASB, Old Series, Vol, VI, p, 079. 
< EI, Vol, XII, p. 766, 
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Mr. Banerji has made a mere suggestion without bringing forward 
any arguments to prove his point or offering any explanations for its 
orientation. That the ancient name of Khandagiri was known to the 
author of Udyota-Kegari's inscription to be Kumdra-parvata is beyond 
dispute. The internal evidence of this inscription which must be assigned 
to the lOth or llth century A.D. is enough to prove the identity between 
Китага-рагоаёа and the modern Khandagiri. The inscription, dated in 
the 5th regnal year of Sri-Udyota-Kesari, records the re-excavation of an 
old tank, the repairing of an old cave-temple and the installation of the 
images of the twenty-four Tirthaükaras.on the sacred site of Kumara- 
parvata as meritorious works of the donor. The text of the inscription 
embodying this record reads as follows :— 


SrI-Udyota- К еѕагі-уіјауа-га)уа-зацауаё 5 
SrI- Kumüra-parvata-sthüne jirnna vápi jirnna Isana udyotita 
Tasmina thine caturvimSati Tirthamkara sthapita. 


Here the tank referred to is no other than the one which exists up till 
to-day on the eastern face of the Khandagiri, hewn out of the rock and 
sacred to both the Jains and Hindus, and the Gaves with images of the 
twenty-four Tirthankaras installed therein are no other than those which are 
known now-a-days as Navamuni, Durgá and Hanumün on the same hill. 

In the Hathi-Gumphs inscription of Kharavela (I. l4), it is 
stated that His Majesty caused one hundred and seventeen caves to be 
made on Kumiri-pavata in the well-run realm of victory (supavata-vijaya- 
cake). Mr. Jayaswal and other scholars have sadly missed the real 
sense of fhe phrase supavata-vijaya-caka. As we have sought to show, 
this is just another and earlier form of the phrase Sri-vijaya-rajya. We 
mean that supavata is not to be equated with suparvata, “the noble 
mountain," but with supravartte or supravrtta, “ well-run,” “ well- 
conducted,” and that here the word caka is not to be taken in the 
sense of a belt, but in that of a realm of command (anàá-cakka). The 
manipulation of such an expression as swpavafa-vijaya-caka is perfectly 
in accord with the two of the royal epithets, pavata-caka and maha- 
vijaya, attached to the name of siri-Khüravela in the Hathi-Gumphs 
inscription (I. ]6). It cannot finally be decided whether the designa- 
tion Kumári-pavata was restricted to one hill, the Udayagiri, or was 
used to denote the twin hills of Udayagiri and Khandaziri. It is 
more probable that the author of the inseription intended to denote both 
the hills by a geheral name, just in the same way that the fashion 
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now-a-days is to denote both the hills, if brevity demands it, by one name, 
the name of Khandagiri. But this is not to deny that the Khancagiri was 
possibly known, ав early as the dathi-Gumphs inseription, by a separate 
name such as Kumira-pavata. Here the case made out of the twin hills 
designated by a group name is on а par with that of Narada and Parvata, 
the twin hills or mountaiu peaks designated by a common name as 
Narada. If it be true, as we believe it is, that the earlier group-name was 
Kumari parvata, tbat is, Udayagiri, and the later group-name was Kumdra- 
parvata, that is, Khandagiri, the historian has to find out a solution of 
the problem how was it that the name of Khandagiri came to receive а 
greater sanctity than, and gain precedence over, that of Udayagiri. 

Thus it is clear that Kháravela's kingdom has been praised in his 
inscription as a supavata-vijaya-caka or ‘ well-run realm of victory” 
(I. ]4), an expression, corresponding to Sri-vijaya-rajya in Udyota-KeSari's 
inseription, and a grandiloquent substitute for such a simple and earlier 
expression as vijila* in ASoka's R. E. II, réja-visaya in Абока” 
R. E. XIII, or raja (rájya) in Dhanabhüti's inscription on the Barhut 
E. Gateway, in such a phrase as Suganam raje (Suñganam rajye). What 
was the kingdom for which the high-sounding phrase supavata-vijaya-caka 
was coined ? 

One of the royal titles attached to the name of King Кһагауеіа in 
the Hathi-Gumpb& inscription is KXalimoddhipali, “the Sovran Lord of 
Kalihga" (I. I). The same royal title adorns the name of King Kadampa- 
Kudepa in his inscription (No. III). Kháravela figures in the inscription 
cf his chief queen as Aa/imga-cakarati, “the (King) Overlord of 
Kaliüga " (No. II). These go at once to show that the intended kingdom 
was no other than Kaliüga. 

The Háthi-Gumphà inscription strikes throughout a patriotic note 

“about Kalinga. In it, Kharavela is styled Kalimgddhipati, “the Sovran 
Lord of Kaliüga " (I. l). In it, he is said to have been consecrated as a 
Maharaja or * Great Majesty” in the third generation of two kings in 
Kalimga-rajayamsa, “the royal dynasty of Kalinga” (I. ). In it, he is 
said to have caused terror to the Assaka or Asika city’ with the aid of the 
army from Kaliüga (Kalimg4galüya senaya, I. 9). In it, he is said to 
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have governed Arakatapura,' inhabited by the Vidyüdharas, in the manner 
of the former kings of Kalinga (Kalimga-puvarajanam dhamena va nitina va, 
I. 4). In it, he is said to have built the Great-victory-Palace which was 
the Kaliüga-royal-residence (Kalimga-rajanivása, l. ? 0). Init, he is said 
to have done due honour to the memory of the former kings of Kaliûga 
(Kalimga-Puvarajanam-yasasakaram, I. ll). In it, he is said to have re- 
habilitated Pithudaga or Pithuda, founded by the former kings of Kaliñga 
(Kalimga-puvarája-nivesita, I. I2). Lastly, in the same record, he is said 
to have triamphantly brought back to Kaliñga (Kalimgam aneti) tbe 
Throne of Jina belonging to Kaliüza which was carried away by King 
Nanda (Namdaraja-nitam Kalimga-Jindsanam, I. l8). And in the inscrip- 
tion of Kháravela's chief queen, a cave is said to have been made by Her 
Majesty for the residence of the honoured recluses of the Kaliügas 
(KKalimgünam samanünam, II) 

The Hathi-Gumphs inscription clearly shows that the capital of 
Kaliüga during the reign of Khiravela was Kalimga-nagara, “the city of 
Kaliiga,” which has been satisfactorily identified with Mukhalingam on 
the VamSadhara and the adjacent ruins in Ganjam District, Madras Presi- 
deney."? ‘The Purle Plates of Indravarman, dated in the Ganga year ]49, 
go to show that the kings of the Gaüga dynasty had generally granted 
their donations from Kaliiiga-nagara, the self-same city of Kaliága which 
Prof. Sylvain Lévi seems inclined to identify with Kalingapatam,* 20 miles 
north-east of Srikakola ог Chikakol.* 

We read in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription that as soon as he was 
anointed, in the very first year of his reign, King Khüravela repaired the 
gates, walls and buildings badly damaged by stormy wind in the city of 
Kaliüga (Kalimga-nagari), raised the embankments of the deep and cool 
tanks, and restored all the gardens at the cost of 35,00,000 (coins), 
thereby enabling his subjects to be pleased (I. 2). We also read in the- 
same inscription that His Majesty spent the first fifteen years of his life 
playing the princely games, and nine asa crown-prince, well-versed in 
the artof writing, coinage, and the rest ; and also that he belonged to the 
third generation of two kings belonging to the royal dynasty of Kalinga 
(tatiye Kalimga-rajavamse purisa-yuge), the kings of which may be 
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supposed to have been all distinguished by such royal titles аз Aira-Siri, 
Mah@meghavahana and Kalimgddhipati (I, II, III). It may be safely 
inferred from these that the city of Kalinga was the capital of Kaliüga 
also during the reign of the preceding two generations of two Aira- 
Mezhavahana kings each, at least, during the reign of the second generation 
of two kings. The city of Kalinga has been referred to in the records 
of the third, fifth and eighth years of Kháravela's reign, and there 
is nothing in any of the fourteen old Brahm! inscriptions to suggest that 
this city ceased to be the capital of Kaliiga during the reign of the third 
generation of two kings, of whom Khiravela was one. 

What was the capital of Kalinga, the land of the Kalinzas, when 
King Asoka of Magadha conquered it and permanently annexed it to his 
empire, no one knows. What is manifest from his edicts, especially the two 
copies of his two Separate Rock Edicts, is that Tosali and Samāpā were two 
principal towns in the Kaliüga Province of hig empire, of which the former 
was a seat of Maurya viceroyalty. One set of his Rock Edicts and one 
copy of his Separate Rock Edicts have been found “inscribed on a rock 
called Aswastama, situated close to the village of Dhauli," and the modern 
village of Dhauli which is no other than the town of Tosali is “ about 
seven miles to the south of Bhuvane$var,"! though one must endorse the 
opinion of Prof. Vincent A. Smith that the exact position of Tosali, as 
known then, “ bas not been ascertained." 

А second set of Asoka’s Rock Edicts and a second copy of his Separate 
Rock Edicts have been found “ engraved on the face of a picturesque rock 
in à large old fort called апда а (Lac-fort), near the bank of Rsikulys 
river, about eighteen miles to the west-north-west of the town of Ganjam,’"? 
Though we have no means of ascertaining the exact position of Samāpā, 
this much is certain that it was a District town of the second division of 
ASoka's Kaiiüga Province, and that it was situated somewhere in the vici- 
nity of the Jauga/a Fort in the Ganjam District. 

The ancient name of the rock on the face of which the Dhauli version 
of ASoka's Rock Edicts and Separate Rock Edicts was engraved was em- 
bodied in the Dhauli copy of his Rock Edict I. But, as bad luck would have 
it, exaetly that portion of the inseribed surface is brokea off which bore the 
four letters inseribing the name of the rock, and there is no means of restor- 
ing the lost name. In the present state of our knowledge, we have to be 
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satisfied with the fact that, whatever was the actual name of this rock, it 
had consisted of four syllables. We are very fortunate to have intact 
the Agokan name of the Jaugala rock in the Jaugaja copy of ASoka’s 
Rock Edict I, in the statement : Iyam dhammalipi Khapimgalasi pavatasi 
Devanampiyena Piyadasing lajing likhapita. 

“ This Edict of the Law was caused to be inscribed by His Gifted 
Majesty and Grace the King on Mt. Khapimzala." Thus the recorded 
name is found to be Khapimgalapavata, “ the Khapiützala mountain.” 

Now, comparing the two statements, one in the Dhauli copy contain- 
ing the lost ASokan name of the Dhauli rock and the other in the Jaugeda 
сору containing the ASokan name of the Jauga:Ja rock, and noticing how 
closely these agree with each other, and beariag in mind that the missing 
name in the Dhauli copy, precisely like Khapimgala in the апаа version, 
consisted of four syllables, one cannot help feeling inclined to think that 
the same also was the name in the Dhauli copy.! If these were correct, 
one might have reasonably taken Ahapimgala to be the name, not of an 
isolated rock, but that of a range or group of hills representing the 
northern extension of the Eastern Ghats and extending along the cea-coast 
of Kaliüga in its eastern extremity. We are not pressing this as an estab- 
lished fact, but just what is possible, if Khapimgala occurred as a common 
name in both the copies. Even if this were an established fact, the 
problem would have remained, whether the Kumiraparvata of Udyota- 
KeSari’s inscription and the Kumaripavata of Kharavela's inscription 
wonld have been included in the Khapiügala range known in ASoka's time. 

The Fragment LVI of the Indika of Megasthenes mentions Parthalts 
as the royal city of the Ca/inge representing the tribes that dwelt by the 
Ganges, nearest the sea. Partualis is the spelling of the name which 
appears in one of the foot-notes of the Fragment XX. B io Prof. 
McCrindle’s translation. Portalts is evidently a simpler form of the 
spelling Partualis, which has been suggested in the second foot-note of the ` 
Fragment LVI. M.deSt. Martin would identify the royal city of the 
Calinge with Vardhana (contraction of Varddhamüna), now Burdwan. 
Prof. MeCrindle thinks that the Calinge were a great and widely 
diffused tribe that settled mainly between the Mahanadi and the Godavari, 
and that their capital was situated “ on the Mahánadi, higher up than the 
site of Katak.” And Mr. Jayaswal, as we saw, takes Parthalrs in good 





l. Dhauli: Jyam.,,..........4i pacatasi. 
Jaugada : [yam dhanimalipi Khapinigalas: paovatasi. 
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faith to be the correct and only spelling, and identifies Parfha/:s with the 
Ekaprastara tract which, according to the story of the Sanskrit verses 
quoted from an old Oriya MS., was the site of the new capital of King Aira 
of Utkala, around Khandagiri. Because Megasthenes, the Greek ambassa- . 
dor at the court of Chandragupta Maurya, happened to mention Parthialis 
as the royal city of the Calinge, he safely assumes that Partials was the 
capital of Kalinga in the time of Chandragupta Maurya, nay, also during 
the reign of King Nanda who is mentioned in the Hathi-Gumpha inserip- 
tion, and who, according to him, was no other than Nanda referred to in 
the Sanskrit verses as the king of Magadha defeated by King Aira of 
Utkala in a battle fought between them. The implieation of this is that 
Pithudaga or Pithuda became abandoned to its fate ]02 years (I]8-]7) 
previous to the consecration of Khiravela, 

In the same inseription (I. 6), we read that His Majesty brought into 
his capital, from the Tanasuliya or  Tanasuli road, the canal which was 
opened out by King Nanda \03 years back (Nandaràja-tivasasata-oghatitam 
panadim). This canal must have been opened out 98 years (| 03-5) 
previous to the consecration of Khüravela. 

In the same inscription (I. l3), we also read that His Majesty brought 
back to Kalinga, from Atiga-Magadha, the throne of Jina which had been 
carried off from Kalinga by King Nanda (Nandaràája-nitam Kàlimqa- 
Jinüsanam). 

Now squaring up these three statements, it becomes easy to understand 
() that Кайра was under the sway of King Nanda of Atga-Mazadha, 
at least, from the lO2nd to the 98th year previous to the reign of Khāra- 
vela ; (2) that Pithudaga or Pithuda, founded by the former kings of 
Kalinga, became abandoned to its fate with the advent of King Nanda 
in Kalinga ; (3) that here by the former kings of Kaliiga  Khára- 
vela wanted to mean those kings of Kalinga who had reigned before 
Kalinga was conquered by King Nanda; and (4) that the rule of King 
Nanda in Kalifiga ended when the dynasty of Kaliiga kings to which 
Kháravela himself belonged came into power. 

It cannot be confidently maintained that Parthalis or Partualis 
mentioned in the Indika of Megasthenes as the royal city of the Galinga 
was a Greek pronunciation of the name of the tract called Eka-prastara Hi 

Prastara which, aecording to the Sanskrit verses in Mr. Jayaswal's Old 
Oriya MS., became the site of the new capital of King Aira of Utkala, 
E EE Ны Б нй» eri тыш 
ga in the days of King Nanda of 
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Magadha who is supposed to have been a pre-Mauryan Indian monarch 
and a contemporary of King Aira of Utkala. 

A presamption without convincing proofs may be utterly devoid of 
truth in sober history. Im order to maintain (I) that Parthalis or Partualis 
in the Indika was a Greek spelling of Kka-prastara or Prastara in the 
Sanskrit verses, (2) that King Nanda of Magadha mentioned as a con- 
temporary of King Aira of Utkala was a pre-Mauryan Nanda king, and 
(3) that Parthalis or Prastara was the capital of Kaliüga when King Aira 
of Utkala reigned there in the days of Chandragupta Maurya when Megas- 
thenes was in India, one must be sure (Ll) that Parthalis or Partualis is 
mentioned in the Indika as a tract, like Eka-prastara, around the Khanda- 
giri, and (2) that there is mention of any Aira King of Utkala or Kaliüga 
as a contemporary of a Nanda king of Magadha who was a precursor, £ 
posteriori, of Chandragupta Maurya. But nothing is surer than that one 
cannot be sure about these two poiats. We are entirely in the dark as to 
who, among the kings of Kaliüga, were contemporaries of the pre-ASokan 
Maurya kings and pre-Maurvan Nanda kings of Magadha. 

In Kháravela's inscription (I. i2), we have mention of a place founded 
by the former kings of Kalinga and known by the name of Pithudaga or 
Pithuda, which had become, in ll3 years, a watery jungle of grass. 

The city of Кайїйда could not have been very far from the T'unasuliya or 
Tanasuli road wherefrom the canal opened out by King Nanda I03 years 
back was brought into it by King Kháravela in the fifth year of his reign. 
The reading Tanasuliya is certain. The plaster casts aud estampages of 
the Hathi-Gumpha inscription leaves no chance for the reading of the 
second letter as и. If the inscribed name might be read as Tuusaliya or 
T'ausalt, it could have been easily equated with Tusali. But read as Tuna- 
suliya or Tanasuli, it remains to be seen how the name could be equated 
with T'osali (passim). We have noted that tana, the first member of the, 
compound, occurs in one of the verses of the Mahávamsa as the opposite of 
maha: Mahádstva, Siva, Tanastva, Aud suliya, the second member of 
the compound, must be treated either as an equivalent in au eastern dialect 
of the ए suriya, or of the Sk. s@ryyu, or as a form of suli conjoined with 
the suffix ya. 'Тһе first alternative is less likely for the reason that the 
general tendency of the dialect of the Hathi-Gumpha inscription is to 
replace [-sound by r-sound, unless it be supposed that the name has been 
retained as it was locally pronounced. If Tanasuliya be regarded as an 
equivalent of Tanasuriya, it must be rendered in English : “ the Little 
Sun-temple (road)." If, on the other hand, it be regarded as a form of 
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Tanasuli conjoined with the suffix ya, it must be rendered: “ the Little 
Siva temple (road)," su!i being one of the epithets of Siva. Anyhow, it 
is certain that the opposite of Tanasuliya or Tanasuli is Mah@auliya or 
Mahüsuli. If so, it may be shown that Pithudaga or Pithuda, the site of 
the former capital of Kaliiga, was just in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Кайра. 

Pithudaga is the same name as Prthudaka in Sanskrit, and Pithuda is 
but a shortening from Pithudaga, a word which is the same in meaning as 
bahidaka, “abounding in many waters,” “the watery.” The same 
significance of the name may be gathered, I think, from a legend in the 
Visou-Purina regarding the origin of the name of Prihudaka or Pehoa, 
" Prthu's pool," an old town near Thaneswar.! The Gaudavyüha which 
is a Buddhist work in Sanskrit and counted among the maha-vaipulya- 
sütras by the Buddhists of Nepal, contains an interesting account of the 
wanderings of a Buddhist seeker of truth in the Deccan ( Daksin&pathe). 
In it, the Buddhist learner coneerned has been represented as travelling 
trom Mülaka (on the bank of the Godavarl, near Patitthana or Paitban?) 
to Naladhvaja, from Naladhvaja to Suprabha, from Suprabha to Sarva- 
grama of Tosala in Amitatosala, and from thence to Prthurastra. This 
Prthuràastra is apparently not different from what Ptolemy in his work on 
geography (VII. I. 93), calls Pitundra-metropolis, Pitundra, the capital, 
Pitundra which was a Greek spelling, as shown by Prof. Sylvain Lévi, 
of Pihumda.* The following note on Pitundra from the pen of Prof. 
Sylvain Lévi is worth quoting in this connection :— 

" Ptolemy,” says Prof. Sylvain Lévi, “ describing the towns situated 
in the interior of the country of Maisoloi (VII. l. 93), designates its 
capital Pitundra-metropolis. The country of Maisoloi or Maisolia (VII. 
|l. ^5) lent its name to the river Maisolos which represents the group of 


< the mouths of the Godavari and the Krsna. The Periplus writes Masalia 


instead of Maisolía, Since a long time the scholars have equated Maisoloi 
or Мао! а with Masuli, the denomination in the first word con tained in 
the well known name oí Masulipatam (patam=pattana, the town) 
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E न даз Ар Ancient Geography of India, edited by 8, М. Majamdar, p. 335, 
utta-Nipita, Püràyana-Voggn, Vatthugiths, verse 977. Assakassa visaye Ała- 
kassa (Mülakassa) samdsane, Godhāvari-kule. For the discussion of the information con- 
tained in the Sutta-NipMa-Commontary, see passim. 
9. JA, ї925, т, CCVI, p. ol. 
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near the mouths of the Krsná).! Marsolia extended in the north up to 
Paloura, or more accurately, up to the equator їп tte neighbourhood of 
Paloura....... Ptolemy locates Pitundra in the interior of , Matsolta, between 
the mouths of (the two rivers) Matsolos and Manadas, to put it otherwise, 
between the delta of the Godavari and the Mabānadī, nearly at an equal 
distance from both. It would, therefore, be convenient to search for its 
location in the interior of Chikakol and Kalingapatam,...... towards the 
course of the river Nágávali which bears also the name of Lánguliya, the 
' River of the Plough.' 'The Imperial Gazetteer of India itself indicates this 
etymology: /anga/a, Sanskrit ; nagula, Telugu. This denomination evokes, 
bringing nearer the souvenir of Prtundra, the text of the Hatbi-Gumpha 
inscription in which Kháravela flatters himself having ploughed with the 
plough the soil of Pilkuda,”? or as we prefer to read and interpret it, 
“ having let out the grassy jungle of Pithudaga into Namgala, the river 
Langala (Languliya)."? 

Prof. Sylvain Lévi draws attention to the story of Samudrapála in 
Lec. X XI of the Jaina UttarAdhyayana-Satra, in which there is mention of 
Pihumda as a sea-coast town reminding us at once of Kháravela's Pithuda- 
Pithudaga and Ptolemy's Pitundra.* This story clearly shows that Pilhuda 
was an emporium of trade which could be reached from Campá by the mer- 
chant vessels that had to follow a sea-route to complete their voyage. 
Campé, as we all know, was the capital of Айра, situated on the lower 
eourse of the Ganges, and the story in question relates that a Jain mer- 
chant named Pálita, who was a native of Campa, had a son born to him at 
sea (samudra) when he was returning home with his wife from Pihumda, 
where he went for the purpose of trade and happened {о win the hand of 
the daughter of a merchant of the place. The father chose Samudrapála, 
“the Protége of the Sea," as the name of the boy then born at sea.^ There 
can be little doubt that Pri4vnida in Ardha-Mágadhi is the same geographi. 
eal name as Pithuda-Pithudaga in Kharavela's inscription, Ptolemy's 
Pitundra, the capital of Matsoloi-Marsolia, and Prthurastra in the 
Gandavyübha. 
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According to the unanimous testimony of the Jatakas, particularly of 
two versions! of the Mahagovinda-Suttanta which represents one of the 
earliest forms in, which one finds the Jatakas in Buddhist literature, 
Dantapura was the earlier capital of Kalinga, as early as when Kást was 
an empire with Kaliüga as one of its provinces. The couplet in the 
Suttanta-Jataka* mentioning Dantapura as the capital of Kalinga,? the 
land of the Kalingas, is found to be a quotation from an earlier chronicle 
of seven Purohitas in the Aüguttara- Nikáya,* embodied in a prose-story, 
which has not, as yet, assumed the character of a Jataka.°  Damfapura, 
which is no other than Dantaknræ in the Mahabharata” and Dantagula 
in Pliny's Natural History, has been definitely identified by Prof. Sylvain 
Lévi with Ptolemy's Paloura and modera Paloura near Chicacole in 
the Ganjam District. When exactly Dantapura-Paloura ceased to be 
the capital of Kalinga we cannot say. But it is certain that it had 
been the capital of Kaliüga before Pithuda-Pitnundra became the royal 
city. It may be safely concluded from the foregoing discussion that the 
transfer of the capital from Dantapura to Prthudaka must have taken place 
before the advent of King Nanda in Kaliüga and before the establishment 
of the rule of the royal dynasty of Kaliüga to which Kharavela himself 
belonged. 

The Sarabhaüza-Játaka (Fausbóll's No. 522) refers to a time when 
Кйзї was just an independent kingdom, which existed side by side with 
the kingdom of King Dandakt. The city of Kumbhavati was the capital 
of Dandaki’s kingdom, of Dandaka, measuring 60 yojanas long. Damdaki 
was a powerful emperor, whose supremacy was freely acknowledged Бу 
Kalinga, the king of the land of the Kaliügas (Kalitga-raja). King 
Kàalióza is described as one of the lords of the subordinate kingdoms 
(antararatthüdAipatsno). The prosperity of the Dandaka empire and the 





l. Ове inthe Digha-Nikaya, Vol, IL, and the other in tho Mahüvastu. 
2, Mabügovinda-Suttanta enlisted as a Buttanta-Játaka in tho Culla-Niddesa, p. 80 
3. Dantapura Kalihgüánam Assakünam ca Potanam | 
Mahissati Acantinam Sovirünam ca Rorukam | 
Mithilá ca Videhdnath, Campa Afigesu тарий | 
Hardnasi ca Kûsînam ete Gocinda-müpità ॥ 
4. Abguttara-Nikiyn, Part III, pp, 37i-373, 
5. That is, it has not the concluding identification 
6. Воо for references and quotations, Sylvain Lévi'a Notes Sur la Geographie Ancience 
de L'Inde, |, Paloura-Dantapura іп JA, I026, T. CCVI, pp. 46-57 
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subordination thereto of Kalinga are the annals, if we are to believe the 
Jataka, of the political history of ancient India before the rise of Кат to 
the status of an empire. The Sarabhaüga-Játaka which contains a pathetic 
story of the dire calamity that befell the kingdom of Damnjaki and brought 
utter destruction upon it, indicates a turning point in the political history of 
ancient India, in the subsequent chapter whereof the historian is to look for 
the annals of the rise and influence of the Kasi empire. If it be true that 
the Buddhist Birth-story in the Mahigovinda-Suttanta is an annal of the 
full flowering of the Kast empire with Kaliñga, Aévaka, Avanti, Sauvira, 
Videha and Айда as the six subordinate kingdoms under it, we have to 
understand that Don'apura became the royal city of Kaliga during the 
supremacy of Kasi, and not before. 

The Sarabhaünga-Játaka does not mention the name of the eapital of 
Kalinga when it was a subordinate kingdom under Dandaka. The Maha- 
bhürata speaks of a time when a matrimonial alliance came to be established 
between the Kuru kingdom and Kalihga by the marriage of the Kuru 
prince Duryyodhana with the Kalihga princess Citréigada,— when //as/ina- 
pura was the capital of the Kuru kingdom and Rājapura that of Kalinza.' 

Some of the Indologists are inclined to identify Rajapura with Xaj- 
mahendri on the (३०१६५४७ river, “25l miles to the south-west 
of Ganjam,’ which became the capital of the junior or eastern branch 
of the Chalukya princes of Vengi from the time of the conquest of 
Kalinga by the Chalukya king of Vengi in eirca 750 A.D. and the removal 
of the Chalukya capital from  Fergrpura to Z'ajamahendri, The remains 
of the former “ still exist at Vegi, 5 miles (more accurately, 7 miles) to the 
north of Ellur, and 50 miles to the west-south-west of Rajamatendri,” ? 

Mr. Manomohan Ganguli doubts the soundness of the identification 
proposed evidently on the basis of an ‘ accidental coincidence of prefixes.’ ? 
Rajapura is phonetieally the same geographical name as the modern ~ 
Raipur. As regards the connection of Züjepwra in the Mabábhürata 
with  /ajamaAendri, some light might perhaps be obtained from the 
Mahavastu which professes to be the first work of the Vinaya-Pitaka of 
the Lokóttaravüdi section of the Mabisabghikas. This great Buddhist 
work in Sanskrit, dealing with a previous birth-story of three Kasyapa 
brothers who are to be counted among the first Buddhist converts and 





I. Mahabharata XII, 4,3. 
2. Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, edited by S. N. Majumdar, pp. 590.592, 
3. Manomohan Gangnli's Orissa and Her Remains, p. 5. 
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immediate disciples of the Buddha Sikyamuni, relates that they were 
born, in a former life, as three half-brothers of the previous Buddha 
Puspa or Pusya and sons of King Mahendra of Hastindpura, by one 
mother (ekamatrka (rayo bhritaro), and reigned together amicably in 
the city of Simdapura, in the land of the Kalifgas,' Simbapura which is 
identified by Prof. Dubreuil with modern Singupuram near Chicacole, * 

The source from which the tradition in the Mabivastu was derived 
is unknown. The Pali version of the previous birth-story of the three 
KaSyapa brothers, as found in  Buddhaghosa's | Manoratha-Piranl, 
Part I, speaks of King Mahendra without any reference to //astinapuru, 
and speaks of the three half-brothers of the previous Buddha Pusya 
without any reference to Kalinga and SimÁapura, and, curiously enough, 
in this respect, the Pali version of the story is completely in accord 
with the narration in the verses quoted in the Mahávastu.* Moreover, 
the Buddhavamsa which is a Pali canonical work belonging to the 
Sutta-Pitaka and the Nidána-Katháà of the Pali Jataka-commentary 
present a life of the previous Buddha Pusya, which differs entirely 
in its details from that in the Mahüvastu or in Buddhaghosa's commen- 
tary on the Abguttara-Nikáya. Io these circumstances, the Mabavastu 
tradition of the reign of Каја Mahendra in Hastindpura and of the 
reign of his three sons in the Simhapura city of Kalihga must be regarded 
as the growth of an age later than the date of composition of the 
Buddhavamsa and earlier than the date of composition of Buddhaghosa's 
Manoratha-Pirani and of the Mabāvastu in its extant form. Ве that as 
it may, the importance of the prose version of the story in the Mahdvastu 
lies in the fact that it enables us to account for the foundation of a 
royal city in Kalinga commemorating the name of Rijs Mahendra. 

The historioal fact behind the Buddhist story in the Mahavastu is 
* not probably far to seek. We learn from the Allahabad pillar inseription of 
Samudragupta that Kosala or South Kosala was the firet kingdom in 
South India (Daksinapatha) against which the great invader from the 
north directed his first attack, and that the first king in South [India 





|. Maháüvastu, edited by Senart, T. III, pp. 432.433, 
2. Anciont History of the Deccan, p. 94. 
З. Mabhüvasto, T. III, p. 433 : 


Rajño Mahendrasya mahim praidsato | 
Dharmena jfuinam ca samádáya-vartino || 
Trayo bhrataro asya samünacürino || 
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who was defeated by him was King Mahendra of Kosala. This Kosala 
or South Kosala as may be now ascertained, “comprised the modern 


Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur districts, and occasionally evena part of 


Ganjam."! ‘Its capital was Sripure, the modern Sirpur about 40 


miles east by north from Raipur.” * 
None need be surprised that the Buddhist story under notice? grew 


up round the tradition of King Mahendra of Kosala or South Kosala 
who was a contemporary of Samudragupta, and that Hastinapura, which 
is said to have been the capital of King Mahendra, was just another 
name for Sripwra. The story distinctly says that Kaliiga was conquered 
and governed by the three sons of King Mahendra for their father. We 
may understand from this that Kalifga proper was treated as a seat 
of viceroyalty with its official headquarters at SimAapura or Singupuram 
near Chicacole. 

Thus our enquiry concerning the successive capitals of Kalinga leads 
us to a point where we have to recognise (l) that the capital of the 
kingdom during the reign of Kharavela and other kings of the Aira- 
Meghaváhana dynasty was Aaltiga-nagara, the modern Mukhatingam on 
the Vamśadhārā in the Ganjam district ; (2) that Pilhudaga-Pithuda was 
the capital of the former kings of Kaliiga before the advent of King 
Nanda of Afga-Magadha in Kaliiga and the reign of the kings of the 
Aira- Megbavühana dynasty; (3) that Tosa/i-Déauli and Samapa were res- 
pectively the official headquarters of two divisions of Kalihza during the 
reign of King Devünampriya Asoka of Magadha; (4) that the still earlier 
capital of the kingdom was Dantapura-Palowra near Chicacole ; (5) that 
the capital of the kingdom under Dandaka is unknown; (6) that 
Sripura-Has finagpura and Síimhapura-Srugupuram were respectively the 
seats of government in South Kosala and Kalióga proper during the 
reign of Каја Mahendra in the middle of the 4th century A.D.; (7) that 
Hajamahend:? became the Chalukya capital in Kaliiga in the Sth century 
A.D.; and (8) that the city of Kaliüga« again became the capital of the 
kingdom in the llth century A.D. when the kings of the Сайда dynasty 
made themselves masters thereof. 

Now we shall pursue an enquiry concerning the territorial extension 
and political divisions of Kalinga during the reign of Kháravela, as well 


TUUM —— TFI 





lL & 2. H. C. Rayohnadhuri’a Political History of Ancient India, "nd edition, pp. 


337.335, 
3. According to the Buddhavamsa and the Játnka Niddna-Kathá, the previous Buddha 


Pusyn, was the son of King Jayasena of Kai, 
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as concerning the ranges of Khéaravela’s military expeditious and con- 
quests. It will be our interest also to indicate the regions where the 
influence of his military powers was felt and openly acknowledged. 
As regards all these points, we are to attempt to draw our corclusions 
from the following data that may be gathered from the Hathi-Guompha 
inscription and other sources, epigraphic and literary, which are now 
within our reach. 

The old Brahm! inscriptions are all found attached as labels 
to the caves or the Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills which are situated 
about five or six miles north-west of Bhuvaneswar and at a distance of 
a few miles from the village of Dhauli-Tosali that lies about seven miles 
south of Bhuvaneswar. That is to say, our old Brahmt inscriptions 
and the Dhauli copy of A$oka's Rock Edicts and Separate lock Edicts 
are found engraved at a distance of a few miles on the rocks or hills 
that are included in the modern Puri District of Orissa. 

It is clearly implied in the edicts of Asoka, especially in the two 
copies of his two Separate Rock Edicts, that his Kalinga province 
comprised two political divisions, the first or presidency division of which 
the official headquarters was Tosali-Dhault, and the second division of 
which the official headquarters was Samapà, and that adjoining thereto 
were the outlying unconquered tracts («mà avijità), The names of the 
two divisions of Adgoka’s Kalihga province are not mentioned in his 
edicts. But we learn from the Gandavyüha account of the wanderings 
of a Buddhist seeker of truth in South India that Sarvagrama was a 
locality in Togata, while Tosa/a, undoubtedly a city corresponding to 
Asoka’s Tosali, was located in Amitatogala, and that beyond Amitatosala 
was Príhurastra, which has been identified with Pithudaga-Pithutla in 
Kháravela's inscriptions, Pihumda in the Jaina Uttarfdhyayana-* ütra and 
pitnudra io Ptolemy's work on Geography. It may be easily inferred from 
this that ASoka’s Tosalt-Tosala was the chief town of a division of the 
same name, Amttatogala, Tosali or Tosala. Here the crux is—does 
the Hathi-Gaumph& inscription offer us any information about the 
existence of a political division of Kaliüga by the name of Amitatoşala, 
Tosalı or Togalat Whether it does or not depends solely on the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of the identification of Tanasuliya or Tanasnli 
with Tosals. 

It is evident from the record of Khiaravela’s fifth regnal year that 
Kalimga-nagara, the capital of Kbüravela's kingdom of Kaliüga, was not far 
from the Tanasuliya or Tanasu/i road wherefrom a canal о pened out by King 


> ** 
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Nanda was led by extension into the city of Kalinga. We have seen that 
Tanasuliya or Tanasuli is a name which stands in contrast to Mahasuliya 
or JMahüsuli, Lana or tanu being the opposite of maAà or mala. We are to 
bear in mind that Kalimza-nagara is the modern Mukhalingam on the 
vamSadháürà river and the adjacent ruins in the Ganjam district of Madras 
Presidenzy. We are to. remember that Pithudaga-Pithu’a referred to in 
the Hāthi-Gumphbā inscription as the earlier capital of Kaliñga is not 
different from Prthurástra in the Gandavyüha which lay just beyond 
Amitatosala- Tosala, from Pibumda in the Jaina Uttar&dhyayana-Sütra which 
Was a sea-coast town reachable by the Indian merchant ships sailing from 
Campa, the capital of Aünga, and from Ptolemy's Pitundra which was 
the metropolis of Marsolia-Matso/i and is located by Prof. Sylvain 
Lévi somewhere near Chicacole in the Ganjam district. We are also to 
keep in mind that the Periplus writes Masalia for Matsolia- Матзоѓой. 
Thusin Ptolemy’s Matsoilia- Maisolot, written as Masalia in the Periplus, 
we trace the nearest Greek spelling of Mahasuliya- Mahasuli, which is the 
suggested antithesis of Tanasuliya- Tanasuft. 

Apparently Tanas»/ipa-Tanasult and | ahdsultya-Mahasult stand, in 
their contrast, on a par with Tosala and Mosila, which, as noted by Mr. 
Jayaswal, are mentioned as two among the three divisions of Kaliüga in 
the Kávyamála edition of the Bharattya-Natya-Sadstra, Ch. XIV, Verse 40, 
where one reads :— 


Kosalas-Tosalaécaiva Kalinga уа ca Mosalah. 


The text of the quoted line may be so interpreted as to mean that the 
kingdom of Kaliñga consisted of these three divisions: Tosala, Mosala, 
and Kosala. We have in M. Joanny Grosset’s edition Yaranosafa instead 
of Мозаѓа, which may not be copyist's mistake but rather an interesting 
variant indicating that Mosa/a was known to some of the copyists as a 
locality associated with the Yavanas. The importance of the text in the 
Kavyamils edition lies in the fact that here Mosala occurs as the final 
form of phonetic decay: MaAüsu/iya, Matsolia, Marsolor, Masalia, Masuli, 
Mosala, three missing links being Maåāsnli, Masali and Mosali. We 
maintain that in a similar manner 7osa/a тау be treated as the final form 
of phonetic decay from Tanasuliya: Tanasuliya, Tosalt, Tosala, the missing 
links, among others, being Tansa/ia and Tansa/ií. If so, we may draw this 
conclusion that Tunuasulr, 7Tosa/? or Тозаѓа was that division of Kalinga of 
which the official headquarters was somewhere near the Kumürl-parvata or 
Udayagiri, and that it extended along the sea-coast, at least, from the 
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Nilgiri to the Chilka lake during tho reign of Kharavela, and may be, also 
during the reign of ASoka. 

What was precisely the southern limit of the second division, called 
Mosala or Mosali in the Bharatiya Natya-Sastra, whether during the reign 
of King ASoka or during the reign of King Kharavela we cannot say. 
From the texts and location of the Rock and Separate Rock Edicts of 
Agoka, it may be clearly ascertained (l) that Samüápá was the official 
headquarters of the second division, (2) that the second division occupied, 
if it was not co-extensive with, the modern Ganjam district, and (3) that his 
Kaliüza Province was guarded along its eastern sea-coast, from the Jaugada 
hill-fort to the rock at Dhauli, by a range of hills, which was perhaps 
known by the name of KAaprmgala-pavata, This range of hills was nothing 
but a northern or upward extension of the Eastern ghats, and, probably no 
other than what is called Palapiñjara in the Bharatlya Nátya-Süstra,! If 
it be correct, as Prof. D, R. Bhandarkar suggests, that the Kalinga Province 
of King ASoka abutted in the south on the territory of the Andhras, counted 
among tbe vassal tribes within the dominions of the great Maurya emi eror, 
and that the strips of territory occupied then by them included the Godavari 
and Kistna Districts, we may safely conclude that the second division of 
ASoka's Kalihga Province did not extend in the south beyond the 
Godavarl river. And if King Asoka had anything to do with the canal 
referred to in the Háthi-Gumphà inscription as an excavation of King 
Nanda near the Zauwasn/iya or Tosalt road, we may understand that the 
second division of Kalinga extended during the reign of the Maurya 
emperor from the mouth of the VamSadhara to that of the Godávart. 
It is clear from the inscription of King Khiravela that during his 
reign the Janasuliya or Tosali road was not far from the city of Kalinga 
which is identified with Mukhalingam on the Vaméadharé. If it was 
possible for King Kharavela to cause the grassy jungle of a swamp іп 
Pithuga-Pitundra to be let out into the Namgala or Liigala river, we 
must understand that Pithu?Ja-Pitundra was situated somewhere near the 
course of the river Nágávalt which bears also the name of Liiguliya, “ the 
river of the plough,"—the Lāngālint river which finds mention in the 
Mirkandeya-Pur&ána: along with the VamSadhara. We have seen that 
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|. Bharatiya Nütyu-Süstra, XIV: 


Mahendrah Malayo Sahyab Mekalah Palapinjarah, 
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Ptolemy locates Pitundra-Pithuc'a between the mouths of the rivers 
Maisolos and Manadas, which is to say, between the deltas of the Godavari 
and the Маһапайї, nearly at an equal distance from both. Seeing that 
both Kalimga-nagara and Pithucaga mentioned iu the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription lay outside of the Tawasnliya or Toso/i division and fell within 
the second division, we may be pretty certain about the extension of the 
second division of Kaliiga during the reign of King Кһагауеја from the 
mouth of the VamSadharé to as far south as the mouth of the Godavari, if 
not further south. 

The manner jn which King Asoka mentions in bis edicts the kingdoms 
that lay outside of, and the territories that lay within, his empire enables us 
to conceive that, as early as the 3rd century D.C., just beyond the land of 
the Kalihgas towards the south was the principality of the Andhras, that 
just beyond the latter was the independent kingdoms of the Cholas and 
Pániíyas extending as far south as Taémraparni (nicam Coda Ра туа 
aram Tambapamntya). 

Our old Bráhmti inscriptions are wanting in such clear data concerning 
the southern limit of the Ma^üsuérga-Mosa/: division of the Kalinga 
kingdom of King Kharavela. These are totally silent about the Andhras 
and the Cholas. But the Hàthi-Gumphá inscription records that, ih the 
twelfth regnal year of King Kharavela, the King of Pánéya supplied him 
with the most valuable presents of pearls, gems and jewels and various 
kinds of apparels (Pamda.raji  rividAdhharanünt  meta-momi-ratanüni 
aharapayati ilha sata-sahasant). In the absence of any mention of the 
Andhras and the Cholas, there may not be much diffieulty in imagining that 
the second division of Kharavela’s Kalinga stretched along the sea-coast 
even beyond the Godîvarî, and as far south as the months of the Krshná, 
if it was then known, as supposed, by the name of Mahasuliva-Matsolta- 
Mosali-Mosala. Anyhow, the problem remains why the £ ndhras and the 
Cholas whose principalities lay to the north of Pan ya have been passed 
over in silence in the inscription of King Khiiravela. 

A clear hint might be taken from one of the geographical allusions in 
the Hathi-Gumpha inscription in establishing the fact that the suzerainty 
of King Kharavela of Kalióga was felt in the south, along the eastern coast 
of the Deccan, into the very heart of the land of the Cholas, below the 
Krshna, below the Pennar, as far down as the northern. limit of the king- 
dom of Pandya. The allusion referred to above is in the record of Khára- 
vela's fourth regnal year wherein we read that His Majesty caused 

 Arakatapura, the city of Arakata, inhabited by а race of magicians ca lled 
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Vidyüdharas (VijadharadAivasa Arakatapura), to be governed according to 
the established usage and administrative principle of the former kings of 
Kalinga, by the highest kind of law, and that he compelled all the tribal 
chiefs and village headmen of the place (sava-rathtka-dhojake) who trembl- 
ed in fear, whose royal insignia consisting of umbrellas and golden vases 
were taken away, and who were robbed of their jewels and riches, to bow 
at his feet (l5). Arakata or Arakata is the same kind of geogra- 
phical name as Purakata Bhojakata, or Bibikdnadikata in the Barbut 
votive labels, and phonetically it is the same name as the modern Arcot 
which is wrongly °“ believed to be quite modern."! The Greek geographer 
Ptolemy speaks of a northern kingdom of Sorae Nomades, the Sora nomads, 
which lay between Mount Bettigo and Adeisathros.* With regard to 
the royal city of these nomads, in some editions of Ptolemy's work, the 
statement is sora regia Arcati, “ Sora, the capital of Arcatos,” and in 
some editions, it occurs as Arcati regia Sora, “ Arcatos, the capital of 
Sora." The latter reading has come to be accepted as the correct repre- 
sentation of Ptolemy's statement, and Dr. Caldwell identifies Ptolemy’s 
Arcali-Arcatos with the modern Arkad or Arcot. Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham considers the Sorae Nomades of Ptolemy to be a branch of the Sauras, 
a rade of aborigines, “ who are still located on the banks of the Kistna 
river? while Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar is of opinion that the Sora of 
Ptolemy * can easily be recognised to be the Tamil Sora or Choda." + If 
Prof. Bhandarkar's suggestion has any truth in it, one has to under- 
stand that the dwellers of Ptolemy's Arcati-Arcatos were a race of the 
Chola nomads. Kharavela’s inscription also distinctly says that the 
inhabitants of Arakatapura were the Vidyidharas, an aboriginal people 
noted for their magical skill. The mention of Arakatapura in Khüravela's 
inscription and that of Arcati-Arcatos in Ptolemy's work set at once at 
nought the belief about the modern origin of the name of Arkad-Arcot, 
near Madras. If this identifieation be correct, it will be a mistake to 
suppose that the words rathika and bhojaka as used in Kháravela's inserip- 
tion bave precisely tbe same implication as that in A&soka's edicts. As 
used in Kháüravela's inscription, the words are to be treated rather as titular 
designations than as names of any semi-independent tribes. 











|l. Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, edited by 8. N. Majumdar, p. 626. 
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4. Bhandarkar's Asoka, p. 89. 
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But, upon the whole, one must take the river Godavart as the southern 
boundary of Kháravela's Kalióga, which appears to have extended along 
the Vindhya range as far as the western valley of the Godavarl. In the 
western direction, the only great royal power which King Kbiaravela had 
to reckon with was that of King Sátakarni, whose territories must have 
comprised a number of small states near about the western valley of the 
Godavarl, In the Háthi-Gumphàá inscription, in the record of King 
Kbāravela’s second regnal year, we read that His Majesty, without 
taking King Satakarni into his thought (aeifayità Satakanim) caused a 
large army consisting of all the four divisions of Indian troops to move 
towards the Western quarter (pachima-disam...... pathapayat:), and struck 
terror into Asakanagara, or it may be, into Asikanagara, with the army 
from Kalinga (Kalingdgatiya senaya). 


If Mr. Jayaswal's reading Kafihabemadgataya senaya vitasitarn Musika- 
nagaram be accepted as correct, we have to say either (l) that King 
Kharavela succeeded in striking terror into JMusika-»agara, the Müsika- 
eapital, with the aid of the army that advanced on the banks of the 
Krgnavend river, or (2) that he achieved this military feat with the army 
that advanced from the Krenaven@ river, the expression Kaóhabemnága- 
‘ауа admitting of a twofold interpretation as suggested above. Taking 
the expression in the first sense, Mr. Jayaswal has songht to maintain that 
the presumed Musika-nagara was situated on the banks of the Kafihabesnna 
or Krenavena river. 


Mr. Jayaswal's notes on the Maştkas and the Krsnarenó, written 
in justification of his reading quoted above, are worth quoting in this 
connection. First, as to the Migikas, he has written: “They were a 
people of the south. "The Mahabharata (VI. 9. 58) mentions them in 
the company of the Vanavisis. Their country could not have been far, 
removed from Kalibga, for the Natya-Sistra (cerca I00 B.C -] 00 A.C.) 
describes the Tosa/as (the people of Tosa/i), the Kosalas (the people of 
Southern Kosala), and the Mosalas (the Musrkas) as the Kalihgas, implying 
that they comprised the Kalinga empire. This is a description naturally 
subsequent to the time of Kharavela. А more definite reference is in the 
Puranas (Wilson, Visnu, IV, p. 22]) where after a kingdom of some Vin- 
dhyan countries Stri-rajya and Migrka countries are mentioned as forming 
one princedom. According to the Káma-Sütra Sfri-rijya was a Vindhyan 
country towards the West. The Misika country must have been between 
latitudes 20 and 22, between Paithana and Gondwana, As Kosala came 
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next to Orissa (Nortb- West), the Misika-land must have been contigu- 
ous to it on the West." ! 

Secondly, as tothe Krsnavená, he has written : “ The Puránas place this 
river near the Godávar! and treat it as distinct from the Southern Krshná. 
The Krshna-vená is mentioned in some authorities as if it were two rivers 
Krshná and Гела. Markandeya derives it from the Vindhya range.” 
It is evident from these details that the river is identical with the modern 
‘Wain River’ or * Wain-ganga’ which has for its main tributary the 
Kanhan. The Kanban and the Wain unite in the district of Bhandara 
and the united stream comes down to meet the Wardha in the district of 
Chande -isei The capital of the jdagttas, which the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription contemplates to be оп the Каййабейй, was situated somewhere 
within the districts of Bhandara and Chanda in the Central Provinces.” 4 

It cannot be denied that the Misikas were a people of the south. 
We are aware that the political division of Miixika “ lay to the south of 
Kerala or Chera, the country south of Kupaka (or Satya), extending down 
to Kanheri in Central "Travancore."5 Mr. Jayaswal is the best person 
to say if he has not misled his readers by stating that the Mahābhārata 
mentions the Miistkas ** in the company of the Vanaváüsis," The Maha- 
bhürata, as will appear from the following quotation, has not only men- 
tioned the Mgsrkas in the company of the Vanaváasis, but also in that of 
the Dravicas and the Keralas or Cheras :— 


Athapare jánapadá daksiná Bháüratarsabha | 
Drüvidah Keralah pracya Müsika Vanavasikah W 


We are ignorant of Mr. Jayaswal's authority for his identification 
of the Mosalas of the Nitya-Sastra with the Miüsrkas — Vátsyüyana's 
Kümna-Sütra, so far as we have read it, keeps us entirely in the dark about 
the location of Strira@jya. YaSodbara in his commentary on the Kama-Sitra, 
says that the S/rirüjya lay to the west of the country called Vajravanta," 





l. JBORS, IMT. Vol. III, Part IV, p. 442. 
2. WVayu-Puréna, LV. l09. 
3. Mürksndeya-Puráipa, LXVII. 26.27 : 


Godàvari-Bhimaratha.Krenavenyá-tathápará р 
Vindhyapüdád-viniskrüntà ityeta sariduttamá || 
+. JBORS, ॥9686, Vol. IV, Part IV, pp. 374-375, 
5. JRAS, 928, p. al8. 


б. Kama.Sotra, VI. 527. ° Stri-rdjye Кога layam са,'' Stri-rüjya iti — Vojravanta- 
deaat paécimena  Btri-rüjyam, 
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and that the Grüámanári-visaya was situated adjoining and on the other side 
of the Strirdjya.' Hence, even if it be trae that the Puranas mention 
Strirajya and Mugika countries as forming one princedom, Mr. Jayaswal 
has yet to supply us with a definite evidence for locating S/rirajya as 
' a Vindhyan country towards the West,” 

It may be, as Mr. Jayaswal argues, that the Krsnavena is the same 
river as the modern Wain whieh unites with the Kanhan, its main tribu- 
tary, in Bhandara District, and that the united stream comes down to 
meet the Wardha in Chanda District in the Central Provinees. But is 
there any independent evidence, we ask, to prove that the Misika city or 
country was situated on the banks of the Arsnavend? Even assuming 
his reading KXafitatendgataya to be a correct one, can it be definitely 
suggested that the Hathi-Gumpha inscription contemplates Musika- 
nagara, the capital of the Miisikas, “ to be on the Kaálabeni" ? Can it 
not also be suggested that King Kháravela struck terror into Mugika- 
nagara with the army that advanced from the  KaZzi4abeni ? While 
Mr. Jayaswal’s Hathi-Gumpha inscription contemplates the capital of 
the Müsikas to be on the Arsnavena, Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri finds 
reasons to suggest that “ the Miistkas were probably settled on the 
banks of the river Musi on which Hyderabad now stands." ® 

We have maintained that the intended reading is not Kañkabendgataya 
but Aalimgdgataya; not Musika-uagara but Asaka-nagara or Asika-nagara. 
Had the letter been intended to rea! mu, there is no reason why the w-mark 
should appear as the lower prolongation of a straight vertical line on the 
right. We have offered a good explanation for the probable appearance of 
the t-mark along with sa, in case such a vowel-mark was not in the inten- 
tion of the engraver. We also have shown how a few holes on the 
inscribed surface, on two sides of the letter //, are accountable for the pro- 
duction of a mirage of a letter, which Mr. Jayaswal reads iba in the 
estam pages, 

If our reading be correct, as we believe it is, a great advantage to be 
derived therefrom is that tt does not compel us to resort to a number of 
assumptions without any proofs, that the Jfusífzs “ were probably a 
subordinate ally of Sštakarni,” that the capital of the Misitas was a city 
on the river Arsnavend, that Striragjya and Mésita countries formed at 





B Kima-Sitra, VI. 6.42: '' Grdmandrivigaye Stri-rdjye ca Vahlike,'" Strirdjya- 
samipa eva parato Grümanüri visayah, 
2. Political History of Ancient India, 200 edition, p. 59. 
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one time or another one princedom iu a Vindhya region towards the West, 
and so on and so forth. 

The forezoipg discussion concerning drakatapura will have no effect 
and the question as to the non-mention of territories of the Andhras and 
Cholas will remain undecided if the reading proves to be otherwise. Mr. 
Vats’ estampage reproduced by Mr. Jayaswal in JBORS, Dec., l927, 
clearly presents a word consisting of five syllables, the letter representing 
the second syllable appearing as 4a and the letter representing the fifth 
syllable as са. If so, we have to real the intended word either (]) as 
ahatapuva ( = айаѓарӣгоа, unhurt before), or (+) as (a)Aatapuva (= ührtapürva, 
acquired beforehand). Mr. Jayaswal reads ahatapuva interpreting it in 
the sense of ‘unhurt before.’ Such an interpretation as this is utterly in- 
appropriate in a statement where King Kharavela is said to have governed 
the Vidyülhara-abode (Vijadharddhivasa) in the manner of the former 
kings of Kalinga compelling all the Ratthika-Bhojakas (sava Rathika- 
Bhojake) to pay due homage to him, no doubt as a test of their owing 
allegiance to him as they did to his predecessors, Тһе statement, taken 
as з whole, indicates that the Vidyádhara-abode was an aboriginal tract of 
land, which was annexed to Kalitga previoasly, that is to say, by some 
Aira-Meghavahana king among Khiiravela’s precursors. This sense can 
be brought ont only if one agrees to read the intended word as (a)^afapuva 
interpreting it in the sense of “ acquired beforehand.” 


Having regard to the fact that the statement just referred to has been 
made immediately after the statement in which Kharavela is said to have 
struck terror into the heart of the city of Asaka (ASvaka) or Asika (Rsika), 
we may maintain that the Vidyüdbara-abode was situated somewhere near 
$ ६४७७३ ог R aka on the western border of the kingdom of Kalinga, and 
that this abode formed the territories of the Rathika Bhojakas who find 
mention in the edicts of Asoka (R. E. V, R. E. XIII) as semi-independent 
ruling races dwelling somewhere in Western India. The Ratthika- Bhojakas 
figure in Agoka’s edicts among westerners, the peoples of Western India 
(apalamía, apardnfa@). In R. E. V. the Ratthikas as a ruling race are 
mentioned in combination with the Pettanikas (AZatÁAtka-Pitenika), while 
in R. E. XIII, we have the mention of the Bhojas or Bhojakas in the 
same combination (BAoja-Pitintka). It would appear from this either 
(l) that the Ratthikas and the Bhojakas were two confederate clans, or 
(2) that one and the same ruling race was known by two different names, 
such as Ratthika and Bhojaka. That the Ratthikas and the Bhojakas were 
two separate clans is unioubted because, eorrespoaling to them, we have 
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the mention of the Makārattkis and the .MaAaóhojas in the records of the 
Satavahana kings. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has wrongly maintained 
Pitintka to be an adjective of Ratika or Bhoja on the strength of the 
Pali passage in the Anguttara-Nikaya (III, pp. 76, 78, 300). It is clear 
from the Pāli passage, as well as from Buddhaghosga’s explanations, that 
Ratthika and Pettantka were two different or titular designations, 
Buddhaghoga, for instance, says: Лай: Ко’ ti yo rattham bhutijati, * the 
Ratthika is one who enjoys the income derived from rasfra (as defined in the 
Artha-Sastra, IL. 6. 24)' ; Pettaniko’ ti yo pitarabhuttdnubhuttam bhuijats, 
“the Pettanika is one who enjoys the hereditary rights and privileges.” 
The term 5Aoja ог Bhojaka may be interpreted either in the sense of 
rattha-bhojaka or ratthika, *' the enjoyer of уй та," or іп that of gama- 
да татіКка or gama-bhojaka, “ the village headman." If Berar and Konkan 
were the principalities of the Ratthika-Bhojakas,* we can say that the 
Vidyadhara-abode was co-extensive with the ancient kingdom of Dandaka 
(Sarabhaüga-Játaka, No. 520) bounded on the east by the kingdom of 
Kaliüga, on the west by the kingdom of Avanti, on the north by the 
kingdom of Kagi, and on the south by the kingdom of Asvaka to the south 
of the Vindhya range. We might go further and maintain that this 
Vidyüdhara-abode was no other than what is mentioned in the Puranas as 
Strirastra or Strirajya. Depending on tbe reading in one of the MS. of 
the Visnu-Purána, Mr. Jayaswal says tbat in the Puranas, Strirájya and 
Müsika country are said to have formed one principality.” “The Visnu- 
Purana is not all the Parãqas. Even all the MSS. of the Visnu-Purána do 
not offer the same reading. The different MSS., as noted by Mr. Pargiter, 
` give different readings, one giving Miyiva, опе Müuk4ita, one Mugita, and 
one Mrsika.* The Purágas asa whole tell altogether а different story. 
In them, we read that Striršstra and Bhoksyaka formed one principality 
under a king named Kanaka.” Curiously enough, we have precisely 
Bhojaka as a variant for Bhoksyaka, which is signifieant as implying that 
StrIrastra and Bhokgyaka formed the principalities of the Rathika- Bhojakas. 








— 


L Sita bhágo balı} karo cawik nadipàlastaro nûva} patianam vartant rajyjüs corarajjuá 
ca rüstram. 

2. H, C, Raychaudhuri's Political History of Ancient Indin, 2nd edition, pp. I95-I97, 

8. Pargitor's Dynasties of the Kali Ago, p. 54, (п, 25: S[rirájya-Trairája- Mü&gika- 
janapaddn Kanakdhvayd bhoksyanti. Some of the MSS. omit Trairája. 

4. Ibid, p. 54, f.n. 26. 

5. Ibid, p. G4; Striragtram Bhokg yaküms саёра bhokgyate Kanakahvayah, For tho variant 
lihojaka see ibid, p. 64, fin, 24. 
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According to Kharavela’s inscription, King Sátakarni was the only 
powerful rival on the western border of bis Kalihga kingdom whom he 
defied in striking terror into Asafa-nagara or Asika-nagura, the capital of 
Asaka or Asika. Asaka is just a Prakrit form of the Pali 4ss2£a and the 
Sanskrit ASvaka or Aémaka, and Astka is nothing but a Prakrit form of the 
Sanskrit Rgika or Ársifa! met with in Pataüjali's Mahübhüsya (IV. 2.2). 
It is clear from Ptolemy's Geography that the capital of Pulumáyi or 
Vasisthiputra Srî Pulumáyi of the Sf&takarni Sdtavahana dynasty, was 
Baithan, Paithan, Patitthina or Pratisthina, which became, according to 
the Prologue (Vatthugatha) of the Paráyanavagga in the Sutta-Nipata, 
the southern destination of a great trade-route called Dakkhinaipatha or 
Southern Road.? The Parsyana-Prologue speaks of the hermitage of a 
hermit named Bavari as а religious institution founded on the bank of the 
Godávari river (Godhavarikule), in the dominion of Assakéa, in close proxi- 
mity ќо Alaka or Mulaka (Assakassa visaye Mulakassa samüsane). The 
author of the Satta-Nipita-Commentary, writing in the 5th century, A.D., 
says that Bavari’s hermitage was situated in a strip of territory, which 
stood midway between the two Andhra kingdoms of Assaka and Alaka or 
Afwlaka, that is to say, in that region where the Godfvar! having divided 
itself iuto two streams, formed a doab, between them, and where in former 
times, the Hermit Sarabhaüga and others lived. 

In referring to the hermitage of Sarabhaüga the author of the Sutta- 
Nipüta-Commentary kept evidently in his view the legend of the Sara- 
bhaüga-Jataka which points to a time when the high road called Dakkhina- 
patha had not come into existence, when a traveller undertaking a journey 
from Benares to the valley of the GodávarI had to proceed by a one-foot- 
track, or a “ road for a foot-passenger (eka-padi-magga) under the escort of 
a forester (vanacaraka), 

ka š This Jštaka legend is on a par with the Ràümüyana account of 
Ката’ wanderings from Ayodhya in the north to Paficavabi on the bank 
of the Godavari in the south, which too, points to a time when a traveller 





l. Noticed by H, C. Raychaudhuri in his Political History of Ancient India, 2nd 
edition, p. SL0, f. n. 2. 

2. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Indin, Ch. V. 

3, Paramatthajotiki, Vol Jl, p. 58l: “ Assakassa visaye Alokasea (Mtv аказва) 
samásane" ti Aseakassa ca Alakassa cû ti dvinnam Andhaka-rajdnam samAsanna visaye, 
üsanne ratthe, dvinnam pi ratthdnam majjhe ti adhippüyo, ** Godhavari-kéle t6. Godhavari. 
nadi-küle, yattha Godhavari dvidhà vijjhitvd tiyojanappamayam antara "dipam akdsi eabbam 
kavitthavana-safichannam, yattha pubbe Sarabhahgddayo gasimew fasmim padese, 
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from the north had to proceed to the south from hermitage to hermitage, 
following a forest track. 

When exactly the high road was built and by whom we cannot say. 
But it is certain, as evidenced by several Pali Dialogues, that some such 
high road was already in existence in the life-time of the Buddha, any- 
how from Кајасаһа to KusInara, fro п Kusinérai to Paiva, from Pāvā to 
Kapilavatthu, from Kapilavatthu to Saketa vid Setavya and Savatthi, and 
from Süketa to KosambI and further south. And yet the Prologue of 
the Parayana-vagzgga in the Sutta-Nipáta must be considered a later 
addition and relegated to a post-ASokan age forthe simple reason that it 
did not find any place in the Culla-Niddesa which is a Pali canonical exe- 
gesis on the Páráyana group of sixteen poems and undoubtedly a composi- 
tion of a post-ASokan time. Even this Prologue has nothing in it to 
indicate that Азза ka and Alaka or Mulaka were two Andhra territories. 
It is only in the Sutta-Nipita-Commentary that we have the mention of 
Assaka and Mulaka as principalities of two Andhra kings. Ав to who 
these two Andhra-kings were, this commentary does not supply us with 
any information whatever. 


The Cullakalióza-Játaka (Fausbóll, No. 30l) presents in its quoted 
verses an old chronicle of a war, which ensued between the Assakas and 
“the Kálihgas when King Aruna was the ruler among the Assakas, and 
ended in the victory of the former and the defeat of the latter. In explain- 
ing the historical allusions, the eommentary version of the Játaka in prose 
introduces certain details that are beyond the scope of the chronicle in 
verse. š 

According to the commentary version, the war alluded to in the 
chronicle broke out between Kalifga and Assaka when King Kálihga 
reigned in Dantapura, the capital of Кайра, and King Assaka reigned in 
Potali, the capital of Assaka. It represents the then reigning king of* 
Kaliüga as a ruler who was equipped with a powerful army (sampanna- 
bjala-vahano) and a mighty warrior who was unrivalled in military prowess 
(nágabalo patiyod ham na passati),u description worthy of King Khbáravela of 
Kalinga as he appears in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription. 

These three points are clearly brought out in the commentary version 
of the Játaka: (I) that the war which ensued was an agressive war 
inflicted on the king of Assaka by the then reigning king of Kalinga who 
suffered from the mania for war and love of conquests over the whole of 
India, a spirit so much extolled in Kháravela's inscription ; (2) that the 
battle was fought on a field between the boundaries of the two kingdoms 
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(dvinnam rajjánam antare), it implying that the kingdom of Assaka lay 
contiguous to the kingdom of Kalinga towards the west exactly as during 
the reign of King Khbhüravela ; and (3) that the king of Кайта was 
ultimately compelled to return to his capital, acknowledging his defeat, in 
spite of the fact that he stacted with a mighty army (mahatliya senaya 
nikkhami), a fate which is virtually the same as the final result of 
Kháravela's attack on the capital of Assaka, if it had been recorded in an 
inscription of the King of Assaka. 

Whatever be the period of time to which the evidence of the commen- 
tary version of the Jataka refers, it cannot be doubted that this evidence is 
in some important respects similar to that of Khüravela's inscription in the 
Hathi-Gumpha. If its first verse, which appears to have been a later 
manipulation, be left out of consideration and be linked up with the prose 
story, the older ehroniele in verse becomes reduced to a bardie narration of 
a tribal feud between the Assakas and the Kalingas, whereas the prose 
story in the Játaka-commentary has for its theme the final result of a war, 
which ensued between two kings, viz, King Kalinga of Kalinga and 
King Assaka of Assaka. According to the first verse which we consider 
to be a later addition, Агапа was the family or personal name of 
the then reigning king of Assaka, and Nandisena was the name of his 
commander-in-chief feared for his valour.' The Játaka as a whole keeps 
us in the dark as to the family or personal name of the then reigning king 
of Kaliüga and the name of his commander-in-chief. It ıs highly impro- 
bable that any king of Kalinga before or after Kharavela, up till the 5th 
eentury A.D., is known to have grown so powerful and ambitious as to 
make bold to stir out for effecting conquests all over India. As to the 
relationship of Aruna, the then reigning king of Assaka, either with the 
Andhras or with the Satakarni-Satavahanas, the Jataka has nothing to 
say, But it definitely says that the king of Kalinga ultimately suffered a 
defeat and failed of his purpose in waging war upon the kingdom of 
Assaka, in spite of his being a mighty warrior unrivalled in military 
prowess and equipped with a powerful army, in spite of the fact that he 
marched towards Assaka with a mighty army. The Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription, too, clearly brings out the same fact, namely, that King 
Khbaravela of Kaliñza could do no more than striking terror into the heart 





|l. Vivaratha (müsam deüram, nagaram pavisante | 
Arunarüjassa shena susatthena surakkhitam 
Nandisenend ti W 
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of the capital of Asaka or Asika in spite of the fact that he caused a large 
army consisting of all the four divisions of Indian troops to move on 
towards the west without paying any attention to the presence of Sáta- 
kargi's power. It cannot be inferred from this inseription that Asaka 
or Asika was ever permanently annexed by Khšravela to his kingdom. 

That the Sátakarnis and other kings of the Sátavahana dynasty exer- 
cised suzerainty over sata, 4dsika and a number of other subordinate 
states, which clustered round the western Godavari valley to the west 
and south of Kalitga, cannot at all be doubted. For we find that in the 
Nasik cave inscription of Queen Gautami, dated in the l9th year of the 
reign of her grandson King Vüsisthiputra Srr-Pulumüyi, her son King 
Gautamtputra Sri-Satakarni has been eulogised as the ruler of Aska, 
Asaka (ASmaka оп the Godavari), Маайа (the district round Paithan), 
Suratha (Kathiawar), Kutura (in Western on Central India, near the Pāri- 
yütra or Western Vindhyas), 4paramta (North Konkan), Arupa (the district 
round Mabismat! on the Narmad&), / ¿dabha (Berar), and A#ara-Acati (East 
and West Malwa), and no less as the lord of the /туйа, Charata, Paricata, 
Sahya, Kanhagirt, Maca, Siritana, Malaya, Mahida, Se'agiri and Cakora- 
pavata, in short “of all the mountains from the Vindhyas to the Travan- 
core hills."! 

There is little doubt that in Queen Gautami's inscription the 
same eulogium was meant also for her grandson King VasisthIputra 
Sri-Pulumayi. Even after King  Maháksatrapa Rudradáman I of the 
Ksabaráta family had wrested some five of the western territories,’ after 
A.D. I30 and before A.D. l50, from one King Srt-Satakarai, the lord of 
the Deccan, who was perhaps King Vasisthiputra Sri-Pulumayi himself, 
Asika, Asaka and the rest of the sabordinate states mentioned in GautamiI's 
inscription remained included in the dominions of the Sátakarni-S itava- 
hana kings up till, we venture to say, the reign of Yajüa-Srtr-Sátakarni, 


the last great king of the Sátavaáhana family, Even going bask to earlier 


times, to a period of the Satakarni-Satavahana reign before the Ksaharáta 
rale in Western India and the Deccan and occupation of Maharastra in the 
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l, EI, Vol, VIII, p. 60: Asika- Asakba- Mulaka-Suratha- Kukura- Aparamta- Anupa-Vida- 
bhasAkáüra- Avati-rdjasa Fijha-Chava 'a- Páricáta-Sahya.Kaghagiri- Maca-Siritana Malaya- 
Mahida-Setagiri-Cakora-pivata-pitisa, See, for the identification of the places, H. C, Ray- 
ehaudhuri's Political History of Ancient India, Zod edition, pp. SIO-3IL, 

2. Numoly,dtàára- Avant, Anupa, Surdstra, Kukura and Apargata, Вее EI, Vol, VIII, 


pp. 44-47. 
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time of Nahapána, nay, to the reign of king Srr-S&takarni I, the son of 
Simuka who was the founder of the Satavahana branch of the Andhra 
family, the suecesgor of Kinz Krsna who was Simuka's brother, and the 
husband of Queen Nayaniks, we find the same state of things. The 
Мапа zhat inscription of Queen Nayaniká and the Sanchi inscription of 
Ananda, the leading artisan of one King Srt-Sátakarni bear testimony to 
the rise and existence of the first great Satakaroi-Sitavabana empire in the 
western Godavar! valley “which,” as Dr. Raychaudhuri acutely puts it, 
“rivalled in extent and power the Suüga empire in the Ganges valley and 
the Greek empire in the Land of the Five Rivers."! 


Thus the epigraphic records connected with the S&takarni-Satavahana 
and Ksaharita Saka-Ksatrapa kings enable us to understand not only (।) 
why Ptolemy wrote to say that Baithan or Paithan (Patitthána on the 
Godavarl, the southern terminus of Dakkhinápatha, the Southern Road) 
was the capital of King Pulumüyi Vasisthiputra Srr- Pulumüyi, and 
(2) why Assaka and Mulaka or Alaka have been represented in the 
Sutta-Nipata-Commentary as two Andhra principalities in the western 
valley of the Godavari, but also (3) why the Hathi-Gamphs in- 
scription records that King Kháüravela of Kaliñga defying King Satakarni 
caused a large army consisting of all the four divisions of Indian troops 
to move on towards the west to strike terror into the heart of the 
capital of Asaka or Asika. 


If it has been conclusively proved that Asaka or Asika, which was one 
of the subordinate states in the dominions of King Satakarni, lay to the 
west cf Khiiravela’s Kalinga, there сап be no denying the fact that the 
Kaliñza kingdom of Kháravela included in it the third division, Kosala 
or South Kosala, “ which comprised the modern Bilaspur, Raipur and 
Sambalpur districts, and occasionally even a part of Ganjam,” 

Both Mr. Jayaswal and Dr. Sten Konow seem to think that Kosala 
or South Kosala was that division of the Kaliüga kingdom in the time of 
King Абока which comprised anza avijita, the unconguered outlying tracts, 
referred to in two copies of Абока?» Separate Rock Edicts. Even if it be 80, 
we find it impossible to say that any Aira King of Utkala, associated in 


——————— HÀ 
l. Political History of Ancient India, 204 edition, p. 204. 
2. H, C. Raychasdhuri’s Political History of Ancient India, 2589 editon, pp. 337.338. 
Bee, for extension of Kosala when Hwen Thaang visited it, Cunningham's Ancient Geo- 
graphy of Indis, हे, N, Majumdar's edition, pp, 595, 735, | 
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the Sanskrit verses from an old Oriya Ms. with Kosala, was the then 
reigning monarch of Kosala, 

The denotation of the term antas or pratyantas has varied with differ- 
ent authorities. As used in Buddhist literature, it denotes the regions 
that lay immediately beyond what is called Madhya-desa, the Middle 
Country. As used in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta, it 
denotes such North-Eastern frontier states as those of Samatata, Davaka, 
Kümarüpa, Nepāla, Karttrpura and the rest. And as used in ASoka’s 
iuseriptions, it denotes the unconquered territories or tracts that lay 
beyond his dominions, whether in the north-west, or in the south, or in 
the east. In his Rock Edict XIII, King Asoka has expressly mentioned 
the five Greco-Bactrian principalities as typical examples of an£as in the 
north-west, and Chola, the land of the Cholas, and Pándya, the land of the 
Pándyas, as typical examples of antas in the south. In speaking of the 
independent dwellers of the antas with whom his Viceroy and High 
Functionaries at Tosali and Samāpā were to deal, King Asoka has not 
cared to name any ruling chiefs, peoples or powers as worthy of mention. 
If by antas in connection with his Kalinga Province he really meant 
Koéala or South Koéala, it must have then comprised the feudal states of 
a number of tribal chiefs, instead of being one kingdom under the rule of 


King Khüravela. 
It is recorded in the Hathi-Gumphi inscription that King Kharavela, 


in the eleventh year of his reign, caused the grassy jungle of Prthudaka to 
be driven out into the Láürala river and caused the watery jungle of grass 
to be destroyed, the watery jungle which was allowed to grow up in one 
hundred and tbirteen years. "The statement is important as giving us some 
glimpses into the physical features of Kalitga, of which we are offered 
the following interesting description in Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly's 
Orissa and Her Remains, pp. 6-7:— Š 

“It was always a ferra. incognita, by reason of its geographical position 
and local circumstances. The whole country was a swamp intersected by a 
network of rivers with their feeders and tributaries carrying silt to the 
Bay of Bengal; impassable hilly jungles fringed its borders. The country 
was in a process of geological formation; there was a perpetual struggle 
between the different rivers and the sea, for the formation of the deltaic 
regions." 

In the Hüthi-Gumphá record of Kháravela's twelfth regnal year, 
we read (l) that His Majesty was able to strike terror into the heart 
of the kings of Uttarápatha, (2) that in generating a great fear for the 
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people of Айда and Magadha he eaused the elephants and horses to drink 
at the Ganges, (3) that he compelled King Bahasatimita of Magadha 
to bow down at his feet, (4) that he triumphantly brought back to Kalinga 
from Aüga-Magadha the Throne of Jina belonging to Kaliiga which 
was carried away by King Nanda, (5) that he compelled the inhabitants 
of Айда and Magadha to bow down at his feet, (6) that a hundred 
Vàsukis sent him jewels, procured for him the elephants, horses and 
other animals capable of exciting curiosity, and made presents of deer, 
horses and elephants, (7) that the king of Pandya supplied him with 
many valuable presents of apparels, pearls, zems, and jewels, and (В) that 
he subdued the inhabitants of some other place. 

The significance of the geographical designation Uttarspatha is to be 
understood in contrast to that of Daksinüpatha, As we noticed, the 
Prologue of Book V of the Sutta-Nipüta represents Dakşiņāpatha as a 
great trade-route, the Southern High Road, which starting from Rájagaba, 
the capital of Magadba (Magadha-pura), passed through Nalanda and 
Pátaligáma (where the city of Pataliputta was afterwards built), to 
extend northward to Vesili across the Ganges and bia Kotigáma, and 
extending as far as Kapilavatthu ша KusInürá and Pāvā, turned south- 
ward to reach Savatthi ma Setavva, and proceeding southward passed 
through Sáketa to extend to Kosambi across the Yamuna, and proceed- 
ing further south, reached Vana ог Vana-Savatthi, at which point 
it turned towards the west to pass through Ujjeni and Mahissati, and 
extended as far south as Patitthsna or Paitban across the Vindhya 
range. This Southern High Road lent its name to the region through 
which it passed, the whole tract of land lying to the south of the Ganges 
and to the north of the Godavarl being known, according to Buddha- 
ghosa, as Daksinápatha, the Deccan proper. That this region was known 
up to a late period as Daksinápatha is evident from these two literary 
references: (l) Dakginatye janapade — Pütaliputram nama nagaram, 
“ Pátaliputra a city on the south bank of the Ganges in a Deccan 
district,” occurring in one of the stories of the Pañcatantra,? and (2) 
Avanti Dakkhinapathe, “ Avant! in Daksioadpatha,” occurring in one of 
the passages of the Vinaya-Pitaka.* This original significance of 
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#4 Sumatgala-Vilising, Part I, P. 256. 
2. Paficatantra, Srogthi-Kgapngaka-Napita Katha, 
3. Vinaya-Makàavagga, V, I3, О, Vinaya-Cullavagga, XI, I. з 
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the name Daksinspatha was gradually lost sight of with the result 
that in later times the location of Daksinápatha came to be shifted 
to the south of the Vindhya range,! to finally cover the whole of the 
modern South India lying between the Vindhya range and the Cape 
Comorin, the Decean proper still being the region between the Godavart 
and the Krgna. It may be easily inferred from the Nasik cave inserip- 
tion of Queen Gautami, from the list of countries ineladed in the 
dominions of Gautamiputra Sri-Sátakarni, that, as late as the first two 
centuries of the Christian era, the kingdom of Avant! was located in 
Daksinápatha. 

A similar historieal process ean be conceived with reference to 
Utarüpadha or Utfarapatha. For Uttarapatha, too, may be supposed to 
have been originally a great trade-route, the Northern High Road, whic 
extended from Savatthi to Takkasilà in Gandhára, and have lent, preciselh 
like the Southern High Road, its name to the region through which ity 
passed, the rezion, broadly speaking, covering the north-western part of 
the United Provinces, the whole of the Punjab Province and the North- 
Western Frontier Provinces. That this region was known up to a late 
period as Uttarápatha is evident from these three literary references : (l) 
Uttara- MadÁura- UftarüpatAe, * the Northern Mathura, the Mathura proper 
on the Yamuna, in Uttarápatha," occurring in Dharmapala’s Paramattha- 
Dipant, a commentary on the Petavatthu ; (2) Prthudakat paratah Utfara- 
pathah, “ Uttarápatha lies (towards the west) beyond Prthudaka (near 
Thaneswar),” occurring in the Kavyya-Mimamsé& ;? and (3) the following 
verse occurring in the Mahabharata, XII, 207, 43 — 


Uttarapatha-janmanah kirtaytsyami fan apt | 
Yauna-Kaméoja-Gandharah Kiräta Barbarath saña n 3 


Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the Kathávatthu, attributes certain 
views in the Kathüvatthu to two Buddhist schools called H emavatika 
and Uttarápathaka.  Hemavatika and Uttarüpathaka were the local or 





l. Kàavya-Mimürmsá, p. 93. Maáhigmatyalh parata} Daksipüpathab, “ Dakgipfpatha is 
the tract of land which lay beyond Máhigmati inthe south," Cf, Bhiratlya Natya-SAstra, 
XIV, 39.4]. 

2. Küvyn-Mimümsh, p. 03, quoted in Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India (S. 
N. Majumdar's edition), p. 965. 

3. Quoted in H. C. Raychaudhuri's Political History of Anoient India, 2nd editio + 


p. 83, 
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territorial names of two post-Agokan Buddhist schools, the former being 
derived from Himavanta, and the latter from Uttarspatha. We have 
reasons to say that the Himavanta region consisted of a number of 
Himalayan states to the north of the Southern High Road in its exten- 
sion from Vesali to Sávatthi and beyond the northern boundary of the 
Middle Country as defined in Buddhist literature. Thus Uttarápatha may 
be accurately defined asa tract of land, which lay to the west of the 
Himavanta region, extending westward from Thaneswar, and which lay 
to the north-west of the Buddhist Middle Country and to the north of 
the Daksinaipatha, extending north-west from Mathura, the capital of 
Sürasena. Whatever be its later territorial extension, it is certain that 
Kbháravela's Uttarapatha signified nothing but the region specified above, 
the region including Mathura in its south-eastern extension. Anyhow, 
from the record of Khdravela’s twelfth regnal year, it is clear that 
Uttarapatha lay towards the west or north-west beyond Айса and 
Magadha, And should our reading be correct, from the use of the 
plural expression Ut/arapadAa-rajano, ' the rulers of Uttarápatha," it may 
be inferred that when King  Khüravela carried his campaign into 
Uttarüápatha, it was parcelled, precisely as it was when Alexander 
invaded the plains of India, into a number of small independent prineipa- 
lities, although the Hathi-Gumpha inscription does not mention the names 
of their rulers. 

According to the Mahabharata account of the journey of the 
Pandavas from Hastinapura to Kalibga, Kalinga proper could be reached by 
the travellers journeying along the sea-coast from the mouth of the Ganges, 
and it was the country through which the river Vaitaray! flowed.! On 
the strength of this Epic description, Mr. Mono Mohan Ganguly assigns 
the following boundaries to  Kaliüga proper: “ On the North, the 


. Vaitarapl ; on the South, the Godavari ; on the East, the Bay of Bengal ; 


on the West, the Tributary States of Orissa.”* The reader can judge for 
himself whether and how far the geographical extension of Kaliñga proper, 


li; Mahābhārata, Vanaparva, Canto I : 
Tata} samudra-fireya jagümo gasudhadhipak | 
Bhrütrbhih sahíto pirah Kalihgdn prati Bharata и 
Loma$a ucàca : 
Ete Kalihgdh Kaunteya yatra Vaitarani nadî | 
Yatráyajata dharmopi depaccharanametya vai || 
4, Orissa and Her Remains, p. 9. 
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as may be inferred from the Mahābhārata account, coincided with that 
of the Kaliüza kingdom of Khüravela. Apparently, as we have sought 
to show, Kháravela's Kaiinga kingdom with its three divisions comprised 
the Epic Kalibga as well as the modern Orissa with ite Tributary 
States. 

The countries of Ahga and Magadha аге too well-known to need aay 
elaborate comments. The Hathi-Gumpha inscription clearly indicates that 
both Anga and Magadha were situated side by side with each other on the 
south bank of the Ganges, which is to say, that the Ganges formed the 
natural northern boundary of both the countries. Айда lost her independ- 
ence and became a dependency of the kingdom of Magadha as early as the 
reign of King Bimbisara, who is said to have been one of the elder con- 
temporaries of the Buddha. The Hathi-Gumphs inscription indicates that 
Айра continued to be the same old dependency of the kingdom of Magadha 
as during the reign of King Babasatimita as during that of King Nanda. 

The Vasakis referred to were not fabulous beings. There would be no 
reason for mentioning them in a serious document if they were fabulous. 
The Vasukis were the Мада kings who had established princi- 
palities in all parts of India. “The prevalence of Naga rule over a consi- 
derable portion of Northern and Central India in the third and fourth cen- 
turies А. D., is amply attested by epigraphic evidence.” ' The name of 
the Chota-Nagpur District situated between Bihar in the north and 
Orissa in the south may be taken as a reminiscence of the Naga principa- 
liÀties that existed at one time between Anga-Magadha, on one side, and 
Khüravela's Kalihga kingdom, on the other. There are inscriptional 
records to show that Mathura and the countries around it were occupied in 
cirea 300 A. D. by the Nagas. The statement that the Vasukis sent 
preeious jewels to King Khüravela, procured for him the elephante, horses 
and other animals capable of exciting curiosity, clearly indicates that their 
principalities comprised those jungle tracts which abounded in the wealth 
of precious stones, and wild elephants, horses and other animals. 

The statement that the king of Págdya supplied King KhiSravela with 
many valuable presents of pearls, gems and jewels and various kinds of 
apparels, requires a word of explanation. Опе might say this could be 
explained without having to assume that the kingdom of Pandya was at 
any time invaded by King Kharavela; the statement might be justified 


l. H. O. Rayehaudhuri's Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, pp. 808.804. 
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either (l) on the ground that the kings of Pandya were the less powerful 
allies of the Aira-Meghavahana kings of Kalinga from earlier times, or (2) 
on the ground that alarming reports of the irresistible force of Kháravela's 
victorious arms eómpelled the then reigning king of Pandya to make an 
alliance, acknowledging the supremacy of King Mabsvijaya Siri-Khára- 
vela of Kaliñga. 

As to whether Kháravela had at any time invaded Panilya, we 
should bear in mind that the fact of sending presents by the king 
of РёпЈуа to King Kháravela is stated in the record of Kháravela's 
twelfth regnal year. Whether ог no, the Hathi-Gumpha inscription bears 
testimony to the invasion of Panilya by King Khiravela depends, to a 
larze extent, upon the nature of the reading aud rendering of the 
record of Kháravela's eighth regnal year. The following are the three 


successive readings and renderings of this record that have been offered 
by Mr. Jayaswal :— 


I (a)—First Reading: Athame ca vase (manatino ?) (dha ma ni ??) 


esa Goradhagiri ghatapayita Rajagaha-napam pidapayati etinam ca kamu- 
padāna-panādena sabala  sena-rühane — vipamumcitam  Madhuram apayā- 
to [.] 


(^) First Rendering : “ In the erghth year, the ministers (?)...at Goradha- 
girt.. ... having got killed, (he) causes oppression to the King of Rajagrha 
who by the report of (KAaravela'si offer of marching forward, was made to 
retire (o Mathura, leaving behind everywhere his troops and vehicles.” 

Il (a)—Second Reading: Athame ca vase mahati-senaya makata- 
(bittim) Goradhagirim ghatapayita Rajagaham wupapidapayati [;] etina ca 
kamma’ padana-panddena sambita-sena-vahinim vipamumeitum Madhuram 
араудіо yeva narid(o) (пата)...... (mo?) (yacati) vicha—palava-bhar(e)-+-[.] 

(^)—Second Rendering: “ In the eighth year, he (AKhdravela) having 
go! stormed the Gorathagiri (fortress) of great enclosure by a great 
army, causes pressure around Rajagrha (lays siege to Rajagrha). On 
account of this report of the acts of valour, (i. e., the capture of Goradhagirt, 
ele.), the king (so-called) to forsake the invested division of his army, went 
away to Mathura indeed, " из 


ПІ (a)—Third Reading: ... . ehian(am or Og) са kammdpadana- 
samnādena samb(s)ta-senda-rihano ripamumeitum Майл "ram — apayato 
Yavana-raj(a)-Dimi(ta or oti) yachati. -.wi-palava,........[.] * 

(4)—Third Rendering : “on ассои 

ee — ní of the report (uproar) 
occa by the acts of valour (ie, the capture of the Gorathagiri 
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Jortress and the siege of Rajagrha, ete.) the Greek k ing Demetrius draw- 
tng tn his army and transport, retreated to abandon Mathura.” 

Tt will be seen that all the three renderings offered by Mr. Jayaswal 
show an agreement in representing Goraddagiri not as а personal name but 
as the name of a hill-fortress at Gorathagiri, the modern Barübar range of 
hills in the District of Gays. These also show an agreement in represent- 
ing ZajagaÁa as the earlier capital of Magadba, and Madhurā as a city 
on the Yamuna in Northern India. The difference between his first and 
second renderings is that whereas in the former, accepting the reading 
Rajagaha-napam pidipayati...... » the king of Rájagrha is represented as 
the timid warrior who retired to Mathurš, in the latter, accepting the 
reading Rajagaham upapidapayate...... yeva narido, indefinitely the king 
so-called is represented as the warrior who went away to Mathura. And 
the difference between his third and earlier two renderings is that while in 
the latter either definitely the king of Rajagrha or indefinite ly and sarcas- 
tically the king so-called is represented as the warrior who went awav to 
Mathur, in the former Dimita- Demetrius is represented as the Greek king 
(Favana-raja) who, drawing in his army and transport, instead of advanc- 
ing towards Rájagrha, retreated to abandon Mathura. 

Before we decide one way or the other, we ought to thresh out the 
matter carefully. ४6 have nothing to say against Mr. Jayaswal's reading 
and rendering of the opening words of the eighth year's record up to 
senaya. These, taken by themselves, clearly indicate that King Kharavela 
started on a campaign with a mighty army in the eighth year of his reign, 
His reading Goradhagirim gAatapayità cannot be challenged. This ex- 
pression may be rendered either as (]) “having caused Gorathagiri to be 
killed," or as (2) “ having caused Gorathagiri to be stormed,” according 
as we take Goradhagiri to Бе а personal name or the name of a hill-for- 
tress or mountain-fastness. 

Whether GoradAagirt is a personal name or the name of a hill-fortress 
might have been decided at once if the words preceding it could be accu- 
rately read. From the faint traces of the letters, Mr. Jayaswal made out 
mahata-bhitti, ** of great enclosure," as an adjunct of Gorodhagiri, keeping 
in bis view Mr. V. H. Jackson's identification of Goradhagiri or Goratha- 
giri with the modern Barábar hills. But he has given up at last this 
reading, declaring it to be uncertain. Mr. Banerji's estampage published 
in JBORS, |9I7, enables us to make out Madhura a[nupa]ío, “as he 
reached Mathura.” 
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We say that the use of GoradAagiri as a personal name in Khiüravela's 
inseription is not impossible. For in the Mahüvamesa, Girt occurs as the 
name of a Nigamtha or Jain contemporary of King Vattagimani of 
Ceylon. In one of the ancient Brahm inscriptions, Fasogiri occurs as the 
name of a Buddhist monk.’ In Jain literature, Mahagirt and StmAagire 
occur as the names of two Jain apostles.’ And none need be surprised 
if Mahendragiri oceurs as the name of the king of Pisthapura in the Allaha- 
bad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta.® 

The use of the verbal expression ghatipayitd in the sense of “having 
caused to be killed” is appropriate, if Goradhagirs is a personal name. 
It may be argued that the use of the same verbal expression in the sense 
of “having caused to be stormed” is equally appropriate, if Goradhagtrt 
is the name of а hill-fortress or mountain-fastness. We cannot but agree 
with Mr. Jayaswal when he maintains that the use of the expression 
Goradhagirim ghalapayita, even where Goradhagiri is the name of a hill- 
fortress, is sanctioned by literary usage, and calls our attention to the Pali 
expression Dipaghataka Damila, “ the Tamil devastators of the Island of 
Laika.” 

The Mahābhārata is the only Indian work where we have the mention 
of Gorathagiri as a hill or mountain from which one might have a view of 
Girivraja or Old Rájazrha, the first or most ancient known capital of 
Magadha.” Mr. Jackson is inclined to think’ that this Gorathagiri is no 
other than the mountain which Hwen Thsang saw between Pátaliputra and 





I. Lüders' List of Hr&áhmi inscriptions, No, GOL, 

2. Р.С. Bagchi" On the Pürvas", Calcutta University Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Vol XIV, p. 5. 
| 3. Ib is only by suggestio fals that Fleet representa Mahendragirt of Samudragupta's 
inscription ७७ the name of a hill or mountain. From the system of using the patronymic 
of a place-name as an adjunct of a personal name which has been consistently maintained 
in the whole list of the kings subdaed by the Indian Napoleon, it is easy to understand, 
as D. R. Bhandarkar points out, that Mahendragiri is a |;ersonal name, nothing but а 
personal name, Kausslaka. Mahendra: Mahükdn'draka- Vyaghrarája- Kourdlaka- Maptarüja— 
Paigthapuraka —Mahendragiri—Kau'r(uraka.Svámidatta, eto. 

4.  Auentio: might be drawn to a better instance in the Dátbávamsa, III. ॥6 (ЈРТВ, 


ISS, p. I25): Kutena ghétd payi dantadhdtum, ** ho caused the tooth-rolio to be smashed 
with a hammer,” 


5, Mahābhārata, lI. I0.540. 


Я Goratham girim dsádya dadráur Mágadham purap, 
6. JBORS, Vol. I, Part II, p. 602 
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Gayā, and on the eastern summit of which the * Tathágata formerly stood 
for a time beholding the country of Magadha.’’! 

Seeing tbat the names Goratha and Baithan are both connected 
with cattle and having regard to the fact that there is no hill near enough 
to Rajgir besides the Baithan hill, Mr. J. D. Beglar found reasons to think 
that the hill named Goratha їп the Mahābhārata could not but be the same 
as the present Baithan hill? And with reference to Isigili or Raigiri, 
Buddhaghosa says that the Blessed One was once upon a time seated in 
that place sitting where he could behold all the five hills (that stood close 
to one another surrounding Rijagaha).* The Ieigili-Sutta of the Majjhi- 
ma-Nikdya records the names of these five hills as the Vebhara, the 
Pandava, the Vepulla, the Gijjhaküta and the Isigili. In the opinion of 
Mr. Oldham, Magadhapura referred to in the Mababbarata as the capital 
of Magadha which could be seen from the summit of the Gorathagiri bill 
might have been “a town close to the east of the Barábar hills, on the site 
of what is now known as Ibrahimpur,” But the description in the Maha, 
bharata leaves no room for doubt that this Magadhapura was no other than 
Cirivraja, which precisely like Rájagaha of the Isigili-Sutta, was guarded 
by the five lofty-peaked and cool-planted hills, the vipu/a-Vaihara, the 
Varüha, the V rsabha, the Rsigiri and the $&44a-Caityaka.* Further, the 
Sutta- Nipüta-Commentary takes Mágadhapura to mean Каӣјасаћа. 5 

We must carefully note that Gorathagiri, according to the Mabá- 
bbárata, was the hill which stood at some distance from Girivraja or Old 
Rajagrha and could be reached by the travellers journeying from the land 
of the Kurus through the Kuru-jungle, proceeding to the beautiful lotus- 
lake and getting beyond the Kálaküta mountain, aud likewise going by 
degrees across the Gapjaki, the great Sone and the SadanIra, the rivers 
taking their rise from one and the same mountain, crossing the charming 





l, Beal's Records of the We tern World, Vol. II, p. I04. 
2. Arch. Sur, Reports, I8T2-78, Vol. VII, pp. 40-47. 
3. Papafica-Sidani, Siamese edition, Part III, p. 536: yagmim {hûne nisinndnam 
райса pabhatá pafindyants (а Ла. 
4. Mabàábhürata, II, 2l.23:; 
Vaihdro vipulah #айо Varaho Vrgabhaa tatha | 
Tathd Hsigiris tübha subhaé Caityaka-paficamáh || 
Ete райса mahdérAgah parvatáh sitala-drumah | 
Roksantivdbhisemhatyasamhaténgd Girivrajan | 
5. Paramattha-Jotika, II, p. 584; Magadham puranti Magodhapuram Rájagahanti 


adhippdwo, 
29 > 
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Sarayü and beholding the Eastern KoSala, going beyond Mithil&, crossing 
the rivers Mala and Carmanvati, crossing the Ganges and the Sone, and 
proceeding further eastward to get from KuSactracchada to what was called 
Msgadba-ksetra, the Magadha-territory (literally, “the Magadhba-field ").! 

There can be little doubt, as Mr. Jackson has sought to prove on the 
strength of two short Brahm! inscriptions, that Gorathagiri was but one 
of the two ancient names of the Barábar hills, the other being KAalattka- 
parata, which latter is met with in two of the Barábar Hill- Cave inscriptions 
of Aéoka and in Patafijali’s Mahibhisya (I. 2. 2). As the ancient capital 
of Magadha was known at the same time by two names, Girivra*a and 
Hajagrha, so, Mr. Jackson thinks, the Barābar hills were known at one 
time by two names, Gorafhagire and KAalatika-pavata,? while, later on, 
they came to be known by the name of Praveragiri,? Pravara wherefrom 
the modern name Barübar was apparently derived, 

The two Brahmi! inscriptions, relied upon by Mr. Jackson in proposing 
his identification, are engraved on rocks in two different places, both of 
which are not far from the well-known caves dedieated by Ašoka to the 
Ajivikas,” ^ and consist each of five syllabic letters, one of them recording 
the name of the hill as Gorathagiri and the other as GoradAagiri, the letter- 
forms of the former bearing a close resemblance to those of the dedicatory 
inseriptions of A$oka, and the letter-forms and spelling of the latter 
to those of the Háthi-Gumptà inscription of Kháravela. On palwo- 
graphic grounds, Мг, R. D. Banerji assigns the former to the Asokan 
age and places the latter a century later, going so far as to believe 
that the latter was actually engraved by one of the men who accompanied 
King Kbáravela aud took part in His Majesty's first invasion of 
Magadha. If it be as Mr. Jackson presumes, that the earlier 
inscription recording the name of the hill on which it was engraved 
‘as Gorathagirt was of the same age as two of the dedieatory inserip- 
tions of Asoka recording the name of the hill on which they were 
engraved as Khalatika-pavata, we do not see any necessity for 


Ol NRPS ОЕ НЕ 
l. Mahabharata, II, 20, 26.29, quoted with Rimivathir Sarma’ 
Vol. I, Part TI, p. I6. 
2. JBORS, Vol, I, Part II, p. IGo. 

8. The Lomass Rishi cavo is called Pravaragíríguhá in an unda nscript 
belonging probably to the 7th century A. D.. J BORS, Vol, I, Part I Mg eres į n 
4 JBORS, Vol, I, Part II, p. IGs. 

5. JBORS, IHIT, Vol, IIT, Part I 7, 
published by Jackson. 


в translation in JBORR; 


p. 500. See Plates in JB ORS, Vol. I, Part II, 
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speculating if KÁAa/atika was a phonetic transformation of Goratha, or 
Gorat&a that of Khalatika. In such a case as this, one is compelled to think 
that neither Khalatita-pavata пог Gorathagiri was intended by Ašoka to 
serve as a name for the whole of the present Barübar range but as names 
for two separate hills of this range. 

The close likeness between the Brahm letter-forms and the spelling 
Goradhagiri as found in the second inscription and as found in the 
Hatbi-Gumphs inscription is, beyond a doubt, a strong point in the 
argument pressed by Messrs. Banerji and Jayaswal for taking Goradhagiri 
of Kharavela’s inscription to denote the Baršbar hills. And yetin justify- 
ing the use of the verbal expression ghitipayitz in the sense of “ having 
stormed,” one has to prove that (Gorathagiré ог Goradhagiri was at all, 
at any time, a hill-fortress. It is certain that “ the Mahabharata which 
mentions the Gorathagiri in connexion with the earlier period of Rājagrha, 
does not refer to any fortifications there," “ Inside the Barābar enclosure 
stone foundations of buildings ean be seen in various places, notably upon 
and to the east of tbe artificially raised area at the foot of the Siddheswar- 
nath hill due north of the caves, and in the jungle towards the south- 
western end of the valley. "The whole enclosure is too small to have been 
the site of any large town, but the natural strength of the position and the 
fact that the defences are strengthened at all vulnerable places by stone 
walls render it reasonable to suppose that it formed a refuge used in times 
of danger by the people who ordinarily lived in the plains aud valleys 
outside." These reflections and the fact that the local tradition speaks of 
the hills as those which in ancient days formed a stronghold or fortress 
enable Mr. Jackson to opine “ that as Pátaliputra was open to an attack 
from the south, the Gorathagiri which lay on the way to the capital was 
made a fortified position," and that ** it must have been treated as the first 
line of defence on the southern side of Pataliputra,” ! : 

We need not attach to the local tradition quoted by Mr. Jackson any 
more importance than what we should attach to his inference from a study 
of the ancient remains. The question still is whether the stone-enclosure 
and other remains are the relies of a rocky stronghold or hill-fortress or 
those of a rocky shrine, stipa or temple. Evidently, the Barabar hills 
were a sanctified rather than a fortified position. For it is here that King 
ASoka dedicated certain caves for the residence of the AjIvikas. It is again 
here that Hwen Thsang saw a Buddhist s£zpa on the eastern summit of the 

l. Quoted by Jayaswal in JBORS, INIT, Vol. HII, Part IV, pp. 469, 472. 


* 
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mountain where the Tathāgata formerly stood beholding the country of 
Mazadha. The Chinese pilgrim's mountain with the s/&pa on its summit 
is connected with “ the country of Magadha.” The Mahābhārata connects 
Gorathagiri with Magadha-kgetra or Mazadha-territory. And we find 
that the Sutta-Nipáta-Commentary locates Pás&paka-cetiya, the site of the 
roeky shrine, in Magadha-khetta ( Magadha-khette Pisinaka-cetiyam),* and 
says thatin spite of the fact that it became, during the dispensation of the 
Blessed One, а Buddhist retreat, the spot where there was formerly a 
shrine of Deva-worship continued to be designated by its ancient name as 
Pisanaka-cetiya or Разёпа-саіќуа.? The identifieation thus sought to be 
established between Gorathagiri and Pasñoa-eaitya may receive its 
confirmation also from the fact that jast as in the Mahabharata, Gorathagiri 
has been mentioned as the monntain standing on which the travellers 
coming from the Kuru-country to Mitbilà and finally getting into the 
Magadha-territory by a southward journey through KuSactracchada, could 
have a view of Girivraja or Old Кајастћһа, so inthe Sutta-Nipata and its 
commentary, Pasioa-caitya has found mention as а Buddhist retreat, which 
culd be reached from Rajagaha by the travellers starting from 
Kapilavatthu along the great high road, reaching Pataliputta from Vesali 
by a southward journey and proceeding further southward, along the same 
high road, via Nüland&. Thus it may be shown that all the available 
evidences conspire only to prove the contrary of Mr. Jackson's inference 
that Gorathaziri was a roeky stronghold or hill-fortress. If Gorathaziri 
was a hill noted for its rocky shrine, s/zpa or Deva-temple, it is difficult to 
justify the use of the verbal expression gAa@fapayrta in the sense of “ having 
stormed " Why should Kharavels storm Gorathagiri if it was not used 
as a fortress or stronghold of the Magadhan army ? 

Strangely enough, the Hathi-Gumph& expression following Goradhagt- 
rim gh@tapayita is one involving a reference to Rajagaha. These are the 
three possible readings of this expression: (l) Rajagaha-napam pidapayats, 
"> caused the king of Rajagaha to be harassed ; " (2) Rajagahamupapidapa- 
gati, “caused pressure around Rájagaha; " or (3) Aajagahanam paptdapa- 
у rti, “caused a heavy pressure. to be brought to bear upon the people of 
Hájagaha," The first reading does not suit the context in view of the 


l. Paramattha-Jotika, Vol. TI, p. 553. 

7. Paramattha-Jotiks, Vol, II, p. 684: Pasdinakam cetiyan ti mahato pásánassa upari 
pubbe devátthünam ahosi, uppanne pana Bhagavati vihüro jüto ко ten' eva purimasvorhüena 
Paratakar cetiyan Ú кыссан. 


~ 
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fact that in the twelfth year’s record, the king of Magadha is alluded to as 
“the king of Magadha " (Magadda-rajz), and not as “ the king of Каја- 
gaba," and no less for the reason that Rájagaha ceased long ago to be the 
capital of Magadha. The second reading, too, cannot justify the use of 
etinam, а pronominal expression with a genitive plura! case-ending, imme- 
diately after upapidapayati. The third reading alone fulfils all the require- 
ments. There were at least two R&jagahas or R&jagrhas in India, one 
which was the earlier capital of Magadba and the other which was the 
capital of the Kekayas “located in the Ramayana on the other side of the 
Vipass (Beas) and stretching up to Gándhüra."! The latter Rajagrha also 
bore a second name, Girivraja. By the people of Rájagrha we may under- 
stand as well the Mágadhas as the Kekayas. And there were Kekayas 
in the north-west, in Uttarápatha, as well as in the south, in the Dakgins- 
patha. 

The Kekayas of Uttarápatha *' were settled in the Pafijab.” It is 
evident from the Ramayana that their territory “ lay beyond the Vipasa 
(Beas) and abutted on the Gandharva or Gandlára Visaya."? And it may 
be surmised from a number of inscriptions discovered on the ruins of the 
Jagayyapeta Stüpa in the Krishn& District and belonging, according to 
some of the archmologists, to so early a date as the second centory A.D., 
that the Kekayas of Daksioüpatha who were matrimonially connected with 
the Ikgvakus of South India were “ probably a ruling family of ancient 
М ysore."'5 

These are then the three possible interpretations of the Hathi-Gumpha 
record of Kháravela's eighth regnal year: (I) That His Majesty having 
stormed Gorath :giri, a stronghold of the Magadhan army in the Barsbar 
hills, eaused а heavy pressure to be brought to bear upon the citizens of 
Rajagaba, the earlier capital of Magadha; (2) that His Majesty having 
caused Gorathagiri, the king or general of Mathura in Uttarspatha, brought 
a heavy pressure upon the Kekayas whose capital was Rájagrha beyond the 
Beas; or (3) that His Majesty having caused Gorathagiri, the king or 
general of Mathura, the capital of Pandya in Daksinüpatha, brought a 
heavy pressure upon the Kekayas who founded a territory in Aneient 
M ysore. 





l. Canningham’s Ancient Geography of India edited by 5. N. Majumdar, Notes. 
2. Ramsyugn, II, 658. I9-.292; VII. IIB, L4,  Raychaudhuri's Political History of 


Ancient India, 2nd edition, p. 36. 
8. Dnbreuil's Ancient History of the Deccan, pp. 85, IDl; RKaychandhuri'a Political 


` History of Ancient India, p. 345, fn. I. 
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Each of these interpretations has its strong and weak points, The 
strong points of the first interpretation are obvious: (l) the contiguity of 
the kingdom of Magadha to that of Kalinga; (2) the discovery of two 
Brahm! inscriptions as old as the Barábar Hill Cave inscriptions of Asoka 
and the Hathi-Gumpha inscription of Kharavela enabling us to identify 
Gorathagiri with the Pravaragiri or Вага Баг hills; (3) the exploration of 
the lingering remains of an ancient enclosure; (4) the local tradition 
asserting that there was a fortress or stronghold in the Barübar hills; and 
(5) the Mahābhārata describing the Gorathagiri of Magadhaksetra as the 
hill or mountain from which one could havea view of Girivraja or Old 
Rájagrha, the earlier capital of Magadha. Its weak points are: (l) the 
Mahābhārata describing Gorathagiri simply asa bill or mountain, and 
not as a stronghold or fortress; (2) the stone-enclosure and other supposed 
remains of an ancient fortress being explained also as vestiges of an ancient 
shrine, temple or sffipa ; (3) it being inexplicable why, if Pátaliputra were 
at that time the capital of Magadha and Gorathagiri had served as its first 
line of defence on the south, Khiravela had directed his attacks towards 
Rájagraba, unless it be presumed that the capital had to be removed from 
Pataliputra to Rajagrha in fear of an attack from the north as formerly 
done during the reign of King Munda or that the army of Magadha having 
been gradually driven southward, was finally concentrated in Rájazrha. 

The strong point of the second interpretation is that it enables us to 
understand how Khiravela could venture to carry his expeditions into the 
very heart of Uttarapatha after having made himself the master of 
Mathura even before he planned his attacks on Айса and Magadha. The 
weak point of it is that there is no other authority but the Ramayana 
to establish that there was a Rajagrha in the Uttarápatha as distinguished 
from R&jagrha, the earlier capital of Magadba. 

The strong point of the third interpretation is that it enables us to 


` understand how the king of Pandya was compelled to send valuable presents 


to Kháravela, which is to say, to acknowledge the supremacy of the king 
of Kalinga. Its weak point is that there is yet no evidence to prove the 
identity of the Kekayas with the Rájagahikas. Another point in its favour 
is that if it could be established, we might have clearly seen that Khüravela 
turned his attention to Northern India only after he had subdued the 
powers in the Deccan. 

But weighing the matter carefully, we feel that the balance of probablity 
lies, after all, with the first interpretation, and, to some extent, with the se- 
cond interpretation. And it follows from either of these two interpretations 
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that Kharavela had to effect a timely retreat to Mathars to relieve 
his army terrified by the alarming reports of counter-attacks from the in- 
habitants of Rájagaba, while bis twelfth year’s record goes to show that 
he made a second attempt, which proved entirely successful. 


l2. KHÁRAVELA'S PERSONAL HISTORY 


Many interesting facts concerning the personal history of Khara- 
vela can be gleaned from the old Brahm! inscriptions, particularly 
bis own inscription in the Háthi-Gumphá, so much so that the 
Hathi-Gampbé inscription itself may be judged asa Khiravela-Carita, 
“The Life of Kháravela," in Indian epigraphy, and no less as an 
ASokfvadina, “The Edifying Legend of Asoka,” in Jain records. The 
text of the H&thi-Gumphi may be judged also as a kind of maAi- 
vira-carita, “the annal of a great hero," taking Khiravela to be the 
great warrior hero. "There can be little doubt that the composer of 
the Hathi-Gumphs text has sought all along to extol Khüravela as a 
mighty earthly hero who was destined to conquer, to rule, to protect 
and to please. Anyhow, no other inference can be drawn from the 
honorifie epithets adorning the name of His Graceful Majesty 
Kháravela. 

In the Hathi-Gumpha inscription (I. })., Kharavela is described as 
pasatha-subha-lakhana, “one who bore the noble and auspicious bodily 
marks," and as caturamfa-rakhana-guna-upeta, © one who was endowed 
with the qualities of a ruler capable of protecting the who!e of this 
earth extending as far as the four seas.” A less likely alternative of 
the reading of the second epithet may be caturamta-lulhana-quna- 
uprla, “one who was endowed with the qualities of a warrior capable 
of undertaking expeditions over the whole of this earth bounded by: 
the four seas." The expression cafwranfa* was the current old Indian 
idiom to denote indefinitely the whole extension of the earth conceived 
as an island in the seas or oceans. 

Corresponding to caturamta-rakhana-guna-upela or caturamta- 
luthana-guna-upeta, we have the familiar Pali expression caturanta-vijitivi- 
janapadathavariyappatia, * the ruler of the whole earth bounded by the 
four seas, the upholder of the realm by the right of conquest and the 











L. Here coturanté is the same expression as cafurantà mahi (Artha-Sástra, III. 
2.50), and dsamudra-kgits. 
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consolidator of his hold on his territories,” which is an oft-recurring 
epithet of a king overlord (raja eakkavatti). Buddhaghosa explains 
ca/uranta as meaning “the lord of the earth bordering on the four seas and 
comprising the four island-like continents." ! He explains vijitāvi as meaning 
“опе who has quelled the rebellious agitations within, overpowered the inimi- 
cal rebels without and conquered all other kings,"? And lastly, he explains 
janapadathavariyappatia as meaning “one who has established so sure 
and permanent a hold on his territories that no one is able to move 
it an inch, or having retained a permanent hold on his territories, 
remains enzazed in his duties unworried, unshaken and unmoved."? 

That pasathasubha-lakhana and the other epithet are meant in the 
Hathi-Gumphs text to represent Khüravela as a king overlord is beyond 
dispute, For in the inscription of his chief queen (No. П), K bāravela 
is freely represented as Kalinga-cakavati, “the King Overlord of 
Kalinza.' Bat this is not enough to briug out the real significance 
of the two epithets. Ав used in the first paragraph of the Hathi- 
Gumpha text, the epithets signify what the expert astrologers, palmists 
and diviners (/akkhana- patiggataka, nakkhatta-pathaka), after reading the 
bodily marks and making a thorough study of the birth-star and other 
factors and signs connected with the birth and person of the child- 
prince Khiravela, declared him to be in future,“ 

Let us now see how  Kháravela is represented in the Hathi- 
Gumpha text and, to some extent, in some of the remaining old 
Brahm! inscriptions to have fulfilled other conditions of a person des- 
tined to become a king overlord, the conditions specified in such 
ancient texts as the Pili Cakkavatti-Sthan@da-Sutta in tbe Digha- 
Nikaya, and Rajavagga in the Aiguttara-Nikaya, and the Lalita-Vistara 
(Ch. VIII). 


K — —ñ — ——— — — — — — — — — —— —‏ ج 


i. Papaftica-Südani, Siam >зе edition, Part III, Brahm'yusntta-vapgauás ; “cdturantdya 
issaroti cüturanto, catusamuddantüya catubbidhadipa-bhüsitaya са  pathaeiya issaroti 
attho,'* 

2. Ibid: ** Ajjhattam kopAdi paccatthike bahiddhd са sabbarájáno vijettti चळ." 

3. Ibid : " Janipude dhucabháeam thávarabhácam patto, na закка kenaci cáletum 
janapade vā tamhi thücariyappatto anussuko sakammani rato acalako asampabedht,”* 

4, Cf. Nidina-Kath@ in Fausboll's Játaka, Vol. I, p. 55, where the Lakkhapa- 
patiggühaka Brabmin astrologers and diviners are «aid to have declared with regard 
to the future of Princes Siddhartha : '* Imehi lakkhayehi samannágato agüram ajjhüvasa. 
mano ràjà hoti eakkacatti pabbafjamáno Buddho' ti," “If one endowed with these marks 
choose to keap t» household life, one is destined to һе a king overlord, and 
choosing to renounce worldly life, one is destined to be an Holightened Master," 
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The nobility of origin is one of the primary conditions. Regard- 
ing the nobility of Kháravela's origin, we read in the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription (I) that he was Cetarajavamsa-vadAana, “ the increaser of the 
royal House of King Ceta? (I. ll); (2) that he was rüjisivam- 
sakula-vinisita, “emanated from the family and line of royal sages ” 
(I. ]6); and (3) that he was installed as a great king in the third 
generation of two kings belonging to the reigning dynasty of Kalińůga 
(taliye Kalimgarajaramse purtsa унде maharajdbhisecanam papu nati). ! 

Prof. Sten Konow prefers, in agreement with Mr. Jayaswal and 
Prof. Е. W. Thomas, to read Ceftr@jaramsa-radiana. We fully appreciate 
the force of his argument that the reading Се (Cedi) is quite in 
keeping with the adjective rajisivamsaku/a-vimisita whereby Kharavela 
claimed to have descended from an ancient family of royal sages. In 
adhering to the reading Ceta, our own point is that it is equally in 
keeping with the very same adjective, and does not at the same time 
make itself open to dispute from the palwographic point of view, 

In the Vessantara- Jataka (Fausbóll, No. 547), Cefa occurs as an alter- 
native spelling of Ce/iya, Cetarattha beiug the same kingdom as Cefryarattha 
of the Cetiya-J&taka (Fausbéll, No. 422). In the same Jataka, the ruling 
people of the Ce/a or Cetiya Kingdom are represented as Cefiya, Cela and 
Cetaputtá, which conclusively proves that Cefa was an alternative spelling 
of Ceti, and that the Cefas or Celis as а ruling people were knowu as the 
descendants of King Ceta. ‘The information thus derived from the Vessan- 
tara-Jataka is doubly significant inasmuch as the references are all found 
in the verse-quotations. The prose narrative which is peculiar to the 
commentary-version of the Birth-story contains an additional information 
concerning a land-route connecting Jetuttaranagara, tbe capital of the Sivi 
kingdom, with the Brahmin village Dunnivittha, situated in the kingdom 
of Kalinga. We are told that the mountain named Suvannagiritála was ` 
at a distance of five Yojanas from  Jetuttaranagara, that the river named 
Kontimara was ata distance of five yojanas from the Suvannagiritála 


that the mountain named Arafijaragiri was nt a distance of five 


mountain, was. | 
hmin village named Dunni- 


yojanas from the Kontimürü river, that the Bra i | 
vittha, situated in the kingdom of Kaliñza, was at а distance of five 
yojanas, that the capital of the Ceta kingdom wasat a distance of ten 
yojanas from the Dunnivittha Brahmin village, and that the total distance 
क्य 
l. Hatbi-Guinpbà inscription, I. l. 


30 ° 
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between Jetuttaranagara and the capital of the Ceta or Cetiya kingdom 
covered thirty yojanmas.! 

The Vedabbha-Jataka (Fausböll, No. £8) points to the existence of a 
high road (wahamagga) from Benares to Cetiyarattha, which was not safe 
in all parts, ** being infested with roving bands of marauders 

The Cetiya-Jataka (Fausbóll, No. 422) represeuts Upacara or Upari- 
сага as the king of Ceti (Cetiya-raja) whose genealogy could be traced 
back to Mahásammata, the first known king of the Solar line, who reigned 
in the kingdom of Ceti (Cetiyaratthe), in the city of Sotthivati and who 
was gifted with four supernormal faculties. He was known also by the 
name of Apacara. His five sons are said to have built after his death five 
cities in five directions, to wit, Hatthipura in the east, Assapura in the 
south, Sthapura in the west, Uttarapancála in the north, and Daddarapura 
in the north-west. And the great Brahmin named Kapila is said to have 
been his family priest, 

In referrinz to the above Játaka, the Milinda-Paüha mentions the 
name of the king as Surapaticara, and says that he reigned in the land of 
the Cetis (Cetisu).? 

Dr. Н. C. Raychaudhuri seems to be perfectly justified in identifying 
the Ceti-king Upacara, or Suraparicara with Vasu Uparicara, who is 
mentioned in the Mahabbarata (I. 63. l-2) as the  Paurava king of Cedi.” 
And there is probably nothing to object to Prof. Rapson’s identification 
of the Cedi-king Vasu Uparicara with Kasu Caidya, the king of the land 
of the Cedis, who is praised in the Rg-Veda (VIII. 5. 37-39), in a hymn 
containing dinastuli at its end. Dr. Raychaudhuri rightly observes that 
in the Mahābhārata account, too, the five sons of the Cedi-king are said to 
have founded the five different imperial lines of kings,* Brhadratha among 
the Magadha people, Pratyagraba, Kuššmba the Manivabana, Mavella and 
, the uneonquerable Yadu., The tradition in the Kémayana (I. 32-6-9) 
' associates the scions of Vasu’s family with the cities of Kausambl, 
Mahodaya and Girivraja.” 

All these are legendary accounts of Ceta and the Cetis or Cedis. But 
these are not without their bearing on the Hathi-Gumphs text. These 
enable us not only to grasp the significance of Khiravela’s epithet 


i, Fauaboll's Jātaka, Vol. VI, pp. 5l4, 52ì. 
2. Milinda-Pafiha, Trenckner's edition, p. 202. 
3.4, Н, O, Raychaudhari's Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, p. 82. 
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Celarajavamsa-radhana or Cettrijavamsa-vadhana but also to appreciate 
why he has been praised as rajisiramsaknla-vinisita. | 
The third statement as to Kháravela being installed as a mighty king 
in the third generation of two kings belonging to the then reigning 
dynasty of Kalinga, implies that he ascended the throne of Kaliüga by the 
lawful right of succession, which is to say, that he was in no sense a 
usurper of the royal power. Differences of opinion are bound to be as to 
the correct interpretation of the phrase tatiye Kali mgarájavamse purísa-yuge. 
Mr. Jayaswal explains it as meaning “in the third dynasty of the Aira 
line of the kings of Kaliùga,” while with Dr. R. C. Majumdar it means 
“in the third generation of the Kaliüga kings." Both the interpretations 
have obviously missed the technical sense of the expression purtsa-ynga. As 
for the ordinal Za//ya meaning “ the third," there is no doubt that it qualt- 
fies purtsa-yuga. For іп the Hithi-Gumpha record of Khiravela's tenth 
regnal year (I. II), we come across the expression Ka/imgarüjaram*ünam 
fatiyayugasagaeasáne which, as a slightly different manipulation of the 
phrase fatiye Kalimgarajavamse purisa-yuge, leaves no room for doubt that 
the numerical adjective fa/zya was intended to be applied to puga or pwrisa- 
guga. Here the plural form of Kalimgardjavamsa might seem to bear ont 
Mr. Jayaswal's interpretation. But we must not forget that the word 
purisa is understood, and that the expression Ka/ímgarajaramsánam may be 
better interpreted as meaning ‘‘of those of the royal dynasty of Kaliüga." 
The yuga, saga (sarga) and ката are three of the main snbjeet- 
matters of a Hindu Purana. The term /afiya-ywga presupposes the 
Indian tradition of caturyuga, “the four унута,” each of the  ywgas 
implying, according to Hindu cosmogony, a distinct “аде” in the 
development of the world-system, the term “age” being used in the 
same sense as in “the Golden Age,” “the Iron Age,” and so forth. 
Thus it may be shown that the Hindu sense of умла or of cafuryuga, 
is primarily cosmogonic. 
The term saga or sarga signifies, according to Hindu cosmogony, 
a stage or landmark in, or a sectional presentation of, the ereative 
evolution of the cosmos.! It is preeisely in the sense of sectional presenta- 
tion or chapter-division that the term sarga has been used in both 








l. Sridharasv&mi in his Tikā on the Vigou-Purüpa, I.2. 66, explains sarga as а 
synonym of rəfi: sargûdıkartta aiega mirttih eretyüdirupah cf. the terms Brahmasargo, 
devasarga, bh&tasarga, and the like used in the Visgu-Purápga, I. 5. Ib-2% 
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the Mahābhārata and the Raméyana, it being conveniently rendered 
in English as “canto.” Several sargas or cantos go to make a book 
called parra ог kinda. Thus it may be shown that we are justified 
in interpreting the term saga in yugasaga in the sense of а“ part,” 
** portion " or “ period” of a yuga. 

Keeping the tradition of eosmogonie cafuryuga as a presupposition, 
the Buddha or the Buddhist conceived four yugas ((cattāri yugant) of 
Ariyapuggalas, “ those of the Aryan lineage," ! which is the same as 
to say, the !luddha or the Buddhist eoneeived four purisa-yugas (cattàrt 
purisa-yugant) in Ariyavamsa, “the Aryan lineage,"? understanding 
the term yuga in the sense of yugga (couple) or yamaka (twin).? Thus 
with the Buddhists the four yugas or purisa-yugas denote the four couples 
of Aryan personalities (purisa-pugga/as) representing the eight notable 
stages in the progress of the Buddhist pilgrim towards Arahatship, 
which is his final destination. A notion of sequence or succession is 
implied in the Buddhist enumeration of four yugas or purisa-yugas as 
pathama (the first), dutiya (the second), ёайуа (the third) and catuttha 
(the fourth). But each puga or purisa-ynga considered by itself, 
eliminates altogether the notion of sequence or succession, for a yuga, 
to be worth the name, requires as a sine gud non the co-existence of 
two persons, one representing, as the Buddhist put it, the stage of 
inception (maggattha), and the other that of fruition (pAalattAa).* 

Corresponding to yuga or purisa-yuga in Pali, we have the use of 
унда or purisa-ynga in the Hathi-Gumpha text. And the expression 
lati ya-yuga or latiya purisa-yuga suggests the same kind of gradational 
enumeration as that of four ywgas or purtsa-yugas in Pali. If so, there 
is no other alternative but to interpret the expression in the Háthi-Gumph& 
text in the sense of the third couple of royal personages, one representing 
‚ the fifth king and the other the sixth king of one and the same reigning 

dynasty of Kaliiga. This is precisely the sense sought to be conveyed 
by the rendering *' the third generation of two kings." 


- 


————AAO—— MIU —— maaa 


l. Ratana-Satta in the Satta-Niplita and the Khoddaka-Pitha, verse : 


Ye puggalà atthasata-pasatthá | Cattüri etáni yugüni honti || 
2 Mah4parinibbina-Suttantn, Digha-Niküya, Vol, II : Санан purisa-yagüni attha- 
purisa-puggalà, : 


3. Cf. Pali sdvuaka-yuga, The chapter which beara the name of Yamakavagga in 
the Pali Dhammapada н entitled Fugavarga in the Sanskrit Udáünavarga. 
4. Paramattha-Jotiké, Khuddaka-Patha-Commentary ; Sota pattimaggatthophalattho'ti 


48 — yugam, evam (tava Arahattamagghttho-phalaftho'ti ekekam yuganti cattari 
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Does it imply a conjoint rule of two kings of the same royal family 
reigning at the same time, and if so, in what sense? Im upholding the 
interpretation offered by Prof. D. К. Bhandarkar and Prof. R. C. ` 
Majumdar of the text of the Andhau inscription as implying a conjoint 
rule of King Chastana, the grandfather, and King Rudradáman I, the 
grandson, of the same Ksaharāta royal family, Dr. H. C. Raycbandhuri 
calls our attention to a number of facts deserving consideration: (|) the 
account given by Diodorus of the politieal constitution of Tauala (Patala), 
the Indus Delta, as having been drawn on the lines of the Spartan, 
enjoiping the conjoint rule of two kings representing the two eldest 
representatives of the ruling clan and as vesting the command in war 
in two hereditary kings of different houses; (2) the mention of dvtraja 
in the Atharva-Veda (V. 20.9) in the sense of a conjoint rule of two; 
(3) the danger of draira;ya, the conjoint rule of two kings, in the event 
of their disagreement and mutual enmity and hostility, diseussed in the 
Artha-Sástra (VIII. 2. | 28);' (4) the system of dorajja (dvairijya), 
referred to in the Jaina Ayaramga-Sutta; (5) the case of King Dhrta- 
rástra, the father, and King Duryodhana, the son, reigning together, 
to be cited from the Mahabharata; (6) the case of Eukratides and his 
son reigning together to be cited from Justin’s work; and (7) the 
conjoint rale of Strato I and Strato II or that of Azes and Azilises, 
to be cited among other instances. 


The overwhelming evidence thus produced goes to prove that there 
is no inherent improbability of a conjoint rule of two kings in each 
generation of the then reigning dynasty of Kaliñga being implied in 
the two Hathi-Gumghi expressions: (') fattye Ka/tmgarüja-ram«se 
purisa-yuge, and (2)  Kalrmgaraájavamsaán«m fatiyayugasagdrasane. But 





I. N. N. Law in his well-informed article on '* Technical Institutions " (Indian 
Historical Quarterly), maintains that dvairdjya or °“ the rule by two kings “ was, 
according to the Artha-S4stra, a vyasana or '' distress " of the royal state, it implying 
rather an abnormal than a normal state of things, The dvafrijya form of government 
must have been ushered in as a means of avoiding keeping the crown-prince waiting 
indefinitely till the death or retirement of the reigning king. 

2, Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, p. 308, Attention has also 
been drawn to an anecdote in the Mahüvastu (IIT, p. 432), in which three sons of 
King Mahendra, the three uterine brothers, nre said to have conjointly reigned im 
Simhapura, the capital of Kalióga. But attention might also be drawn to the Buddhist 
tradition of nino Nanda brothers, the nino kings of the pre-Mauryan Nanda dynasty, 


roigning conjointly in Magadha. 
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to be sure about it, as well as to form an idea of the personal relation of 
the two reiraing kings in each generation in the aforesaid sense, we 
must carefully take the Lalita-Vistara use of the term purusa-ynuga into 
our consideration, 

The Lalita- Vistara mentions the following characteristics, among 
others, of an ideal royal family fit to be graced by the birth of the Buddha: 


Purusayugasampannam ca tatkulam bhavati. 
Pürvapurusayugasampannam ca tatkulam bhavati. 
AbhijGtapurugayugasampannam ca tatkulam bhavati, 
Abhilaksitapurugayugasampannam са tatkulam éhavati. 
Mahesakhyapurusayugasampannam ca tatkulam bhavati. 


Raja Rajendra Lāla Mitra translates these :— 

“Such a family is...... remarkable for having two generations (liviug 
at the same time). It has two predecessors, as well as two successors 
(living at the same time). It has two special generations living, and hav- 
ing a member of the name of Mahesa in two successive generations.” 

We offer the following as a correct rendering of them :— 

“Sucha family is noted for having throughout a connecting link 
between! two successive representative men. It has in its previous genera- 
tion a connecting link between two successive representative men. It has in 
its present generation a eonneeting link between two successive representa- 
tive men. It has also in its coming generation a connecting link between 
two successive representative men. It has throughout a connecting link 
of two wreatly powerful suecessive representative men." 

The ides of an uninterrupted continuity of the royal line from father 
tv son is contemplated iu the Lalita-Vistara passage concerning purnga- 
унда. Inthe life-time of the grandfather and father, the son and grand- 
* son are to be in full vigour of life ensuring the prospect of the birth of 
the great-grandson and great-great-grandson. Considered iu this light, 
if the grandfather and father represent the first purusa-yuga, the son and 
grandson represent the second, and the great-grandson and great-great- 
grandson represent the third. And if, as is recorded in the Hathi- 
Gumphā text, the third puruşa-yuga of the then reigning dynasty of 
Kaliñga was completed with the birth of Prince Khiravela, it follows that 
Prince Kháravela was the great-great-grandson of the first king of this 


. l. Literally, a coupling of. 


7 = 
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dynasty, and that the part of the third couple (tatiya-yuga-saga) could be 
over only with the death of his father. Keeping consistency with this 
meaning of puruga-yuga, as used in the Hathi-Gumpha text, we might say 
that Kbáravela's father remained joined as a king with his grandfather 
when he had been discharging the administrative functions as the crown- 
prince for nine years from his sixteenth to his twenty-fourth year; that 
on the death of his grandfather he himself became joined with his father 
as a king as soon as he completed his twenty-fourth year; that his father 
died in the eleventh year of his reign in the record whereof we are told 
that the part of the third couple was over by that time and he paid pro- 
per homage to the memory of the former kings of Kaliüza, which is to 
say, he performed the éradi ceremony; and that Kadampa-Kudepa came to 
be joined with him as a king after the death of his father iu the eleventh 
year of his reign. If the cave standing in the name of Kadampa-Kudepa 
was one of the LL7 caves excavated in the thirteenth year of Kháravela's 
reign, it is evident from the epithets, Aira, Maddrija, Mahimeghavahana 
and Kalimngddhipatt, adorning the name of Kadampa-Kudepa in the old 
Brühmt inscription No. III, that Kadampa-Kudepa as the son of КЬйга- 
vela was then joined with him as a king of Kaliüga in the fullest sense of 
the term.’ 

Like the nobility of origin and ancestral line, the brightness, per- 
feetion and dignity of the bodily form and appearance is a primary condi- 
tion to be fulfilled by a prince destined to be a king overlord. The Indian 
popular feeling on this point has found a pithy expression in the followinz 
stanzas quoted in Eoglish translation from the Ulüka-Játaka (Fausbóll, 
No. 270): 

“ The owl is king, you say, o'er all bird-kind : 
With your permission, may I speak my mind?” 


'* I like not (with all deference be it said) . 
To have the owl anointed as our Head. 
Look at his face! if this zood humour be, 
What will he do when he looks angrily.” 


l. The meaning made out із thia: А and B represent the first purupa-yugn; after tho 
death of A, tho frat yuga comes to be partly over nnd О comes to be joined as a king with 
B; after the death of B, C and D combine to represent the second puruga-yugri after 
the death of O, the second puga comes to be partly over and E comes to be joined as n 
king with D; after the death of D, E and F combine to represent tho third puruga-yuga; 
after tho death of E, tho third yuga comes to be partly over (fafiyayugasagavasána) and 
"G comes to be joined as a king with F, 
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The Magapakkha-Jataka (Fausbüll, No. 538) bears testimony to the 
fact that bodily infirmity or deformity was considered an unbearable dis- 
grace to a royal family. The Asokan legends, as found in the Divyáva- 
dîna and the Mabávamsa-TIká, bring out the fact that the ugliness of 
appearance stood greatly in the way of Ašoka when he was still a prince. 
The description in the Hathi-Gumphs text (L. I) goes to prove that 
Khüravela as a prince had the very best bodily form “ glowing with 
graceful majesty, so lovely as to captivate the heart of Grace herself, a 
veritable god Visga in the human garb.” So much is implied indeed in 
the adjective siri-kada@ra-sarirava. 

Proficiency in polite learning ts another primary condition. Here the 
term * polite learning’ involves the study and practice of various useful 
sciences and arts. Proficiency in sciences implies the sound theoretical 
knowledge of the principles and details of the systems, and profieieney in 
arts implies the intelligent and skilful use or applieation of those prineiples 
and details. Asto proficiency in polite learning in the above sense, the 
pronouncement of the Artha-Sastra (I. 5. 2) is:— 


Vidya vinito raja Ai prajanam vinaye ratah | 
Ananyim prthivim bhunkte sarvabhiilahtte ratah t 


“The king who is well brought up io the discipline of sciences and 
arts, and engaged in bringing up his subjects in discipline, enjoys the earth 
without sharing it with others, doing good to all living beings under his 
rule." 

The Artha-Sastra (I.5.2) prescribes the following courses of study for 
a prince: (l) a prince should learn the alphabet and practise writing 
(lipi), and should learn counting and arithmetic (samkAyaüna) from the 
ceremony of tonsure to that of investiture with sacred thread, that is to say, 
from the third or fifth year to the ninth or tenth year; (2) from the ninth 
or tenth year to the sixteenth year, a prince should study the Brahmanical 
treatises based upon the Three Vedas (/ray?) and the systems of speculative 
philosophy (Anvikgak?) under the teachers of acknowleged authority, 
should acquire the knowledge of the science of wealth (Раға) under the 
superintendents of various departments, and should acquire the knowledge 
of the science of government (Dandanifi) ander those who аге adepts in 
theories as well as in practical application; апі (4) from the sixteenth 
year onwards, a prince should spend the forenoon ia receiving lessons in 
military tactics concerning the proper handling of troops and of weapons, 
and the afternoon in hearing the Purana, the Itivrtta, the AkAyayika, the 
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UdaAarana, the Dharma-Sastra, and the Ar tha-8astra, all of which go by the 
name of /tthisa, 

To the same effect we read in the Milindapafiha (Trenckner’s edition, 
p. l78) — a 

“ Mahiyā — rajaputtánam — Añatthi-assa-ratha-dhaws-tñaru-letha-mudda- 
sikkha-kthattamanta-suti-mu /ғ-унуућа -yujJhapana -kirtya-karaniya.” 

“ The princes of the earth are to learn the arts of writing and counting 
and of handling the weapons and troops, and are to put into practice the 
principles of polity, Sruti, Smrti and the sciences of war and warfare." 

This is buta rough and ready way of enumerating in one breath the 
list of sciences and arts, whieh the Indian princes were required to learn, 
and make judicions and skilful use of. We may take it for granted that 
the list in contemplation of the author of the Milindapafiha is virtually the 
same as that in the Artha-Sástra. The Milindapaüha furnishes us with a 
list of nineteen sciences and arts in all, in which King Milinda-Menander, 
its ideal Indo-Bactrian Greek prince, gained high proficiency. We read : 
“ Many were the arts and sciences he knew—holy tradition and secular law; 
the Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya, and Vaisesika systems of philosophy ; arith- 
metic ; music; medicine; the four Vedas; the Puranas, and the Itihüsas ; 
astronomy, magic, causation, and spells; the art of war; poetry ; convey- 
ancing—in a word, the whole nineteen.” ! 

Mabaksatrapa Rudradáman I is represented in his Junagal inscription 
(cirea Ї50 A.D.) as a prince who “ gained fame by studying grammar 
(#а&4а), polity (artña), music (gándAarva), logic (१४४०), etc." 

As to Prince Kháravela's education and ability, the Hathi-Gumpha 
text (I.I) represents him (I) as one who was 2. а-ға ра-дапапа-вавайдға- 
vidAi-risirada, and (2) as one who was sararijdradá'a. It will be a mis- 
take to suppose that the second adjective, savavijdrada/a, *' one whose self 
was purified by proficiency in all Indian polite learning," has been used 
in apposition with the first, The term savavijā ((sarra.vidya), the 
whole of Indian polite learning, is meant to include (6669, r&pa, and the 
rest enumera!ed in the body of the first adjective but not to be exhausted 
by them. There are two very strong arguments against taking sara-rijd as 
limited or exhausted by /e£ha, rüpa and the rest. First, we find 





l. This is Rhys Davids’ rendering of the Milinda text (pp. 3.4) which reads: 
bahüni c'assa satthdni uggahitüán! honti, seyyathidam ; suti sammuti sañkħyð yoga niti 
vísesika gamikā gandhabbd tikicchá cáfubbedü purdnd itihded joti-d mûya hetu mantaná 
yudddhà chandasd muddd, vacanena ekünavisati, 


3 ° 
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that the Hathi-Gumphs text (I. 4) has praised him as Gamdhavaveda- 
budka, “one who was versed in the science of musie—the Gandharva- 
lore." This goes at once to show that sara-riji of Khášravela's 
inscription includes the science of musie which is not mentioned in the 
first adjective. 

Secondly, the fact that King Khüravela ventured, in the very second 
year of his reign, to defy so powerful a rival as King Sátakarni in trium- 
phantly marehing with all the four divisions of his army amply attests 
that he excelled, even while he was yet а prince, in the art of war and 
warfare (yujjha-yujjhipana-kiriya), which is to say, that sara-rijà in 
Kháravela's inscription is meant also to include yuddha-vidya. The same 
inference may be drawn from the many acts of valour recorded in the 
Hathi-Gumpha inscription. 

Nevertheless, the expression sava-vijā, as employed in Khéravela’s 
inscription, suffers from vagueness and indefiniteness. What was precisely 
the traditional total of vidya (sciences and arts) prescribed for the educa- 
tion and training of Indian princes in the days of Khdravela we cannot say. 
The Milindapafiha (circa first century A.D.) mentions the total as nineteen 
(vacanena ekiinavisatt), while the Nidana-kaths of the Pali Jataka-com- 
mentary (Fausbüll, Jataka, I. p. 58) speaks of twelve (dradasaridham 
sippam), including archery (dAanwggaha). 

The VatsyAyana sama-Siitra enumerates the ancient Indian sciences 
and arts called yogas under sixty-four heads (c@/nhgagthik@ yoga), imply- 
ing that by the time the Sūtra was compiled in the extant form (cirea 3rd 
or 4th century A. D.), the traditional total came to be reckoned at sixty- 
four. This total, once established, continued to be in use and gained a 
proverbial character in the later Hindu expression caíwhsasti-kala. The 
Káma-Sütra enumerates, as pointed out by Каја Rajendra Lila Mitra,' 
the sixty-four 8०9७० аз sciences and arts to be learnt and practised by “the 
young maidens aspiring for the position of court-ladies or for that of expert 
courtezans, either alone or in the company of their tutors, fellow students, 
friends of the same age, ete." Strangely enough, Srtihara Svāmī in his 
болап“ on the Bb&gavata-Pur&na, represents the Yadu princes Bala- 

va and Vasudeva as learning the sixty-four science and arts. 
| Although references to all or most of the sciences and arts can be traced 
in such an ancient Buddhist work as the Digha- Nikaya, Brahmajüla-Sutta, 


O OOL‏ س 


|. Rajendra Lala Mitra’s translation of the Lalita-Vistara, pp. I56.6. 
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it is difficult to eonceive the total sixty-four as coming into existenee much 
before the third or fourth century A. D. 


The Hathi-Gumphi description of Prince Kharavela’s profieieney in 
learning,  ZekAa-rüpa-gananàa-rarahüra-vidAi-visarada and savarijdvadata, 
seems to correspond almost to a deseription of Prince Siddhartha’s educa- 
tion in the Lalita-Vistara (Ch. X), which rans as follows :— 


Sastrant yant pracaranti тапиѕуаѓоќе | 
Samkhyd lipi ca gananant ca dAatutantram t 
Ре &i/payoga prthu laukika aprameyah | 
Tegregu &tksitu pura bahnkalpakotyah W 


The parallel thus quoted from the Lalita-Vistara enables us to interpret 
the Hathi-Gumph& expression savarijī (sarya-rtdy@) as implying “ whatever 
subjeets of study are current in the world of men, the various multitudinous 
sciences and arts that are of use to the generality of mankind,"! that is to 
say, “the whole of the Indian polite learning prevalent at that time.” 


OF the four enumerated subjects of study, зат уа, lipi, ganana and 
dhalutantra, the first two are met with in the Artha-Sastra (L 5.2); and 
the second and the fourth are met with in the Milindapanha (p. l78) in 
the form of lekia and mudda. The Lalita-Vistara and the Artha-Sdstra 
have used the term 8570888. ог зат Лапа in the simple meaning of count- 
ing the numbers. All the three texts have used the term /ipt or jeka in 
the simple meaning of the knowledge and writing of alphabet or alphabets. 
The term dAa/utantra, as used in the Lalita-Vistara, does not seem to 
convey the idea of the knowledge of verbal roots, the meaning in which 
Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra has interpreted it, The term diatutantra 
appears to have been used just as another expression for muddā (audra) 
in the Milindapafiha.? Buddhaghosa has explained mudd3 as meaning 
hatthamudda-ganana, which may be rendered as “counting the totals on 
one’s fingers.” The word Aat/hamudda is generally taken to mean a ‘seal- 
ring.’ But none need be surprised if in Aatthamudda (hastamudra) we trace 
a word similar to атига io the ancient Kharogth! documents, and if 





I. For the enumeration of the science and arts, see the Lalita-Vistara, Oh, XII, 


рр. I.I7 (Lefmann’s edition), 
2. Tho Lalita-Vistara itself substitutes mudrd for dhitutantra in а second enumeration 


in Ob. XU, p. I0 (Lefmann’s edition) : lipi-mudrd-gayand-sambkyd. 


^ 
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the same was a current name for ‘ a punch-marked coin.’ If so, the dAatu- 
tantra was no other than a mudraéastra dealing with the rules of caleulation 
applied to monetary transactions,—to transactions by metallie media of 
exchange. 

We thiuk that the enumerated four subjects of study may be conveni- 
ently reduced to three to make them correspond to three in the Hathi- 
Gumphlüà text, the term fipt corresponding to Ze&Aa, the term dhatutantra or 
mudra to rüpa, and the terms sam&Ayà and ganana to gamanà, 

Mr. Jayaswal is in the right бо suggest that the three terms lekha, 
rüpa and ganana, as used in the Hathi-Gumpha text, were intended to have 
a deeper significance than what they generally implied in popular usage. 
The term Zekha was not used to mean simply the knowledge of the al phabet 
and the practice of alphabet-writing. The learning and writing of alphabet 
has been proscribed in the Artha-Sastra as a course of study for a beginner, 
for a prince of three or five years of age. Leka in the sense of mere 
knowledge and writing of alphabet is evidently inconsistent with the 
adjective /ekhavisarada, representing Prince Kharavela as ‘ an expert in the 
art of writing’ in the Hathi-Gumpha record giving an account of the nine 
years spent by Khiravela as a crown-prince, from his fifteenth to his 
twenty-fourth year. The Hathi-Gumpha inscription says that Kháravela 
passed the first fifteen years of his life just playing the games befitting his 
young age. But we shall misinterpret this statement to assume that 
Prince Khüravela commenced to learn ka, Ala, ga just after he completed 
his fifteenth year and not before. "The statement goes rather to show that 
he commenced his career as a erown-prince when he passed as “an expert 
in all matters relating to the art of writing." The statement as to his 
spending the first fifteen years of his life in princely games has no meaning 
except as implying that he spent these years unmindful of and without 
being called to the responsibility of administration. 

This may suffice to justify us in interpreting the term ¿Zeka in the 
Hathi-Gumphi text in the same wider and deeper sense as Zeka or &asana 
(royal writs) in the Artha-Sastra (II. 9-28). 

Similarly we are not to take riya as a simple term for the counting of 
the totals of etamped eoins but in the wider and deeper sense of all matters 
relating to coinage and currency, all transactions in which the medium of 
exchange is a factor, more or less in the same sense ripa in the Artha-Saetra, 

In the same way we are not to take gaņanāī as а simple term for 
counting or calculation but in the wider and deeper sense of all matters 


D> > da b. 
- . 
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relating to accounting, more or less in the same sense as ganana in Afoka’s 
R. E. IlI and in the Artha-Sastra (II. 7. 25). 

Over and above ¿¿&ha, riipa ana дапала, we have the use of two other 
words, to wit, rara&ara and vidhi. In the compound letha-riipa-ganana- 
vavañāra-vidi, vidhi may be either combined with each of the preceding 
words and interpreted in the sense of “ rule," /eksa-vidhi, © the rule of 
writing," riipaciddt, “ the rule of coinage and currency,” ete., or treated 
as a separate term per se. We have tentatively translated vavahadra-vidht 
by “administration and procedures,” which is somewhat vague and mis- 
leading. ‘The Sanskrit term evyaraddra corresponding to vavahara has been 
clearly defined in the Artha-Sá-tra (III. I. 58) as vyavahürtka-&gstra, 
“judicial, administration and procedures in accordance with established 
conventions." Treating vidi as a separate term, Mr. Jayaswal has 
sought to interpret it in the sense of dharma-Sastra,. There is no 
inherent improbability of this sense of етай, The term vidAf has 
been used in the Artha-Sagtra iu the sense of £riyá-ridAi, “ the rule of 
action.” But raraÁara, too, is just a “ rule of action,” the difference 
between the two being that while erdéi implies state-action in accordance 
with the established laws of human conduct and duty, vacahara implies state- 
action in accordance with established conventions. In the two enumera- 
tions of four things in the Artha-Sástra (III. I. 58), carifra has been re- 
placed by sams/áa or dharmasastra, and rajasasana by пуйуа or danda. It 
is quite possible that ७६४६६ in the Hathi-Gumpha text is just a synonym for 
niyama (Artha-Sastra, I. 5. 2), or carttra ог samstha or dharmasastra (Artha- 
Sástra, Ill. Ll. 58). 

Varatara ot Kháüravela's inscription is obviously the same word as 
viyohala of ASoka's P. E. IV, in which ७४४०४३८ stands in contradistinction 
to damda : viyohala-samata ca damda-samata. We fully agree with Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar in interpreting viyoiala-samat in the sense of " uot 
formity of procedures " but differ from him, as well as from Prof. Bühler, 
both of whom take ezyoAa/a to be a synonym of aóAi/a/a ( Pali abAiAara). 
Prof. Bühler seems, however, to be right in interpreting the Ašokan ex- 
pression abkikāle va damde rà as siguifying “in the awards of reward or 
punishment "on the authority of the Sambhava-Játaka ( Fausbóll, No. 55) 
where abAiAüra is paraphrased by pūjā. We prefer to take damda of 
damda-samatá as an equivalent of nyaya or ràüja-Sisana of the Artha- 
éãstra, to interpret damda-sama/à in the sense of “ uniformity of decisions," 
and to explain abhihdla and damda as meaning respectively “ decisions 
for" and “ decisions against." 


\ 
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There is nothing in the H&thi-Gumph@ inscription to indicate that 
Prince Kháravela was sent out of Kalinga for his education to such а 
place as T'axila, which was famous as an ancient seat of learning. On the 
other hand, the recorded facts go to show that he spent the first twenty- 
four years of his life in Kaliñga. In all probability he was placed during 
the first fifteen years of his life under an experienced tutor,—a vrddáa in 
tbe language of the Artha-Sástra, just in the same way that Prince 
Siddhartha was placed, according to the Lalita-Vistara, under a tutor 
named Viávümitra, and the Yadu princes Balaráma and Vasudeva were 
placed, according to the Bházavata-purána, under a tutor named Sāndi- 
pani. It also seems probable that, while a crown-prince, he received a 
practical training in the art of administration at the hands of the high 
functionaries in charge of various departments, and acquired the know- 
ledge of the systems of religion and philosophy at the hands of the saintly 
and far-famed ascetic and recluse teachers in Kaliûga. 

The numerical strength of family members, relations and retinues is 
another primary condition to be fulfilled by а prince destined to be a king 
overlord. On this point we are supplied with some information in the 
H&thi-Gamph4 record of Kháravela's thirteenth regnal year where we 
read that his queens, sons, brothers, relatives and the royal servants co- 
operated with him in exeavating one hundred and seventeen caves on 
Kumari-pavata, the Kumari hill, to provide resident Arhats (Jain saints) 
with accommodations and shelters for resting their bodies. 

The old Brabmi inscription No. II records the upper cave of the 
Maficaparl group as an excavation of Khüravela's chief queen and a dedi- 
cation to the recluses in Kaliñma. Thus this inscription furnishes us with 
a corroborative evidence of the truth of the Hāthl-Gumphā record of 
Kháravela's thirteenth regnal year. The expression “the reeluses in 
Kaliñga ” may be viewed as explanatory of the Hathi-Gumpha expression 
“resident Arhats.” 

The very fact that she has been honoured as the chief queen (aga- 
mahist) of His Graceful Majesty Kháravela, the king overlord of Kalinga, 
goes to prove that King Kharavela had queens more than one, that his 
chief queen was not the only queen, and that she was just the queen con- 
sort, the chief one among the queens, although we cannot definitely say 
among how many queens in all. Although this is a fact that Khüravela 
had queens more than one, we do not know altogether how many caves 
were donated * by his queens, AdSoka’s * Queen's Edict” introducing 
Kaluvaki as his second queen (dutüya devi) enables us to say that King 
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A§oka had at least two queens of whom KaluvákT was the second in rank, 
The old Brahm inscription No, Il, containing a reference to Khüravela's 
chief queen, leaves the question as to the number of his queens entirely 
open. 

Some of the caves оп the Kumaárt hill were excavated by Khéaravela’s 
sons in the thirteenth year of his reign, and King Khdravela became 
thirty-seven years old in his thirteenth regnal year. If he had married 
in the sixteenth year of his life and a son was born in that very year, 
his eldest son could not be older than twenty-one years when the caves 
were excavated. He had sons more than one, but altogether how many 
sons he then had, and how many by each of his queens we cannot say. 
In the Майсаригї group of three caves, the cave in the upper storey was 
an excavation of Khüravela's chief queen, the corresponding cave in the 
lower storey was an excavation of King Kadampa-kudepa, and the side cave 
in the lower storey is said to have been an excavation of Prince Vadukha- 
Varikha. In the inscriptions of King Kadampa-Kudepa (No. IIl) and 
Prince Va?!nkha-Varikha (No. IV) their personal relationship with King 
Kharavela is not at all indicated. But the grouping of the three caves 
in the manner just deseribed seems to indicate that even in the works of 
art and architecture the mother has sought to be combined with her two 
sons, of whom King Kadampa-Kudepa was the elder' and Prince Vacukha- 
Varikha the younger. 

The brothers of King Kháravela have been referred to as excavators 
of some of the caves in the record of his thirteenth  reznal year. No caves 
have, as vet, been discovered with inseriptions recording their names, 
Had there been found out any such inscriptions, as princes of the same 
royal honse, their names would have been recorded each as a “ Kumára- 
Prince," precisely as in the case of Prince Va uükha-Varikha. 

As regards Khüravela's kinsfolk among the excavators of the caves, 
we have no definite information from the old Brahm! inscriptions. ‘Two 
of these inseriptions (Nos. VI-VII) record the name of one Cülakamma 
(Ksudrakarma, Junior Karma) as the excevator of two separate caves. 
The inseription No. VIII records the name of Kamma (Karma) as the 
gentleman who donated the chambers of one of the caves, and the name 
of KhIni (08) as the lady who donated the frontal building construction. 
BON | ыы DM II ——————— 

l. R. D. Banerji observes: ''A minor inscription mentions a king of Кайра named 


 Küdepa-siri who may be а descendant or & successor of Khüravela as he bears the same 
‘titles as Kbaravela'' (JBORS, Vol, III, Pt. IV, p. 505). 
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The association of the two names in one and the same inscription 
as well as in one and the same work of art and architecture Is significant 
and it may be taken to indicate that the gentleman was the husband and 
that the lady was his wife. It may be inferred from the two names, 
Kamma and Cülakamma, that the gentlemen known by these two names 
were related to each other as brothers, of whom Kamma was the elder 
and Cülakamma the younger. It seems probable that Kamma, Cüla- 
kamma and Khina were counted among Kharavela’s kinsfolk. 

With regard to the royal officers and servants among the excavators 
of the caves, we have one inscription (No. IX), in which a gentleman 
named Bhüti has been distinctly mentioned as a Town-judge (Nagara-a&Aa- 
damea),—a designation corresponding to Nagalaka-mahimaita or Nagalavi- 
yohalika-mahamata in Agoka’s S R.E.IL, and to Naveraka in the Artha-Sistra 
(II. 35. 56); one inscription (No. X), in which Nakiya of Báriyá has been 
represented as a High-funetionary with ministerial duties ( Mahbümada) ; 
and one inscription (No. XIV), in which the donor Kusuma has been des- 
eribed as а Работя: ка. Kusuma, as his inscription shows, donated more 
caves than one (Zemani). 

It is snggested that Püdemülika may he regarded as а local patrony- 
mie signifying a man belonging to a locality named Padamiila. But we 
must draw the reader’s attention to the Asadisa-Jataka (Fansbéll, No. 52) 
in which the Raja-nadamiilikas (“ Servers of the royal feet ”) figure as the 
attendants who were in close tonch with the king. Prof. Cowell and Mr. 
Ronse in their English translation, have rendered Rija-paidamii/tha as 
" claves," and we, following Mr. R. D. Banerji, have rendered Pid malika 
of the inscription as “ Menial," Now it would seem that the Raja-pada- 
mülikas or Paüdamülikas were not slaves or menials of an ordinary kind. 
For, according to the Buddhist Birth-story, they were the persons who 
.slandered Prince Peerless to the king, his brother. In Mr. Francis’ render- 
ing of the Sarabhaürzga-Jütaka (Fausbill, No. 522), the Raija-padamiltkas 
stand forth as “ king's attendants.” This Birth-story relates that on his 
return home from Takkasilà as a master of archery, Sarabhafiza, the royal 
chaplain’s son, was appointed a Rija-pidamiilika bv the king of Benares 
in compliance with the request of his father, He daily attended on the 
king (wpatthahi) and daily reesived a thousand pieces of money, a much 
higher honorarium than “ the king's attendants " could ordinarily expect. 
On the display of his skill in archery, he was soon promoted to the post of 
commander-in-chief, a fact which clearly proves that the king’s attendant's 
rank wae a lower status than that of a commander-in-chief 
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The inscription No. X is capable of an interpretation, according to 
which Mabámada, Büriyá and Nakiya may appear as joint donors of one 
and the same cave. Should this be accepted as the correct interpretation, 
it may be inferred from the order of the three names that Mahümada, the 
father, Bariys, the mother, and Nak iya, the son, were associated in one 
and the same work of art and architecture 

In the inscription of Kháravela's chief queen (No. II), Her Majesty 
has been represented as rajino Laldtasa Hathisa(i)ha-sampanitasa dhuta, 
" the daughter of the high-souled king Hastisaha or Hastisimha of rising 
glory." In this reading and rendering, it is difficult to ascertain whether 
Laldka is а royal epithet derived from the name of the kingdom of which 
Hastisgha- Hastisimha was the king or it is just a title of praise similar to 
Yasalalaka іп the name VYasa/a/aka-Tissa of a king of Ceylon mentioned in 
the Mahüvarnsa. If it bea royal epithet derived from the name of the 
kingdom, it is easy to understand, first that Hastisiha- Hastieimha was the 
king of Lála, and, secondly, that the royal families of Kalifiga and Lala 
were united by a matrimonial alliance. In accordance with the location 
suggested in the Mahávamsa, Lala or Lala was a kingdom situated between 
Kaliáza and Magadha,! in which case Lila or Lala cannot but be identi- 
fied with L&lha or Rü]ha.* Accepting the other interpretation of Laldka, 
we fail altogether to understand of what kingdom  Hastisáha- Hastisimha 
was the king. Whatever the correct interpretation, it is certain that 
Kháravela's chief queen was a princess born of a distinguished royal 
family. 

The possession of a superb state-elephant is one of the tests for deter- 
mining the status of a king overlord. The royal style Mahimeghavadana 
adorning the names of Kháravela and Kadampa-Kudepa goes to show that 
the state-elephant of the kings of the royal family of which they were 
the descendants was known by the name of Mahimegha, “ the Great. 
Cloud." Wahameghavahana is also an epithet of Indra, the king of the 
gods. This royal epithet may accordingly be taken to imply that Khüra- 
vela and other kings of the Mahimeghavahana family were very powerful, 
each of them bearing comparison with Mahendra. Every Indian king was 





l. Mahévamea, Ch. VI. 
9. For the arguments in favour of the identification of Lila or Lala with lita in 


Western India, see 8. K. Chatterji's — ** The Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language, Vol. I, p. 72, f.n. 
32 i 
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rezarded as an earthly representative of Indra or Mahendra. This is corro- 
borated by the royal title Imdardja occurring in the concluding paragraph of 
the Hüàtbi-Gumphàá text. The reading BAikňurāja suggested by Mr. 
Jayaswal and others is out of the question. The elephants of Айда and 
Kaliüga have been praised in the Artha-S&stra (II. 2.20) as those of the 
noblest breed. The Kurudhamma and Vessantara Játakas (Fausbóll, Nos. 
276, 547) bear testimony to the fact that a kind of religious sanctity was 
attached by the peoples of India to state-elephants. 

The possession of enormons wealth in the shape of a large amount of 
ready money, vast stores of food-staffs, precious stones, rich apparels, 
horses, elephants and other live-stocks is a test of the high fortune and 
prosperity of a king overlord. Fortunately, the Háthi-Gumphá text is not 
lacking in information on all these points. 

First, as to ready money and solvency of His Majesty’s government, 
we find that King Khüravela possessed a sufficteatly large amount to be 
in a position to spend 35,00,000 pieces, in the very first year of his reign, 
to repair the capital of Kalinga (I. 2); to spend ],00,000 pieces, in his 
fifth regnal year, to bring the canal near the Tanasuliya or Tanasuli road, 
into the capital (I. 6); to remit within the kingdom of Kalinga all taxes 
and duties in his sixth reznal year, the taxes and duties amounting to 
many bundred thousand pieces (L. 7); to spend some hundred thousand 
pieces, in his seventh regnal year, to organise a hundred kinds of pompous 
parade and to perform all ceremonies of victory (l. 8); to spend some 
hundred thousand pieces, in his eighth regnal year, to feast all sections of the 
people in Mathura as well as in Kalifga (I. 9); to spend 33,00,000 pieces, 
in his ninth regnal year, to erect the * Great-vietory Palace’ (L. l0); to 
spend ] ,00,(0)00) pieces, in his tenth regnıl year, to pay due homage to the 
memory of the former kings of Kaliñza (L. LL); to spend 75,00,000 pieces, 


in his fourteenth regaal year, to erect certain religious edifices (I, ।5); 


to carry out, in his eleventh reznal year, the costly work of reclamation of 
Pithuga-Pithujaga, which had become converted into a watery jungle of 
grass (I. |2); to excavate, in his thirteenth reznal year, as many as lI7 
caves on the Kumart hill (I. L4); and, last but not the least, to finance, in 
his second, fourth, eighth and twelfth regnal years, the expensive under- 
takings of military expeditions all over India (I. 3, I. 5, I. 9, I. 3). 

In this connexion, three points of importanee deserve consideration : 
(l) that in the Hathi-Gumphs records of Kháravela's regna! years, just 
the amounts, 35,00,000, 38,00,000 and 75,00,000, are mentioned without 
any indication as to what sort of money, Kars3pana, Suvarna or Ñatamana, 
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was current at that time in Kalinga; (2) that the treasury of the govern- 
ment inherited by King Kharavela was full of ready money to enable bim 
to spend 35,00,000 pieces, in the very first year of hie reign, for repairing 
the capital city ; and (3) that the annual income of His Majesty's govern- 
ment from the taxes and duties collected from his subjects in the kingdom of 
Kalinga, from the inhabitants of the towns and districts (pora-jànapada,),! 
amounted to many hundred thousand pieces. Even leaving a good margin 
for hyperboles and exaggerations in the specified figures, one cannot but 
gather this impression from the Hüthi-Gumphàü record, that Kbaravela 
was а fabulously rich king or that Kalinga was a prosperous kingdom 
under his rule. 

Secondly, as to food-stuffs, we find that King Kharavela possessed 
vast stores to be in a position to sumptuously feast, in his ninth regnal 
year, all sections of the community—the re/igiewr of Brahmanical and 
non-Brahmanical orders, the ascetics and householders, the officials and 
non-officials once in Mathurá and subsequently in Kalinga (Г. 9); and to 
arrange for similar feasts on several other occasions, such as at the time 
when he was formally installed in the throne (I. І), when he organized 
festivities and merry gatherings (I. +), when he performed all ceremonies 
of victory (I. 7), when he paid homaze to the memory of his predecessors 
(I. II), and, lastly, when he dedicated the caves and other religious edifices 
(I. i4, I. l5). King ASokain his К.Е, I, says that formerly many hundred 
thousands of living beings were daily slaughtered in his kitchen for dainty 
dishes, while subsequently the number was reduced to three, two peafowls 
and one deer. Although he has expressed in it a pious wish to stop even 
the daily slaugh‘er of three living beings, there is nothing in his inscrip- 
tions to indicate that he was an advocate of vegetarian diet. What is 
clear from his edicts, especially R.E. I, is that he undervalued sacrificial 
slaughter of life, killing living creatures in the name of religion, The 
Hathi-Gumphi text is altogether silent on this point. If King Khiiravela 
were a serupulous Jain layman, it might have been expected from him 
that he would strictly observe vegetarian practice. 





I. Jayaswal has taken infinite pains to establish that in contexts, such as that of the 
Hithi-Gumphs inscription, where the terms pera and Jdnapede are used in singular num- 
ber, they are intended to denote two representative bodies of citizens and peoples. See, 
for a lengthy and detailed oriticism of «uch an interpretation, N. М, Law's instructive 
paper—"'' The Jánapada and the Paura," in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol, II, 
Nos. 2-3, 
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Thirdly, as to precious stones and the rest, we read in tbe Hathi- 
Gumphá text that King Kharavela received abundant supplies of pearls, 
gems, jewels and various kinds of apparels as tribute from the then reign 
ing king of Panya whose kingdom was noted for those produets and 
received as well precious stones and horses, elephants and antelopes as 
presents from, a hundred Vasukis (I. ]3). The Vidy#lhara-abode was 
apparently another territory wherefrom the precious metals were collected 
for filling the royal storehouse with the treasures of value (I. 5). It may 
be inferred from the occurrence of such expressions as velwriya... Майа- 
vijaya pasada (l. I0), veduriya-gabha (L. 5) and veduriga-nila-vochtmna 
(I. |5), that the precious stones treasured up in Kháravela's royal store- 
house belonged to these two classes, viz., (|) the beryl (if Zapis lazuli is not 
the correct rendering of veduriya), and (2) the emerald (nila). Lastly, 
from the Hathi-Gumpha record of Khiaravela's fourteenth regnal year, 
it is evident that the kingdom of Kalinga abounded in the best quarries of 
stone extending over many leagues (varükara-samnthüpità aneka-yojana- 
ahita silā, I. l5). We do not know, as yet, where these stone-quarries were 
to be found, whether in the Tosali division of his Kalinga kingdom or 
elsewhere. It is clearly brought out in the record of Kharavela’s fourteenth 
regnal year that the stone-slabs quarried out of those quarries were 
best available materials for making  stone-pillars, shrines and shrine- 
posts. 
The numerical strength and equipment of the army constitute a good 
test for determining the status of a king overlord. As to the numerical 
strength of Khiravela’s army, we read in the Hathi-Gampha record of his 
eighth regnal year (L. 9) that His Majesty marched out with a mighty 
army (mahatt-sena) enabling him to bring a terrible pressure to bear upon 
the people of Rajagaha. The second year’s record (I. 3) says that the 
.Kaliüga army of King Khüravela consisted of a multitudinous troop ^f the 
horses, the war-elephants, the foot soldiers and the chariots (Aaya-gaja- 
nara-radAa-bahulam damdam), that is to say, of the traditional four divisions 
of an Indian army. The fact that King Khüravela was able to undertake, in 
the very second year of his reign, such a campaign towards the western 
quarter in defiance of so powerful а rival as King Siitakarni, distinctly 
proves that bis fighting army was, more or less, the fighting army of his 
predecessore, the kings of the Aira- Meghavühana dynasty. 
Send or army is a general term for denoting the fizhting strength of 
a king. The horse (Aaya), the elephant (gaja), the footman (mara) and 
the chariot (radka) are the four terms to represent the four divisions of an 
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army, while seng and vàAana (troops and conveyance) are the two terms to 
distinguish the fighting warriors and soldiers from horses, elephants and 
chariots considered as vehicles and conveyances. We have the use of all 
these technical terms in Khüravela's inseripion. : 

As to the equipment of Kharavela’s army, we find that, in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the Hathi-Gumpha inscription (I. ]6), His Majesty 
has been represented as apatthata-caka-vahana-bala, a mole of praise, which 
we have rather wrongly rendered (ante, p. 47) as “strong with undaunted 
earriers of the realm of royal command," suggesting in the footnote that 
by these carriers were intended to be meant “ the ministers and other royal 
officers.” We now detect that such an interpretation as this is not borne 
out by the expression actually used. Caka-va@hana is evidently the same 
expression as sema-vüAana, which occurs іп the eighth year’s record (I. 9). 
Can there be any doubt that by sena-vihana, the drafter of the inseription 
intended to signify the troops and transports? In the Culla- Kalihga-J&- 
taka, King sf alinga of Kaliüga, precisely as Kalimgádbipati Khüravela in 
the Hathi-Gumpha inscription, has been described as a warrior who was 
in a position to march out for conquest with a mighty army (५८८४० 
senaya), equipped that he was with multitudinous troops and transports 
(sampanna-bala-vahana). IE this reasoning be at all sound, it clearly 
follows that ‘ undaunted ° or * invincible °’ (араѓгйаѓа) was the character of 
Kháravela's fighting army. 

There is nothing distinctly on record to indicate whether, when and 
how King Kharavela increased the number and fivhting equipment of his 
army. It may be easily inferred, however, from the eighth year's record 
(I. 9) that the troops and transports with which he attacked the people of 
. Rájagaha did not suffice to withstand the fear of counter-attacks. He must 
have sufficiently reinforced bis fizhting army and inereased its equipment 
before he marched out again iu the twelfth year to produce consternation 
among the rulers of Uttarüpatha, as well as to subdue Babasatimita, the’ 
then reigning king of Magadha (I. l3). 

Thus it may be shown that the Kalinga army of King Kháüravela was 
sufficiently well-equipped and enormously large. And yet the fact remains 
that the Hathi-Gumpha& inscription does not supply us with the actual 
figures relating to Kháravela's troops and transports. A tolerably clear 
idea of the numerical strength of his fighting army may, however, be 
formed from a few collateral evidences. 

We know, for instance, “from the earlier account of Megasthenes 
(Indika, Frag. I. 6) that the king of the Kaliügas was protected by a 
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standing army, numbering 60,000 infantry, |,000 eavalry, and 700 war 
elephants." Prof. Radhakumud — Mookerji rightly suggests that “‘ this 
army must have been considerably expanded by the time of ASoka when 
the number of casualties alone is stated to be at least 4 lacs (taking the 
number of those who ultimately suceumbed to the wounds of war to be, say, 
3 lacs)."! ; 

Prof. Mookerji's reference is evidently ASoka's R. E. XIII contain- 
ing, as it does, an account of the heavy casualties suffered by the king- 
dom of Kaliüga in the aggressive war waged by the Maurya emperor in 
the eighth year of his reign. This account goes to prove that the fighting 
army of Kalinga in Asoka's time could afford to suffer the losses of |50,000 
men as deportees, of I00,000 men as those killed in action, and of “ many 
times as many " men as‘ those who died of wounds received in the fight.'? 

Here the expression * many times as many" is vazue and indefinite, 
and guilty, no doubt, ** of an exaggeration.” The following seems to be 
a reasonable estimate of the fighting army of Kalinga, which has been 
recently suggested by Prof. Mookerji: “ If the number of those (who 
died of wounds received in the fight) be taken to be at least thrice that of 
the killed, the total number of casualties would be 4 lacs, and adding to 
this the namber of the deportees, the number of the army that fought on 
the battle-field would be at least 54 lacs. 3 

Having regard to the fact that in the case of ASoka’s Kalibga war, 
the army of Kaliüga fought in defence against a foreign invasion, and 
that in the case of Khüravela's campaigns, the army of Kaliüza marched 
out to produce a marked impression all over India, it may be safely pre- 
sumed that the total nnmber of the standing army of Kalinga during 
Kháravela's reign was by far the greater and by no means less than 54 
(or 347) lacs. In accordance with Plutarch’s statement (Life of Alexander, 
fh. XII), * Androkottos (Chandragupta Maurya) was able to overrun and 
subdue the whole of India with an army of 600,000." If it was possible 





l. Asoka, p. १6. 

2. If Afoka's statement be taken to refer to the casualties suffered by two armies, 
the army of Kalihga and the army of Magadha (which is not likely), the number of the 
Kaliûga army in A&oka's time must have been much less than 54 асв, the number fixed 
by Radhakumud Mookerji 

9, Asoka, p. 02, f. n. 3, It seems that A&oka's охргоявіоп bahutüávamtake may һе 
interpreted, with reference to the just preceding figure of ] iao, also as meaning “as many 
na that (Î inc), iu which case the total will be 34 luce (j * 9 I). 
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for Chandragupta Maurya to overrun and subdue the whole of India with 
an army of 6 lacs, there із no reason why it would be impossible for Khára- 
vela to undertake military eampaigns all over India with an army number- 
ing thereabout. | 

It cannot be supposed that King Kharavela marched out with the 
whole of the standing army of Kaliüga without leaving a fraction of it 
for the defence of his kingdom in his absence. This fraction must be 
added to the number of the units with which he marched out in order to 
determine the total number of the standing army of Kaliüga during his 
reign. Inthe case of Chandragupta Maurya, we find that he proceeded 
to conquer the whole of India with an army of 6 lacs, while the standing 
Maurya army during his reign consisted of 700,000 men in round numbers, 
600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 9,000 elephants attended by 36,000 men, 
and 8,000 chariots managed by 24,000 men. It is impossible to thiuk that 
the total of the standing army of Kaliüga during Khüravela's reign ex- 
ceeded 6 lacs. 

The idea of militia was not, perhaps, altogether absent. The account 
given by King Asoka of his Kaliüga war tends to create an impression 
in favour of the opinion that the conquest effected by the Maurya con- 
queror proved ultimately to be a defeat to the people of Kalinga. If the 
general people of Kaliñza had not somehow taken part in the battle, there 
is no reason why King A$oka would feelingly dwell upon the suffering 
caused to the civilian population by “ violence or slaughter or separation 
from their loved ones.” 

In the Hathi-Gumpha record of Kháravela's eighth regnal year (I. 9), 
we read that he effected a timely retreat to Mathura in order to relieve the 
troops and trausports of his army terrified by the uproar of counter-attacks 
from the people of Rajagaha. If our interpretation of this particular 
record be correct, it clearly follows that the citizens of Rājagaha took up. 
arms in defence of their city against a foreign invasion. The twelfth year's 
record (I. |3) shows that lis Majesty's conquest of A йса- Magadha was not 
completed until he was able to force into submission the inhabitants of 
these two countries (Amga-Magadhavasinam ca райе vamdipayat:) after 
subduing King Bahasatimita. It is evident from many of the records in 
the Hathi-Gumphi text that in undertaking military campaigns all over 
India, King Khüravela tried by all possible means to evoke the patriotic 
sentiments among his subjects, the inhabitants of the kingdom of Kalifiga 
in general and the citizens of his capital in particular. The record of his 
seventh regnal year (I. 8) says that he caused a hundred kinds of pompous 


* 
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parade of swords, umbrellas, flags, guards and horses, and all ceremonies 
of victory to be performed. The eighth year's record (I, 9) says that he 
sumptuously feasted all seetions of the people once in Mathurs and subse- 
quently in Kalinga, and organised triumphal processions as a means, no 
doubt, of impressing the idea of victory on the minds of the people. The 
erection of a pew royal palace known by the name of .VaAa- vijaya-pasada, 
“the Great-victory Palace,” the assuming of the self-conferred title 
Maha-vijaya, “the Great Conqueror," the bringing back by a triumphal 
procession from Anga-Magadha to Kalinga of the Kaliüza Throne of 
Jina which was carried off by King Nanda as a trophy, the receiving 
of tributes and valuable presents from the king of Pandya, as well 
as from a hundred Visukis, the entertaining of the citizens of the 
capital of Kalinga with feasts, festivities and musical performances, the 
remitting of taxes and duties, the adorning of the capital with new roads, 
squares, gate-bars and towers — all helped him to keep the people always 
in excitement, and induce them, as we may say, to join the army to fight 
for the glory of their country. 


It seems that Mr. Jayaswal’ and Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji* have 
tried the impossible in endeavouring to infer the total of the population of 
Kaliüza from the total number of its standing army. Whether assuming 
with Goltz that “every l5th soul of the population can take up arms in 
defence against a foreign invasion," or slightly altering with Prof. 
Mookerji, the proportion of its fighting strength to its total population 
from six per cent. to eight per cent. one counts 75 or 60 lacs as a reasonable 
figure of the population of Kaliiga in ASoka's time against the present 
population of 50 lacs, we must treat it as nothing but an ingenuity without 
proofs. То infer the total of the population from the total of the standing 
army of a country, no matter whether it is Kalinga or any other land, is 
to forget that history is neither logie nor mathematics. Anyhow, we 
may assure Prof, Mookerji that Khiravela’s inscription keeps us entirely 
in the dark about the population of Kalinza. 


The soundness of administrative policy and method is another test for 
determining the status of а king overlord. The Hathi-Gumpha inscription 
bears a clear testimony to the fact that it was a declared policy of King 
Kháravela to govern his kingdom in accordance with established customs 





l. JBORS,, Vol, IIT, Part IV, p. 440. 
2. Asoka, р, ॥02, f, n. 3, 
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and not departing from the traditional methods of his forefathers. In 
order that his subjects might have no misgiving on this point, he did not 
forget to remind them of the fact that whatever he did, he-did in conson- 
ance with the noble tradition of the former kings of Kalinga. For 
instance, the fourth year's record of his reign (I. 5) says that he governed 
the Vidyüdhara country in accordance with the principle and sage of the 
former kings of Kaliûga, everywhere by the highest kind of law 
( FrjadharddM-vasam... Kalimga-purarajanamn dhamena ra nttinë va pasasayatt 
savata dÁamakütena). Similarly in the tenth year's record (I. |]), we read 
that he caused proper homage and honour to be paid to the memory of the 
former kings of Kaliüga, as a public demonstration, no doubt, of his 
loyalty to the tradition of his royal predecessors (Ka/tmga-purarájánam 
yasa-sakaram  &ürüpayati). The eleventh year's record (I. I2) says that 
he reclaimed and rehabilitated  Prthudaka, founded by the former 


kings of Kalinga, by arranging to drive its grassy jungle into the ` 


Làügala river (Kalimga-puvaraja-nivestta-Pithudaga-dabham  Nagale 
nekasayati). In the very opening paragraph of the  Háthi-Gumphá 
text (I. ]), he has been represented as “ an inereaser of the fame and pros- 
perity of tbe royal House of King Ceta” (Cefarajavamsa-vadAana). The 
same opening paragraph goes to show that he felt much pride in declaring 
his connection with the reigning dynasty of Kaliüga. Апа the same 
inference сап be drawn from the concluding paragraph (I. 6) where he 


figures as a king who descended from a family of the dynasty of royal 


sages (rajisi-vamsa-kula-vinisita). 

It is clear from the records in the Hathi-Gumphs text that King 
Khüravela successfully followed all the traditional methods of Indian kings 
to please his subjects. For instance, the first year's record (L. 2) says that 
as soon as he was anointed, in the very first year of his reign, he under- 
took to repair the capital of Kalidga, to build up the embankments of the 
deep and cool tanks and to restore all the gardens, avowedly as a means of 
pleasing the people, his subjects ( pakatiyo ca ramjayatt ). In the sixth 
year's record (I. 7), we read that he showed a great favour to the inhabit- 
ants of towns and districts by remitting all taxes and duties, which, too 
was one of the traditional methods of gaining popularity by a king witb 
his subjects. "The third year's record (I. 4), goes to show that he tried to 
entertain the citizens of the capital of Kaliiga by musical performances 
and festivities and *merry gatherings.' 

It is equally clear from other records in the Háthi-Gumphá text that 

King Khñravela spared no pains and left no stones unturned to win the 
33 ` 


Ы * 
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heart of his subjects by convincing them of the fact that he gave them the 
full benefit of a good and efficient government, and that he enhanced their 
happiness by administering justice with an even hand, by increasing the 
wealth and prosperity of his kingdom, by the maintenance of internal peace 
aud order, by, guarding the kingdom well against foreign invasions, by 
facilitating communication with the capital, and no less by securing for the 
people a fertile tract of land for agricultural purpose. 

The details of Kháravela's administrative machinery are unknown 
The Hüthi-Gumpbá& text records (I. १4) that the royal servants (rdja- 
bhatak@) co-operated with him in excavating caves for the Jain saints 
and recluses on the Kumürl hill The reference to the royal servants 
is to be found also in the record of his eighth regnal year (I. ¥). As 
regarde these royal servants, we have mention of a Nagara-akiadamsa 
(Town-judge) in the old Br&hmt inscription (No. IX), of а Mahamada (if 
it is the same official designation as Mahdmatta) in the inscription (No. X), 
and of a Padamulika (if it is the same official designation as Ra).pada- 
mîlika in the Jātakas) in the inscription (No. XIV). We have no infor- 
mation as to whether there were any separate boards and departments, and 
as to whether any innovations were introduced by King Khšravela in the 
existing administrative system.  Khüravela was evidently too much pre- 
occupied with the ideas of military campaigns and expansion of dominions 
to be able to think of administrative changes, and Kalinga was too small a 
kingdom compared with the Maurya empire to require any very elaborate 
administrative arrangements. 

As regards attitude towards the tradition of the former kings, there 
are sume important points of difference between King Kbáravela and King 
Aéoka. As is well-known, King Asoka has not cared at all to refer to his 

„royal pedigree in his edicts. His reference to his brothers, sisters and 
relatives (К, E. V) has no bearing upon the question of his ancestry. 
Even the name of the Maurya royal dynasty to which he belonged does not 
find mention. In his famous Bhabru Edict, be has simply introduced him- 
self as ' the king of Magadha" (/aja Magadie). In the inscription of 
Kharavela’s chief queen (No. JI), Her Majesty has been represented not 
by her personal name but as the chief queen of Khšravela-siri and 
the daughter of the high-souled King Lálárka  Hastisáha- Hastisirnha 
(rajino Lildkasa Hothisaha-sampanatasa dhuta), while in Aéoka's * Queen's 
Ediet, he has issued instructions to his high functionaries to comme- 
morate all the works of benevolence done under the auspices of his second 
queen by inscriptions recording them as '' donations of his second queen ` 
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Kaluvaki, the mother of Tivala " ( Du/iyaye deviye ti Tivala-malu Kaluva- 
kiye [dàne]). Thus the same difference of ASoka’s mental attitude has 
been clearly brought out in his “ Queen's Edict, " in his instructions to 
commemorate his second queen’s donations by inscriptions representing her 
by her personal name and as his second queen and the mother of Prince 
Tivala. 

In as many as five of his edicts (К. E. IV, 8. K. V, К.Е. VI, 
R. E. VII, P. Е. VII) King Asoka has discussed his own position as a 
ruler with reference and in contrast to that of the former kings ** who 
reigned in the past, during many hundred years." Like all great reform- 
ers, Buddha, Christ, and others, he has deelared himself with reference to 
those who had gone before him to the effect that he came rather to fulfil 
than to destroy the Law. Не says (P. E. VII) that he was able to recog- 
nize that the underlying motive of the former kings was to see the Law 
prosper sufficiently amonz the people, but the means adopted by them was not 
well-suited to the end. True to this underlying motive or spirit, he proceeded 
to devise, as a ripe fruit of his own reflections, certain new methods, such 
as the appointment of DAarma-mahümatras, the public proclamations con- 
veying happy royal messages, the formulations of moral principles, the 
enactment of many legislations, the introduetion of quinquennial and tri- 
ennial tours of official inspection, the arrangements for a prompt despatch 
of business, the grantiug of the power of diseretion to the high judicial 
officers, whereby he could see the Law prosper sufficiently among 
the people. So far as those methods went, he claimed that he had 
played the most difficult part of a pioneer (24: аға). 

On the other hand, King Khiravela, as he is represented in bis in- 
scription, appears to have followed the traditional methods of the forme, 
kings of Kaliüga without exercising any discrimination on his own part. 
He did not play the rôle of a critic and reformer. Не carried out a set 
programme of royal duties under the prompting of noble instincts and 
impulses, rather mechanically, without ever realising the need of a con- 
scious adjustment of new methods to changed conditions of a progressive 
people. Thus in spite of the splendid success attending his administration, 
the credit must go to the time-honoured tradition which, as one might 
say, he had the prudence enough not to question. 

The ability to foster all religions and to vouchsafe protection and ex- 
tend patronage to all religious sects and institutions constitutes just 
another test for determining the status of a king overlord. If the invoca- 
tion formula of the Hathi-Gumphé inscription, Namo arthamtinam, namo 
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"sara-sidAánam, be indecisive as to whether Jainism was the religious faith 
of its composer or it was the religious faith of King Kbüravela, for whom 
the text was composed, the contents of the | {athi-Gumpha and other old 
Brahm! inseriptibns clearly prove that Jainism was the religious faith of 
King Kharavela and other excavators of the eaves on the Kumar hill. 
For instance, the inscription of Kháravela's chief queen (No. Il) records 
that the cavé commemorating her name was made for the sake of the 
Kalinga recluses of Arhata persuasion (Arahamta-pasadanam Kalimginam 
famandmam). Similarly, the thirteenth year's record of Kbdravela’s reign 
(I. 4) says that lI7 caves were built on the Kumari hill to serve as 

resting places of the Arhats or Jain saints residing there (A4raAafo parini- 
vasato As Адуа-пазїацуауа). 

Buddhism became the state religion of India when King Asoka 
embraced it and vigorously espoused its cause. His father and grandfather 
were supporters of religions other than Buddhism. і ven when he 
espoused its cause, it is difficult to prove that all the members of his 
royal family favoured Buddhism. If there are Buddhist legends in Pali 
as well as in Sanskrit asserting that some of his wives, sons, daughters, 
brothers and relatives had become Buddhists, there are both inscriptions and 
legends to prove that some or most of them had not become Buddhists, 


On the other hand, the Hathi-Gumpha inscription goes to prove that 
Jainism had become the state religion of Kaliñga even long before the 
reign of Khiravela. With the royal support at its back, it had become the 
predominant faith in Kaliüga. The thirteenth year's record (I. l+) clearly 
brings out three facts of importance in this connection: (l) that when King 
Nanda had conquered Kaliüga, he carried off the throne of Jina belonging 
to Kaliüga as the highest trophy (Namdaraja-nifa Kalimga-Jindsana) : 
(2) that King Khüravela signalised his conquest of Aüga-Magadha by 
bringing back that Throne of Jina to Kalinga by a triumphal procession ; 
and (3) that King Kharavela professed Jainism in common with his queens, 
sons, brothers, relatives and royal servants, One cannot mistake that, 
somehow or other, the affection and honour of the royal family, as well as 
of the people of Kaliiga, became bound up with that Jina-throne. 





ч l. Regarding Bindus&rm, A&oka's father, Buddhaghoga in his Samanta-Pisidika 
.(Oldenberg's Vinaya-Pitaka, Vol. III, pp. 390-30]), says: Bindusdro brühmana-bhatto 
ahosi : во bráàhmanánañ ca brühmanajütiyapdsandünafi ca pandarañga-paríbbñjakadina 

"tpandaraligaparibbà jaka- Ajivika- Níganthddinam) vieca-bhattam patthapen | i 
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This is not to say there were no other religions and religions shrines 
in Kaliiga. The Hathi-Gumpha inscription clearly proves that there 
were other religions and religious edifices. If the remaining religions, 
including the different forms of animism, be desigrmted in the lamp as 
Hinduism, one can say that during the reign of King Kharavels, as also 
during the reign of his predecessors, Hinduism flourished side by side with 
Jainism, and the Hindu temples dedicated to various detties shone forth 
along with the cave dwellings of the Jain saints and recluses. 

The royal epithet sara-pasamda-püjata occurring in the concluding 
paragraph of the Hathi-Gumphs text (I. ]6), attests, beyond doubt, that 
King Kháravela of Kaliûga unknowingly followed in the footsteps of King 
Devánampiya Piyadasi Asoka of Magadha in declaring himself as a ruler 
* who honoured all lenominations." There would have been no necessity 
for the use of such an epithet, if there were no adherents among the people 
of Kalinga of different denominations. King A$oka in his R. E. XIII, 
definitely says, while speaking of the spread of Aryan religions in India 
in his time, that there was no other place but the Yona-region, where the 
sects of the Brahmanas and Sramanas were not, nor was there any other 
place where the people had not adhered in faith to one or the other of 
those sects. 

Similarly, there would have been no necessity for the use of the epithet 
sava-devdyatana-samkara-karaka, “ the repairer of all temples of the deities”, 
if there were no worshippers among the people of Kaliñga of those deities 
at the temples dedicated to them. The second epithet representing 
Kháravela not as a builder, but only as a repairer of those temples, goes 
rather to show that those places of worship had existed from an earlier 
time. What those temples could be and where they were actually to be 
found, unfortunately, the Hathi-Gumpha inseription does not clearly 
specify. And no Hindu temples have as yet been discovered with inserip- 
tions or tablets recording that they were caused to be repaired by King 
Khéravela. 

Who could the recognised representatives of the different religious 
denominations be is also a question at issue. Fortunately, the answer is 
not far to seek. For the fourteenth year's record of Kháravela's reign 
(I. I5) says that apart from ll7 caves excavated on the Kumari hill for 
the residence of the Jain saints and recluses, King Khüravela constructed 
` a separate cave for the accommodation of the honoured recluses of estab- 
lished reputation (яа аѓа-затата-зию іа), as well as for the accommodation 
of the yatis, hermits and sages hailing from a hundred directions 
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(satadisanam yatinam tapasa-tsinam lemam karayati). Here the yatts, hermits 
and sages must be taken as representatives of the fourth and third Brahma- 
nical stages of effort (@$ramas), that is to say, of the orders of Brahmanical 
ascetics. It is somewhat difficult to decide whom the king actually meant 
by referring to them us sakafa-samana-suvisita, “ the honoured recluses 
of established reputation.” 

Mr. Jafaswal contends for the reading sukata-samana-suviAita, taking 
sukata to be the same word as sukréa, “ virtuous.” — Kata-samama occurs 
indeed in the Upali-Sutta, Majjhima- Niküya, as a Jaina mode of praise 
applicable to a recognized recluse teacher. Buddhaghosa explains it as 
meaning “ а recluse who has fulfilled the aims of recluse life," ! Taking 
sukata to be the correct reading, it is easy to tend to equate it with Sugata, 
which is a well-known epithet of the Buddba. But it would be risky 
enough, in the absence of clear evidences, to suggest that the Buddhist 
teachers gained a foothold in Kaliüga either during the reign of Kháravela 
or before.? We have reasons to think that by sakata-samana-surtAita or 
sukafa-samama-suviAita the composer of Khüravela's inscription rather kept 
in his view the Jain recluses who, as occasional visitors, had to be dis- 
tinguished from those who permanently resided on the Kumārī hill. 
Anyhow, the thirteenth year's. record of Khüravela's reign (I. l4) says that 
IIT caves on the Kumari hill were excavated to serve as resting places of 
the Jain saints who resided there (Awmdri-pavate атаћаѓо partnivasato hs 
kaya-nisidiyaya). In the edicts of King Абока, notably in his P. E. VII, 
the Jains (Nigamtha), the Ajtvikas and the Buddhists (Samghatha@) have 
been mentioned as ty pical representatives of the orders of the recluses as 
distinguished from those of the Brahmanical ascetics, while in Kháüravela's 
inscription, the yafís, fapasas and ists are mentioned as representatives of 
the Brahmanical orders, and, as regards the representatives >f the šramamas, 
the Buddhists and the Ajivikas are passed over in silence, The eighth 
year's record of Kháravela's reign (I. 9) says that His Majesty feasted all 
the inhabitants (gAararasz), all the royal servants (rajaóAafaka), all the 
householders (дайараѓауо), all the Brahmins (Jam/an@), as well as the Jain 
recluses (агайаѓа-зататаӣ) once in Mathur& and subsequently іп Kalinga, It 
will be noticed that in the above enumeration, the royal servants have been 





l. Рарайса. üdan!, Siamese ed., Part LIL, pp. 02-93 : kata-samenaasát kata-sümafifiasso, 
»tmana-dhammoassa matthakampattassa, 


2. छळ ७७ * Religious Policy of Aéoka' in the Mabha4-Bodbi Journal, Vol, XXXV, 
No. Li, pp. 649-550, 
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distinguished from the general population (g#aravas7}, in the same way 
that the Brahmins and the Jain recluses have been distinguished from those 
who kept to household life (gatapatayo). Неге the Jain recluses have been 
specially mentioned as representatives of the áramanas, while the Buddhists 
and the Ajtvikas have found no recognition. Seeing that the same sort of 
statement occurs in the Hathi-Gumpha record (I. 9) with regard to feasting 
in Mathura and to that in Kaliüga, we may be led to think that even 
Mathura proved to be up till the reign of Kharavelaan impenetrable region 
for Buddhism, although this faith was destined to thrive there together 
with Jainism during the reign of the Kusšna kings 

It is quite clear, we think, from the foregoing discussion that King 
Kháravela was a Jain from his very birth. King 880४७ was not born in a 
Buddhist family. It can be established by the evidence of bis own inserip- 
tions and Buddhist legends that he was converted to Buddhism, his conver- 
sion itself being a gradual process of mental change," and that he possessed 
and displayed all the zeal of a new convert. Kháravela does not appear to 
have taken religion so seriously as Asoka, 

If Kháravela was a Jain, what sort of Jain was he? The education 
which he rezeived was purely secular and did not differ from that received 
by other Indian princes. His coronation ceremony was celebrated, as may be 
easily imagined, in accordance with Brahmanical rites. The principles and 
methods which he adopted in governing his kipgdom were precisely those 
prescribed in the Brahmanical treatises on Hindu royal polity. Jainism 
did not compel him to exercise any scruples in undertaking military expe- 
ditions and aggressive wars for territorial expansion and world domination. 
The patriotic spirit which underlay all his activities was not inspired by 
Jainism. As for Jainism, he caused a large number of caves to be con- 
structed on the Kumari hill to provide the resident Jain saints and recluses 
with resting places, and erccted ornamented stone-pillars, shrines and 
pillared halls on a slope of the same hill. As for Hinduism, he made 
donations for repairing the temples dedicated to various gods and goddesses, 
and feasted alike the Brahmin ascetics and Jain recluses. Is it not to be 
inferred from all these that so far as this world was concerned he was a 
Hindu, and that so far as the other world was concerned, he was a pious 
Jain ? 





l. Radhakumud Mookerji's Asoka, pp. I09-lI3, f. n. 8, 
# 
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Khgravela differed indeed from Хада in beating the drum of victory 
by sword (bherighosg) rather than in proclaiming the glory of conquest by. 
Dhamma, the higher and higher ideal of progressive humanity. Не was 
proud to give out to the world that he excelled in his knowledge of the 
science of musig ( GamdAara-ceda-budAa) rather than in that of the deeper 
truths that Jainism had to teach. He caused to be oı ganized a pompous parade 
of swords, umbrellas, flags, guards and horses, in short, of emblems of royalty 
(kakudhas). He differed from Ašoka also in his endeavour to entertain the 
citizens of his capital even by pandering to their taste, by датра-дара, 
by dances, songs and instrumental music, and by festivities and merry 
gatherings (dampa-nata-gita-vadita-samdasanadhi usava-samaja-karapanahi). 
If dampa be the correct reading, it is, without doubt, the same word as 
darpa, which is mentioned in the Artha-Sastra' as a sport and pastime 
(krîdã) along with madya-krida. The Artha-Sastra prescribes a fine of 
three panas for the ladies of good society going to witness these two sports 
and pastimes, There must have been something inherently wrong in them 
for which the Artha-Sastra found it necessary to prevent the ladies of good 
society under penal laws from witnessing them. 


The word madya (“spirituous liquor") suggests that in the sport 
and pastime bearing its name, there was a good deal of drunkenness, a good 
deal of licentiousness, а good deal of intemperance, a good deal of mid- 
night revelry, The exact significance of dampa or darpa-krida is unknown, 
Bhattasvümi's commeptary on the Artha-Sastra does not throw any fresh 
light. It may be a general name for a number of sports and pastimes in 
which challenging, boasting, competing and bettings play an important 
part. The name dampa or darpa seems to convey the idea of combating 
such as in wrestling, boxing, mock-fighting and gladiatorial feats. Anyhow, 
‘there must bave been in this kind of sport and pastime a good deal of 
excitement, a good deal of noise and tension, for which the ladies of good 
society were prevented from witnessing it. 


If dapa be the correct reading, it is, without doubt, the same term as 
davakamma, which is mentioned in the Mahàá-Niddesa (p. 379) as an 
example of wacasiki khidda along with па(іка (dramatic acting), gita 
(singing) and lasa (dancing by women) precisely in the same way that in 
the Artha-Sistra darpa and madya-krida are mentioned along with preksa 


e: e Wc ONS 7 ern. के डर 


l. Artha-Sástra, TIT. 3'58 : Pratigiddhà-stri dar ; a-kridáyàm. tripanam . 
pa-madya-krsdàyám. tripapam dandam 
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(dramatic performances, operas). The commentary explains davakamma 
in the sense of ‘comics ' (hdsa-karana-kild). 

Whatever be the correct reading of the word, it is certain that 
Kbaravela did not refrain from pleasing the citizens of his capital by 
‘combats’ or ‘comics,’ and by dancing, singing and instrumental music, 
which were against the doctrine of Jainism. There is no evidence to prove 
that he exercised discrimination, like Абока, in selecting and encouraging 
only those *samájas '' ог ‘ joyous gatherings’ which were approved ways of 
educating the people even through amusements and festivities. 


It is true that Kháravela, too, honoured all denominations, which is to 
say, that he, too, observed the principle of religious toleration. But his 


idea of religious toleration was essentially of a Hindu nature. In his 
Case, just as in the case of a Hindu, toleration implied the idea of non- 
interference, non-intervention, not meddling in another man’s religion. 
He found it to be a wise policy on his part to leave each sect to follow its 
own creed without taking the trouble of considering the details of each 
faith. He does not appear to have made an attempt to bring all sects on a 
common platform for a free and frank discussion, and an interchange of 
ideas for discovering the common ground and mission of all religions, as 
well as for determining the merits and defects of each religion. Asoka 
and Akbar had their own ideas and programmes of religion. But Khára- 
vela had no such ideas and programmes. How AdSoka’s idea of religious 
toleration differed from that of IKbüravela will be manifest from Adoka’s 
R. E. XII, the relevant portion of which is quoted below : 

" His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the king is honouring all sects, 
both ascetics and house-holders ; by gifts and offerings of various kinds is 
he honouring them. But His Sacred Majesty does not value such gifts or 
honours as that how should there be the growth of the essential elements 
of all religious sects. The growth of this genuine matter is, however, of 
many kinds. But the root of it is restraint of speech, that is, there should’ 
not be honour of one’s own sect and condemnation of others’ sects without 
any ground. Such slighting should be for specified grounds only. On 
the other hand, the sects of others should be honoured for this ground and 
that; concord alone is commendable in this sense that all should listen and 
be willing to listen to the doctrines professed by others. This is, in fact, 
the desire of His Sacred Majesty, viz., that all sects should be possessed 
of wide learning and good doctrines."’ 





l. For the meaning of this term, see Radha Kumud Mookerji's “Asoka,” p. 29, f. n. ], 
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` 
I8. SOME POINTS CONCERNING PERSONAL 
HISTORY 


Our rendering of Aira as“ Lordly " requires a word of explanation. 
The first letter as it appears 00 the stone or in the estampages cannot but 
be read as af." The correctness of such a reading is confirmed, no doubt, by 
the Sanskrit $lokas quoted by Mr. Jayaswal from an old Oriya MS. 
But one must not lose sight of the fact that in these &lokas, Ahira has been 
used as an alternative spelling. We have, moreover, sought to show that a 
similar letter occurring in the two Pabhos& inscriptions of Asadhasena has 
been read by Dr. Vogel as va, the letter serving as the initial of the 
personal name Vaihidari, Should Aira be read on this ground as Vera, 
we have mentioned that there is no other alternative but rendering it 
“ Hero" or “ Heroic,” vera being the same word as vira. Even if we 
adhere to the reading Aira, we do not quite understand why it should be 
interpreted as signifying “ a descendant of Ila.” Rather keeping the two 
alternative spellings Aira and Ahira in the Sanskrit Slokas from the old 
Oriyš MS. in view, we have to think of a royal title, which ean account for 
both of them. Such a royal title is undoubtedly Ayira which has been 
explained in the Játaka-Commentary as meaning sami, “ master " or 
“lord,” “a master as distinguished from a slave," that is to say, “ an 
Arya, whose condition, according to the Artha-Süstra, is not servitude.” ! 
We still feel that Mr. Jayaswal's first note on Aira (JBORS, Vol. III, 
Part IV, p. 434) is something to the point: “ The first word of the royal 
style is Aira. This word occurs in а Sátavüáhana inscription and has been 
translated by M. Senart as ‘noble’ (Arya). I am inclined to take it as 
indicating the ethnic difference of Kháravela from his subjects (who were 
mostly Dravidians, or the mixed Aryo-Dravidians, for according to the 
Natya-Sastra, the people of Kaliñga were dark but not black )." 

The personal names occurring in our old Brahm! inscriptions have an 
importance of their own. We find that most of them are obviously Aryan 
names, viz., Kamma, Cülakamma, Kusuma, Nakiya (Nagita), Hathisaha- 
Hathistha and Khima (misread Halakhina-Slakgna). Vadukha or Varikha, 
too, appears to be an Aryan name, Vadukha being a Pr&krit equivalent of 
Vadavaksa, and Varikha that of Vareksu. As regards Kadampa or 
Kudepa (misread Vakadepa by Dr. Indraji, and Kudepa by Mr. Banerji), 


l. Barbut Inscriptions edited by Barua and Sinha, sub сосе '' Aya." 
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we are inelined to think in the same way. Kadampa may be equated 
either with Kadamba or with Kandarpa. Kudepa as an alternative reading 
may be treated as an equivalent of Kudeva (the “ Lord of the Earth “ó F 

Mr. Jayaswal explains the name Khdravela as meaning “ the Ocean " 
(lit. “ one whose waves are brackish ").! Prof. S. K. Chatterji prefers to 
explain it in the sense of Kada-vilvan, “ the Black-lancer,” kada being 
the same word as the Sk. krgna, meaning “ black.” Kalavela occurs in 
the Mabávamsa? as the name of a Yakkha, and in the Játaka-Commentary 
as the name of a village in Ceylon, the spelling in the latter case being 
Kalavela. The word kalavela is met with in the Mahüniddesa where it is 
explained in the sense of “ one who speaks words befitting the time." + 

We ean quite see that kh@ra is the same word as kala or krena, and 
vela is an equivalent of ойра, cf. Uruvela-Uruvilva. Whatever the sense 
in which the name is interpreted, Kh@ravela may be equated with Krsna- 
vilva. But, as suggested in the Mahaniddesa, vela of Kharavela may have 
been derived from velä meaning “ the shore” or * the wave breaking 
upon the shore." If so, Kharavela must be equated with Krsnavela 
meaning “ the Sea," “ the Ocean ” (lit., “that which is girt by watery 
black shores ’’). Kalidása's famous description of the sea or ocean may 
serve, it is hoped, to clear up this meaning of Kh@ravela or Krsnavela : 


DiarsdasyaScakranibhasya tanvi 
tam&la-tali-vanaraji-nila | 

Abhati veli lavaná mvuráüser 
dháránibaddheva kalaüka-rekhàá 5 i 





L. JBORS, Vol. III, Part IV, p. 434. 

9. Mahiüvamsa, IX-23. : 

8. Fausbdll's Játaka, Vol. VI, p. 30 : Kàfacelacási, 

4. Mab&niddesa, p. 504 : Katamá kdlaceld?  Káldtikkantam vácam na bháseyya kdlan 
asampattam vdcam na bhdseyya. 

5. Ragbuvarpnša, Canto XIII. Veld tirabhümih dhdránibaddhà cakrairita kalankarekhd 
malinyarekhd iva àábhati (Mallinátha). "'' Velà syàt firanirayoh '' iti Vivah. 
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l4.. KHARAVELA’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


Khüravela is one of the most striking figures in the annals of Indian 
kings. Althpugh he cannot claim the proud position enjoyed by an Asoka 
or an Akbar as a world-figure, even as a provincial figure, he represents a 
remarkable and charming personality. He maintained the noble tradition 
of ASoka as a successful builder of such sacred and artistic monuments as 
rock-cut caves, stone-pillars, shrines and ornamented shrine-posts, as a 
ruler who honoured and favoured all religious sects, and no less as a king 
who did his level best to work and strain all his resources for the good and 
happiness, or as is put in his inscription, for the pleasing of the people, his 
subjects, while he became, by his warrior-like spirit, valour and vietory, the 
worthy precursor of Samudragupta. As an expert in the science of musie 
(Gandhava-veda-budha) and a patron of fine arts, too, he played well the rôle 
of a precursor of the imperial Gupta monarchs. From the chronological 
point of view, too, һе stood just midway between Asoka, on one side, and 
Samudragupta, on the other. In respect of its style and contents, his 
inscription in the Hathi-Gumphi, too, must be accorded a similar inter- 
mediate position between the notable inscriptions of Ašoka and the Allaba- 
bad pillar inseription of the lion-like Samudragupta. But unique is his posi- 
tion in Indian history as an unsurpassed patriotic king of Kalinga, just in 
the same way that unique is his inscription of seventeen lines on the hang- 
ing brow of the Hathi-Gumphs roof in its presentation of systematic 
records of his successive regnal years. King Абока followed, as shown 
elsewhere,! a quinquennial system in issuing his edicts and in all of his other 
undertakings from his twelfth regnal year onwards. So faras the edicts 
of Asoka go, these are far from presenting а systematie record of the events 
of his suecessive regnal years except, аз one might say, with regard to the 
release of prisoners from the imperial jail (P.E, V). But, nevertheless, 
the chronological system of presentation followed in Kháravela's inscription - 
goes to connect it historically with the edicts of the Maurya emperor rather 
than with the inscriptions of the Gupta emperors, It isthe Jains and 
Buddhists who dated their votive offerings in the term of the successive 
years of the reign of the Kugina kings, precisely in the same way that in 





l; Barua's Aéoka Ediots in New Light, PP. 63.66, 
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the subsequent phase of Indian History the universal eustom became to 
date all publie and private records and works in the term of an era known 
as the Saka-era. 

Kháravela was the greatest known king among the ‘monarchs of the 
Meghavühana or Aira-mahümeghavühana dynasty who exercised their 
suzerainty over the kingdom of Kaliûga, nay, amony all the monarchs who 
reigned in Kalinga before King Asoka and after the Meghavahana kings. 
The memory of his predecessors in the Meghavahana line would have been 
completely obliterated from the pages of history but for allusions to them 
in his inscription as his predecessors. 

With regard to the part played by his predecessors in the Meghava- 
hana line, it may be clearly inferred from certain statements in his inserip- 
tion that since the first king of this line succeeded in freeing the kingdom 
of Kalinga from the yoke of a foreign rule, they successfully maintained its 
independence till they safely handed it on to him in the third generation 
of two kings (tatiye purisa-yuge). If our reading Ghatapuva in the sense 
of Ghyrtapirva, “ previously annexed,” be accepted as correct, the Hatbi- 
Gumphi record of his fourth regnal year (I. 5) may be so interpreted as 
to imply that the Vidyádbara-country was already annexed to the kingdom 
of Kalinga by some one of his predecessors, while the task that was left to 
him was just to consolidate the Meghavahana rule over it. In the absence 
of any clear record in his inscription as to his conquest of Pandya kingdom, 
the record of his twelfth regnal year stating that the king of Pagdya 
supplied him with pearls, gems, jewels and rich apparels cannot be account- 
ed for without some such supposition that either the king of Pandya was 
an old ally of the Meghavahana kings or the king of Pandya was compelled 
to acknowledge his supremacy, even as an ally, in fear of the consequences 
of an invasion contemplated by him. Further, he could not have used 
Mathurü as a military base of his attacks on Uttaripatha, on one hand,, 
and on Ariga-Macadha, on the other, as it appears from the records of his 
eighth and twelfth regnal years (I. 9, J.I3) that he did so, if either he 
himself had not conquered it or it had not been an old dependency of the 
kingdom of Kalinga. 

It is very clear from the record of his first regnal year (I. 2) that the 
city of Kaliüga with its gates, walls, residential houses, deep and cool 
tanks aud all kinds of gardens was used as the capital of the Kalinga 
kingdom also by his predecessors. If Dantapura-Paloura was the most 
ancient known capital of Kaliüza, and no evidence be forthcoming as to 
the city of Kalinga being used as the capital by any pre-Meghavahana 
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kings, some one among his Meghaváhana predecessors must be credited 
with the building of this as the capital city 

The Hathi-Gumpha inscription contains the following two significa nt 
statements indicating under whose sway the kingdom of Kaliüga had 
remained before the Meghaváüáhana kings rose into power (l) Ратсате 
cédàni vase Namdaraja-tivasasata oghatitam Tanasultya-vata panadim naga- 
ram pavesayati, ** And then in the fifth year, King Khüravela caused the 
canal opened out by King Nanda I03 (or 500) years ago to be extended 
into the capital city ; " and (2) Barasame ca vase...... Namdaraja-nitam 
Külimga-Jindsanam (Amga-magadhato) | Kalimgam апе, “And in the 
twelfth year, he caused the throne of Jina belonging to Kalinga which 
was carried off by King Nanda to be brought back (from Anga-Magadha) 
to Kalinga.’ 

To us the two statements are important as indicating (]) that some 
king associated with Aùga- Magadha and known as Nandaraja had invaded 
and conquered Kalinga before the Meghavahana kings established their 
sovereignty over it; and (2) that that Nandarüja opened out a canal or 
aqueduct near the Tanasuliya, Tanasuli or Tosali road while the kingdom 
of Kaliüga was under his sway. 

Now, the Sanskrit &/okas from the Old Oriya MS. tell us that King 
Aira ог Ahira of Utkala proved to be the vietor in a battle, which ensued 
between him, on one side, and King Nanda of Magadha, on the other. 
These represent King Nanda, as we saw, as a staunch supporter and King 
Aira-Ahira as а ruthless destroyer of the Vedic religion or Brahmanism, 
As a destroyer of tbe Vedie religion, King Aira-Ahira is said to have been 
a great friend (mahümitra) of King ASoka, The šlokas credit King Aira- 
Ahira with the transfer of the capital of Utkala from the main city in 
South Kosala to the Ekaprastara-tract around the hill of Khandagiri. 
Thus Utkala itself is described as a kingdom, which extended so far as to 
include in it Kosala and Tosala, forming two main divisions of Khüravela's 
kingdom of Kalihza. And if we are to believe the story of the Sanskrit 
&lokas, it is from the hands of King Nanda of Magadha that King Aira- 
Ahira of Utkala freed the kingdom and people of Kalióga. All these 
may be true, but until we have the opportunity of examining the nature 
and credibility of the original source of information, it is likely to be 
injudicious to attach undue importance to them. 

It is too late in the day of Indian historical research to attach any 
importance whatever to the opinion of Rijs Rajendra Lala Mitra assign- 

ing Kháravela to the 4th century B. C. and claiming him, 4 fortiori, to 
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bea pre-Ašokan king. It is impossible to regard Kharavelaasa pre- 
Asokan king in the face of these two facts : (l) that his inseription in the 
Hathi-Gumphs distinctly represents him asa contemporary and rival of 
Satakarni, whose territories lay contiguous to the western border of his 
Kaliiga kingdom (T. 3), and (2) that whatever the actual date and identi- 
fication of this Satakarni, he was undoubtedly one of the *Andhrabhrtya 
Sütavühana kings who rose into power on the decline of the power of the 
earlier Andhra kings and years after the reign of King Asoka. It is equally 
impossible to regard Khüravela asa pre-ASokan and not as a post- 
Asokan king in view of the fact that his inscription distinctly 
alludes to Bahasatimita  (Brhaspatimitra) as a contemporary king 
of Magadha, subdued by him in the twelfth year of his reign, while 
there is neither tradition nor inseriptional evidence as to Bahasatimita’s 
rule in Magadha before or immediately after Asoka's reign. 

If our interpretation of the two expressions, faftya-purtsa-yuga and 

, tatiya-yugasagávasána, be correct, Kharavela was unquestionably the sixth 
king of the Mahümeghaváhana family with whose accession to the throne 
of Kalinga the third couple of its two successive representative men was 
completed, and with whose father’s death, the reign of the third couple of 
kings was at an end, and his son and successor Kadampa-Kudepa came, as 
the seventh king, to be joined with him. The records of the Hathi- 
Gumpha inscription take us as far as the fourteenth year of his reign and, 
by no means, beyond it, and there are neither inscriptions nor traditions to 
inform us who among the Mahameghavahana kings and how many kings 
of the Mabáümeghavühana family reigned in Kaliüga as successors of 
Kbáravela and Kadampa-Kudepa, when actually the reign of Kháravela 
came to an end, or what befell the Mahimeghavabanas after Kháravela's 
death. 

Looking back, we find that Kháravela remained an ordinary prince” 
for fifteen and a crown-prince for nine years, which is to say, the 
tenor of his life as a prince and crown-prince covered full twenty-four 
years of the reign of the Mabimeghavabana kings. From the foundation 
of the rule of the Mabimeghavahana dynasty right up to the accession of 
Khüravela we have to conceive the successive reign of (|) the first couple, 
(2) the first couple and a half, (3) the second couple, and (+) the second 
couple and a half. Even allowing twenty years ав the average period of 
each reign, we do not get more than eighty years to represent the total 
length of the reign of Kháüravela's predecessors in the Mabümezhaváhana 
line. 


- 
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It is very likely, as suggested by Mr. Jayaswal, that * Megha’ in the 
Puranas is but a shortening from * Meghavahana’ or * Mahimeghavahana,’ 
which is the high«sounding epithet whereby Khüravela and other kings of the 
same royal family were designated. The traditions in the Puranas unanimous- 
ly assert that amonz the different Indian kings who reigned in various parts 
of India as contemporaries of the Andhra or Andhrabhrtya-Sátavühana 
rulers were the kings who reigned in KoSala or South Ko$ala, who were 
just nine in number, very powerful, intelligent and well-known as 
‘ Meghas.’' And it is expressly stated in the Bhavisya-Purina that 
seven Kosala kings of the Megha-Meghavahana dynasty and seven Andhra- 
Andhrabbrtya-Satavahana kings reigned as contemporaries. * 

Thus the traditions in the Puránas lead us to understand that alto- 
gether nine kings of the Megha-Meghaváhana family reigned in South 
Kogala, which, as we have sought to show, formed one of the three princi- 
pal divisions of Kharavela’s Kalinga kingdom. And if it can be elicited 
from the Hathi-Gumpha and other old Brahm! inscriptions that Kháravela 
reigned as the sixth king and Kadampa-Kudepa as the seventh king of the 
Mahümezhavahana family, we can say that just two other kings of this 
family reigned after their death, whieh is to say, the rule of this family 
came to an end within thirty or forty years of Khšravela's death. 

The determination of the age of Kharavela depends, toa large extent, 
on a satisfactory identification of King Nanda, Sátakani and King Bahasati- 
mita of Magadha, all of whom find mention іп the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription, As to the identification of King Nanda, this inscription 
furnishes us with a key in the two facts stated by it: (l)thata canal or 
aqueduct was opened out near the Tanasuliya, Tanasuli or Tosali road by 
him l03 or 300 years ago, ће years being counted back from the fifth 
year of Khüravela's reign (pameame cédani vase .Namdaraja-tivasasata- 
oghatta-panádim tanasuliya-vata) ; and (2) that the Kalinga throne of 
Jina, carried off by him (Namdaraja-nita Aalirhga-Jindsana) was brought 
back from Anga-Magadha to Kaliága by King Khüravela by a triumphal 
procession. Here ambiguity arises from the possibility of two alternative 
explanations of the compound (r-vasa-safa as meaning either 03 ог 300 





l. Pargiter's Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. ōL: 
Kofaláyüm tu rájüno bhavigyanti mahabalah | 
* Megha’ iti samükhyàátà buddhimanto napaiva tu || 
2. Pargiter's Dynasties of the Kali Age, p.6l, f. n. l6; Eka kildh ime b Аарау 
sapta Andhrah sapta Kaudalah., 
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years. Admitting both the alternatives to be equally possible, we have to 
look out for a King Nanda of Magadha who conquered Kalinga, carried 
away the Kalinga throne of Jina as a trophy and opened out a canal in the 
Tosali division and not far away from the city of Kalinga, either 98 (l03—5) 


ог 295 (300—5) years before Khüravela's accession, 
The only key to the identification of Sitakani furnished in the Hathi- 


Gumphiá inscription is that he held territories contiguous to the western 
border of Kbháüravela's kingdom of Kaliüga, comprising, as it did, South 


 Košala as one of its three main divisions. The tradition in the Bhavisya- 


Purána leads us to think that the first seven Meghavühana and the first 
seven Sátavühana kings reiguel as contemporaries, in which case if 
Khüravela was the sixth Meghavühana king, Sátakani must have been 
the sixth Sátavühana ruler. It remains to be seen whether the tradition 
in the Purina can be so rigorously interpreted as to mean that the first 
king of опе dynasty wasa contemporary of the first king of the other, 
the second of the second, and so on. 

Regarding  Bahasatimita our information from the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription is that he is the king of Magadha whom King Kharavels sub- 
dued in the twelfth year of his reign. In Yaéamita’s Brick-tablet inscrip- 
tion, found in Mathur&, Queen Yaśamitā is described as the daughter 
of Brhisvitimita, the royal personage whose name is taken by Dr. Vogel 
to be the same as Bahasatimita or Brhaspatimitra. In one of the two 
Pabhosü inscriptions of Agadhasena, King Asàájhasena, the king of Adhi- 
chatra, is represented as the maternal uncle (matula) of King Bahasatimita. 
The same Pabhoss inscription records the construction of a cave in the 
tenth year of Udaka whom Mr. Jayaswal identifies with Odraka, Odruka 
or Árdraka, mentioned in the Pur&nas as the fifth king of the Suhga 
dynasty, suggesting that King A-adhasena of Adhichatrá was feudatory to 
the Suiga kings of Magadha. A coin, too, has been found with a Bráhmt 
legend recording the name of Bahasatimita. The legend in the Divy&- ' 
vadána speaks of a Brhaspati as a Maurya king among the successors of 
Samprati, the grandson of King Asoka. It remains to be seen whether 
King Bahasatimita, mentioned as a contemporary of King Khiaravela, is the 
same personality as Bahasatimita of the coin, King Babasatimita of the 
Pabhos& inscription, — Brhüsvátimita of —Ya$amitü's Brick-tablet, and 
Brhaspati of the DivyAvadisna, or he isa king of any neo-Mitra dynasty, 
which came possibly into existence sometime after the Kánvas 

The data of chronology which may be collected thus from the Hathi- 
Gumphs inscription and other sources are insufficient to determine 


35 
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undisputably the date of Khüravela. In the present state of our knowledge, 
we can do no better than stating the three views put forward by three emi- 
nent Indian scholars, drawing the reader's attention to certain strong and 
weak points in the assumptions and arguments of each of them. 

First Mr. Jayaswal's latest publication on the subject ' assigns 
Kharavela’s accession to I82 B. C., taking him to be a contemporary of 
Pusyamitra, the founder of the  Sunga-Mitra dynasty, whose 
accession is placed in 58 B. C. The validity of this view is claimed 
primarily on the soundness of identification of Babasatimita or Brhaspati- 
mitra, mentioned in the Hathi-Gumphi text as a contemporary Magadhan 
king whom Khiaravela subdued in the twelfth year of his reign, chiefly on 
the ground that Bahasati ог Brhaspati finds mention in the SánkhyAyana 
Grhya-Sütra (I. 26. 6) as the presiding deity of the Pusya constellation of 
stars.2 King Bahasatimita or Brhaspatimitra is sought to be connected 
with the Suüga-Mitra kings of Magadha by the argument that a king of 
this very name figures in a Pabhosa inscription as the nephew of King 
Asadhasena of Adhichatrü (in North Pancala), while the main text of this 
inscription records the excavation of a cave by Ásájbasena for the Kasya- 
pilya Arhats in the tenth year of Udüka (Odraka, Odruka ог Ardraka®) 
who happens to be counted in the Purāņas as the fifth king of the Sutiga- 
Mitra dynasty.* The reign of a king known by the name of Brhaspati 
among the successors of King Абока and of his grandson Samprati can Бе 
inferred as well from a legendary list in the Divyüvadána.^ The reign of 
a king known by the name of Brhaspatimitra towards the end of the 
Maurya rule can be inferred equally from  Yaésamitá's Brick-tablet, in 
which Queen YaSamiti (of Mathura?) is described as the daughter of 
Brhasvatimita, a name that can be equated either with Brhaspatimitra or 
with Brhatsvütimitra, the Brahmi letter-forms of this record appearing to 
be in their essential features still Mauryan. The coin-name Bahasatimita 
for Pusyamitra is explained by the fact, that in other Subga-Mitra and 
Suftgabhrtya-Kànva coins, the names of some of the байда and Капуа 
kings agree with and differ from those in the Puránas :— 


I. JBOHS, Vol. XIII, Parts ITI-IV, pp. 236-245, 


2. JBORS, Vol. III, Part IV, pp. 477-478. 

з. The Jaina commentator Пайка equates Uddka with Ardraka, See Jacobi's Jains 
Bütras, Part II, p. 4l7. 

4. Pargiter's Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. Sl; JBORS, Vol. III, Part IV, p. 474. 

5. JBORS, Vol. T, p. 96. 

6. EI, Vol. II, pp. 242-243. 
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Coin-name. Purága-name. 
Agnimitra Agqnimitra, 
Bhünumttra Vasumit ras 
Jethamitra —— | 
Ghosa С һоза. 
Bhadraghosa | i Ghosavasu. — 
Indramitra Vajramitra. 
Devamitra Devabhüti. 

Bhümimitra Bhimimitra,' 


The objection arising from the Hathi-Gumphs statement Namdarija- 
tivasasata-oghatitam Tanasuliya-vala panadim nagaram pavesayaté which 
must be ordinarily rendered as * He (King Kháravela) caused the canal 
opened out by King Nanda |03 (or 300) years ago to be extended from the 
Tanasuliya or lanasuli road into the city (of Kalitga) " is sought to be 
met by the argument that here the expression Namdaraja-tivasasata- 
oghatita should be taken to mean “ opened out in 300 Nanda-era (the era 
founded by King Nandavardhana,? the grandfather of Маһарайта Nanda, 
in 485 B. (2.).” з The existence of such an era is sought to be proved by 
the fact that Alberuni, writing his Indika in I030 A. D., “found this era in 
actual use in Mathurā and Kanauj,' and * heard the local tradition that the 
founder of the era lightened the taxes by obtaining wealth from the under- 
soil (which reminds us of the story of the buried treasures of the Nandas).’ * 
The same is sought to be proved also by the evidence of the Yedarava 
inseription of the Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI, stating: “ Having 
said, why should the glory of the Kings Vikramaditya and Nanda be a 
hindrance any longer? he with a loud command abolished that (era) 
which has the name of Saka, and made that (era) which has the Chalukya 
counting " (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 437). 5 

In accordance with Mr. Jayaswal's chronological interpretation of the ` 
fact of Kháravela's ‘marching against the west disregarding Sátakarni ° 
one must identify * Khüravela's SatakarDi ' with Satakaryi I, who is no 
other than Sri-Sitakarni mentioned in the Puránas as the third king of the 
Andhrabhrtya-Satavahana dynasty founded by Simuka, the father of 


I. JBORS, Vol. III, Part IV, p. 479. 
2, JBORS, Vol. I, pp. 78, 706. 

3, JDBORS, Vol. III, Parts III-IV, p. 240. 
JBORS, Vol. IIT, Parts III-IV, p. 240. 
JBORS, Vol. III, Parts III-IV, p. 238, 


a> 
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Sri-Sštakarni, and Sátakarni mentioned as the Lord of the Deccan (Daksi- 
n@patha-pati) in the Nàn&zhàát Cave inscription of Queen  N&yanikà, the 
daughter-in-law of Simuka. Further, one must assign this Satakarni’s 
accession to I72 B. C., placing the foundation of the Satavahana dynasty 
in 203 B. C., on the strength of the expert opinion of Dr. Bühler who found 
Nayanikš's Nanaghat Cave inscription to be, оп palaeographie grounds, 
slightly older than Khüravela's inscription in the Háthi-Gumphaà.' 

Our difficulty in accepting his interpretation of Namdaraja of the 
expression Namdaraja-tivasasata-oghatita in the sense of “ Nanda-era ” 
is that the same construction cannot be applied to Namdaraja in Nam- 
daraja-nita Külimga-Jindsana, which, too, is an expression in the Hathi- 
Gumphàá text and must be rendered as“ Ње Kalinga throne of Jina 
carried away by King Nanda.” We cannot appreciate the presumption 
in the Cambridge History of India sugzesting even the possibility of 
Namdaraja being a local ruler, that is to say, one of the earlier kings of 
Kaliüga, in view of the clear suggestion in the Hathi-Gumphi record 
that this King Nanda took away the throne of Jina from Kaliiga and was 
somehow connected with Añga and Magadha. 

Thus the interpretation of Namdarāja as Nanda-era failing to hold 
its ground, the only alternative left is to expound the compound Namda- 
raja-tivasasata-oghütita-panadi as signifying © the canal opened out by King 
Nanda \03 or 300 years ago." Though there is much to be said in 
favour of the presumption that “l03 years " is the primd facie construc- 
tion of fivasasata, and that if “ 300 years were the intended sense, the 
expression would have been differently worded, the compound, as it is, 
must not be expounded excluding the possibility of the sense of © 300 
years.” 

Proposing to expound the compound fivasasa/a in the sense of “ l03 
. years," counted back from Kharavela’s fifth regnal year and to identify 
Khiravela’s contemporary King Bahasatimita of Magadha with Pusya- 
mitra, the founder of the Suüga dynasty, none can escape from the con- 
clusions that “Khšravela's Nanda” was no other than King Ašoka Maurya 
who conquered Kaliñga in 26 B. C., in the eighth year of his reign, and 
that Kbüravela's accession took place in ]63 (2२6 - 98) B.C. But 
there is no other plausible reason for the supposed representation of King 
Ašoka as King Nanda except the fact that his grandfather, Chandragupta 


—— Ir aaa 
गू * J BOR в , Vol. II I , Part IV * рр. 44 l- 442 - 
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Maurya, is described in the Vayu-Puriina as а scion of the Nan Ја family 
(Nandendu).! 

To us, the proposed identifieation of *Kháravela's Nanda” with 
Nandavardhana or Nandivardhana, the first king of the pre-Mauryan 
Nanda dynasty, is arbitrary. It is difficult to prove that Nandavardhana 
either conquered Kaliüga or reigned in 458 B.C. to be able to found an era 
in that year. 

We find it difficult to agree with Mr. Jayaswal in thinking that 
"Khàravela's Satakarni” holding territories that lay contiguous to the 
western border of Kharavela’s Kaliiga kingdom, was acontemporary of 
Pusyamitra, the founder of the Suñga-Mitra dynasty, in the face of these 
two facts: (I) that the traditions in the Puránas assert that the Andhra- 
bhrtya-Satavahana rulers established their suzerainty after the reign of 
the Sutigabbrtya-Kanva kings had come to an end,* as well as after the 
destruction of the Andhra power ;? and (2) that the territories to the west 
of Khüravela's Kaliiga kingdom were included in the Suüga empire during 
the reign of Pusyamitra and governed by ће Suüga Viceroy Agnimitra, 
the son of Pusyamitra.* 

Vidiéà was governed, according to the Málavikügnimitra, by Prince 
Agnimitra acting, no doubt, as the Viceroy of his father, King Pusyamitra. 
One of the Barhut inscriptions records the first pillar of the Barhut stone- 
railing as a gift from Cipilevi, the wife of Revatimitra of Vidl38.5 
Another inscription records another gift from Vásisthi, tbe wife of Veli- 
mitra of Vidiáa. There can be little doubt that both Revatimitra and 
Velimitra were connected with the Mitra family in Vidifs. The Barhut 
E. Gateway inscription clearly proves that even when King Dhanabhüti 
invested the Barhut stone-railing with the gateways, Barhut continued to 
be included in the Suhga dominions (Suganam raje)." 

The Puranas definitely state that Si$uka (Simuka of the inscription). 
the founder of the Andhrabhrtya-Sütavàbana dynasty, came to rule the 


— — — ا اا ا 


l. B. C. Mazumdar's Orissa in the Making, p. 66. In the Mudra-Raikgasa, too, Chandra- 
кора Maurya is described as а son of the Nanda king by є Sidra woman, In the Buddhist 
Éradition, the origin of the Moriyas is traced to tho Moriya warriors of Pippalivana. 

2. Pargiter's Dynasties of tho Kali Age, p. 35. 

3. Pargitor’s Dynasties of the Kali Ago, pp. 45-46 

+. Н, С. Raychaudhuri's Political History of Ancient India, second edition, p. 236, 

5. Barhut Inscriptions (Barua and Sinha), No. 4. 

6, Barhut Iuscriptions (Barua and Sinha), No. I. 
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earth by destroying the lingering remains of the Sutiga power represented 
by Sugarman, the last of the Sujgabhrtya-Kaova kings. On the termina- 
tion of the Suüga reign, VidiS& came under the rule of Sigunandi who was 
succeeded by his younger brother Nandiyaga or YaSonandi, and Nandiyaga 
was succceded in his turn by three kings of his line, while his daughter's 
son Siguka became the ruler of Puriks.! Curiously enough, as Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri observes, Si$uka is precisely the Parana spelling of the name of 
Simuka, the founder of the Andhrabhrtya-Sa&tavahana dynasty.? Here two 
important facts can be gleaned from the Purana chronicles: ({l]) the rise 
in Vidisà of a neo-Nandi or neo-Nanda family of kings who struggled for 
supremacy within the Suüga dominions, it being quite possible that either 
Si$unandi or Nandiyaga temporarily seized the throne of Magadba, and 
even conquered Kalinga and opened out a canal 98 years prior to Khira- 
vela's accession and after the termination of the rule of the Suñga family, 
and (2) the rise of the Satavahana dynasty after destroying the vestiges of 
the Suüga power represented by the last of the Kiünvas, say, in 
27 B.C. 

The evidence of the Pabhos& inscription of King Agidhasena of Adhi- 
chatrs, representing Ás&Ihasena as the maternal uncle of King Bghaspati- 
mitra and recording the construction of a cave for the use of the Kāśya- 
piya Arhats in the tenth year of Udaka who is mentioned in the Ригапав 
as the fifth king of the Subga-Mitra family, is really a strong point in 
favour of Мг. Jayaswal’s identification of Kharavela's Magadhan rival 
Brhaspatimitra with Pugyamitra. But there are certain inscriptional evi- 
dences to dispute the correctness of the inclusion.” It is difficult more- 
over, to account by Mr. Jayaswal's theory of two setsof names in litera- 
ture and epigraphy for a number of kings bearing ‘Mitra’ as a common 
surname, e.g. Vignumitra of Gautamimitr&'s inscription, Brahmamitra 
‘whose wife Nàgadevi donated a corner pillar of the old stone-railing at 
Buddha-Gay&, and Indrágnimitra whose wife Агуй Kuraüg! donated a 
large bulk of the Buddha-Gay& stone-railing. There may seem to be 
much truth in Dr. Raychaudhuri's suggestion that these Mitra kings 
belonged, perbaps, together with Brhaspatimitra, to a neo-Mitra dynasty; 
which arose sometime after the destruction of the Капуа power. We 
HEISE LU Ul ७-० ७ el Tet a 

l. Pargiter's Dynasties of the Kali Age, р, 40. 


2. H. C, Raychsudhuri's Political Н istory of Ancient Indin, second edition, p. 254. 
3, Bir John Marshall's “A Guide to Sanchi,” pil, f, n. chaudhuri's Political History 
of Ancient India, p. 252. i k y d 
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must bear always in mind that so far as Pusyamitra is concerned, he is 
designated Pugyamitra both in literature and in inseription (Jayaswal's 
€ байда Inscription of Ayodhy&’), and so far as Brhaspatimitra is concerned, 
he is designated BaAasatimitra in the inscriptions and in the ecoin-legends, 
Secondly, in the opinion of Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, 
Namdaraja of the Hathi-Gumph& inscription should be. identified with 
Mahüpadma Nanda or with one of his sons on the ground that “ it 
is not Nandivardhana but Mahipadma Nanda who is said to bave 
brought ‘all under his sole sway’ and ‘uprooted all Ksatriyas 'or the 
old reigning families ;" Sdfakané mentioned in the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription as a contemporary of Khiravela should be identified with 
" S&átakarni II whose reign may be tentatively dated between 
B.C. 75-20," partly on the ground that this Satakarni finds mention 
in the Puranas without a qualifying adjective * éri’ characterising 
his name, just in the same way that Satakani finds mention in Khbaravela’s 
inscription without such a qualifying epithet; King Sri Satakarni of the 
Sanchi Gateway inscription should be distinguished as Satakarni II from 
Simuka’s son, Sátakarni I, referred to in the Nànághàt Cave inscription of 
Nayaniks for the simple reason that on palaeographic grounds the Hathi- 
Gum pha inscription of Kháravela must be placed between the Nanaghat 
Cave and Barhut E. Gateway inscriptions, on oue side, and the Sanchi 
Gateway inscription, on the other.! 

Identifying * Kháravela's Nanda’ with Mahápadma Nanda or with 
one of his sons who reigned in the 4th century B.C. and explaining ti-vasa- 
sata in the sense of “ 300 years," it is easy to conclude that the rise of 
Kháravela “ probably synchronised with the fall of the Suiga dynasty 
and the consequent weakening of the power of Magadha.” 2 

Our main objeetion to the proposed identifieation of * Khüravela's 
Nanda’ with Mabapadma Nanda or with any other pre-Mauryan Nanda, 
king is that it is almost conclusive from the statements in Аќока' R. E. 
XIII that Asoka was the first among the Indian kings reigning after 
the Buddha's demise to conquer the theretofore unconquered land of the 
Kalingas (avijitam vijinitnm) and to annex the same to his own kingdom. 
Kaliüga has been described as ‘a recently annexed territory ' (adAuná-ladAà 
Kalimga), it being conquered just in the eighth year of his reign (26| 
B.C.) Serious reflections on the terrible consequences of his war with 








l. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. I, pp. I0, II, 24.45, 
2, Ibid, Vol. I, p. ll, Z 
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Kaliüga are said to have brought about a great turning point in his life 
and career. It is evident from his two Separate Rock Ediets that he 
governed the province of Kalinga by his viceroy and high functionaries. 
It is certain that this province remained under his rule for at least twenty- 
nine years (26]-232 В.С.). It is manifest from all his statements that 
he really found the conquest of Kalinga a bard nut to crack, and that, in 
spite of his most determined attacks, he failed to conquer and annex all 
the tracts covered by Kharavela’s kingdom of Kalinga. He had to leave 
out certain parts demarcating them as unconquered outlying tracts (аід 
avijiti) and placing them in charge of his high functionaries known as 
‘Wardens of the Marches’ (Amtapa/a-mahamata). The digging of a 
canal near the Tosali road may be regarded as a possible work of his. 
And, lastly, there were two sets of inseriptions, one set incised on the 
Dhauli rock separated by an open plain from the hills of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri and the other incised on the Jaugada rock within a few miles 
from Kbaravela’s capital to remind the inhabitants of Kalinga of the fact 
of its conquest by an outsider. The personal name of King ASoka having 
not been recorded in these inscriptions, it was not impossible for the local 
people to identify the author of the inscriptions and the excavator of the 
Tosali road canal with a Magadban king Nanda whom the growing 
spurious Brabmanical traditions made them familiar with. 

Two of the stories of hell in the Petavatthu which is one of the post- 
१६०७६७ Pali works included in the Buddhist Tipitaka alludes to the kingdom 
of a fabulously rich Nanda king abounding in the wealth of all kinds of 
apparels,’ The commentary on the Petavatthu identifies Nandaraja of 
these stories with a pre-Buddhistie king of Kasi.? The Jaina Bhagavati- 
Sūtra (XV. l) speaks of a powerful King Jayasena Vimalavahana Maha- 
padma (Mahapauma) reigning in the city of Satadviira at the foot of the 

*Nindhya mountain long long after the death of the Ajivika teacher 
GoSala who predeceased Mahavira by sixteen years. As a mighty perse- 
cutor of the Jains, this King Mabüpadma is represented as an embodiment 
of the evil spirit of Gosála.* None need be surprised if this Jayasena 


|. Petavatthn, II. ä, TIL 2 :— 

Yücatà Nandarájassa vijitasmim paticchadá. 

2. Paramattha-Dipani, the volume containing the Petavatthu.Commentary, p. 73. 
Somehow, it is to this King Nanda that the legend in Alberuni's Indika of the Nanda 
king, rich with buried treasures, may be traced, = 

з. None need be surprised if somo such king was behind the story in the Sanskrit ilokas 
from an Old Oriys MS. of a vedadharma-parüyapa Nanda rival of the Jain King Aira- 
Ahira of Utkala. —— 
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Vimalavihana Mahápadma who held his kingdom at the foot of the 
Vindhya mountain was the same king as Pravira, the son of Vindhyasakti, 
whom the Purünas praise as a ruler who reigned in the city of Küncanaka 
for sixty years and performed a horse sacrifice. ' 

Under the circumstances, partienlarly having regard to the hard 
facts recorded by King A$oka, it may be far safer to err by identifying 
“ Kháravela's Nanda’ with Абока Maurya and assigning Kharavela’s acces- 
sion to the second quarter of the ist century A.D., interpreting ¢i-vasa sata 
in the sense of “ 300 years,” or by identifying him with Si$unandi or with 
YaSonandi who snatched away Vidiéî from the Suiza dominions on the 
fall of the Suga power and assigning Kháravela's accession to the same 
second quarter of the lst century A.D. interpreting fi-vasa-sata in the 
sense of “© ] (03 years,” than falling into endless difficulties by proposing to 
identify * Kbüravela's Nanda’ with Mahapadma Nanda and to assign 
Kháravela's accession to the period covered by the reign of the Kānvas 
in the Ist century B.C. and identifying Kháravela's contemporary King 
Brhaspatimitra of Magadha with none. 

Kháravela's Sátakarni may have been the sixth Satavahana king 
mentioned in the Puráoas, that is to say, Rai Bahadur Chanda’s Sāta- 
karni II. This identification is borne out by the tradition in the Bhavisya- 
Purina representing the first seven Meghavihana and the first seven 
Sátavihana kings as contemporaries. We may even concede that Sáta- 
karni II was King Sri-Satakarpi during whose reign and within whose 
kingdom the Sanchi gateway was donated by a donor. But how can we 
think that this Satakarni reigned in the Vidišñ region after the fall of the 
байса power when it is expressly stated in the Puranas that King SiSu- 
nandi and his four successors reigned in Vidi§s contemporaneously with the 
Kanva rulers of Magadha, and that Sisuka-Simuka founded the Sitavahana 
dynasty only after he had succeeded in destroying the lingering remnants, 
of the Sunga power represented by Sugarman, the last of the Капта kings, 
—Sisuka-Simuka of Purikü who is described as YaSonandi’s daughter's son ? 

Thirdly, in the opinion of Dr. Raychaudhuri, * K háravela's Nanda’ 
should be identified with Mah&padma Nanda on the authority of the Puranas 
extolling Mahipadma, the third pre-Mauryan | Nanda kinz, as '* the dem 
monarch who brought all the ruling powers under his way," * and‘ Kháravela's 
ЕЕЕ — — 

Kali ‚ р. 50. 
^ hE тышы “юы of Ancient India, 2nd edition, p. I4i. 
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Satakarni’ should be identified with Sštakarni I, while Satakarni I himself 
should be identified with (l) Simuka's son, King Satakarni, the lord of the 
Deccan, mentioned in the Nànàghàt Cave inscription of Nāyanikā, (2) 
King Sri-Satakarni of the Sanchi Gateway inscription, (3) the elder 
Sarganus mentioned in the Periplus, and (4) Satakarui, the lord of Pratisthüna 
and father of Saktikumüra mentioned in Indian literature.! Regarding 
Mahüpadma Nanda, he seems to think that the traditions in the Purünas 
can be liberally interpreted so as to imply that even the old ruling family 
of Kaliüga was subdued by the all-powerful Nanda monarch. In short, he 
does not think it improbable that Mahapadma Nanda effected a conquest in 
Kalitza,9 which is said to have been ruled by thirty-two or a similar num- 
ber of kings who reigned independently as contemporaries of the Saisu- 
nigas.* At the same time he seeks to maintain that Sisuka-Simuka, the 
first king of the Sátavühana family, was able to found the Satavihana 
dynasty only after the destruction of the Kauva power in 28 B.C. 

We have already disposed of the boasted claims in the Puranas for 
Mabüpadma Nanda. If‘ Kharavela's Nanda ° be Mabšpadma Nanda, the 
all-powerful pre-Mauryan Nanda monarch of Magadba, if * Kbüravela's 
Sátakarni' be the third king of the Satavahana family, and the Sátav&- 
hana dynasty were founded not earlier than 27 B.C., and if “ 300 years" 
be the correct rendering of fi-rasa-safa, it is for Dr. Raychaudhuri to 
explain how Khdravela’s accession can be placed in the last quarter of the 
Ist century B.C, We must still hold that one should take the presumption 
created, on the strength of the tradition in the Pur&inas, in favour of the 
possibility of Mabüpadma Nanda's conquest of Kalinga with a grain of 
salt, first, because this tradition does not tally with the more reliable tra- 
dition in the Pali chronicles, including the Mah&bodhivamsa, aud, secondly, 
in the face of a clear evidence of ASoka’s R. E. XIII tending to prove just 
“the contrary of what is elicited from the Puranas. Dr. Raychaudhuri has 
attempted indeed in vain to invest the tradition in the Puranas with 
cogeney and authenticity by reducing the length of Mabüpadma Nanda’s 
reign from 88 to 28 years on the strength of the reading astaviméat: in a 
solitary manuscript of the Váyu-Parána. So long as the reading about the 
total length of the reigns of Mahüpadma and his successors remains šatam 
samah (“one bundred years "), the reduction of the length of Mahapadma's 





l. H.C.HBaychaudhuri's Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, p. 263 foll. 
2. Ibid, pp. 42. 


9, Pargiter's Dynwaties of the Kali Age, p. 24. 
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reign from 88 to 28 in a single manuscript of a particular Purana is 
unavailing as a proof of authenticity and cogeney of the tradition. 


We cannot, however, help appreciating the general tenor of Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri's arguments persuading us to assign Kbáravela's accession to the 
second quarter of the lst century A.D. by placing the commencement of 
the Satavahans rule in 27 B.C., identifying Sátakarni of the Hathi- 
Gumpha text with the third king of the Sátaváhana dynasty ' and relegat- 
ing King Brhaspatimitra of Magadha to a neo-Mitra dynasty. 


This chronological conclusion may derive support from a few collateral 
evidences, which are as follows :— 


(!) The style of the Hathi-Gumpha text is closely similar and slightly 
anterior to that of the Milinda-Pafiha which is one of the extra-canonical 
Buddhist texts quoted by Buddhaghosa in his commentaries (ante, pp. I72), 
which, in its turn, presupposes all the Pali canonical texts as we now have 
them,—the texts which were committed to writing during the reign of King 
Vattagamani towards the close of the lst century B.C.,? and which according 
to a tradition embedded in it, was not compiled earlier than 500 years from 
the Buddha's demise,—an event placed now-a-days in 483 or 484 B. C. The 
Milinda-Paüha was compiled when the memory of King Milinda- Menander 
was still green in India with that of his courtiers Anantakaya-Antiochus 
and Damayanta- Demetrios, his capital Ságala or Sakala, and his birth- 
place Alasandadtpa (Alexandria). The political position of the Greco- 
Bactrian king is well brought out in a passage in which he is represented 
as comparing himself to а lion in a golden cage surrounded by many 
enemies. Just as the authenticity of the tradition about the compilation of 
the Kathavatthu as a Pali canonical text in the Sth year of ASoka's reign 
and 236 years after the Buddha's demise ^ may be proved by the close 





ST, 


l. According to the Puranas, Simuka, the first Sátavübana king, reigned for l0, 
Krega, the second king, for I0 or i8, and Sri-Sátakarpi, the third king, for I0 years. 

2,3, Geiger's Translation of the Mahivatpsa, Introduction. 

4. Trenckner's Milinda-Pafha, p. 88: Seyyathd pistho migardjd swcamma.pafjare 
. pakkhitto bahimukho yeva hoti, evam eva kho" ham kiñcâpi agdram ajjhdoasimi bahimukho 
yeva acchamié....... bahu те paccatthikà, 

б. Trenckner’s Milinda-Paüha, p. u83 Buddhaghoga’s Atthasalint, p. б, wrongly 
places the event 2L8 years, while tho Mahivamss (V. 278-280) rightly places it 236 years, 
after the Buddha's demise, 
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resemblance, among other evidences,! between the most peculiar dialectical 
style of the Kathavatthu and that of Agoka’s R.E. IX, so, perhaps, the 
authenticity of the tradition about the compilation of the Milinda-Pafiha 
some 500 years after the Buddha's demise may be proved by the observed 
close resemblance of its style with that of the Hathi-Gumpha text. As 
regards the similarity of style between the Kathavattbu and ASoka's 
R.E. IX, the following quotations may here suflice :— 
|. Kathavatthu, ].6— Atti siya айат siya — nvülitanti, Hanes 
айат atthi, atthi siya айат sya nvátilam fendlitam nvaliltam 
nvütitam atitanti, etc. 
2. Aéoka's R. E. IX—Siyad ra (am айат wivaleya siya рипа no 
hidalokike ca тазе. Tyam рипа dhamma-magale akalikye. 
Hamce pi tam аЛат no nite ti hida atham palata anamtam puna 
pasavatt. Hamce puna tam atham nivate tt, etc. 

(2) The invocation formula, Namo arihamtanam namo sava-stdhanam, 
used at the commencement of the Hathi-Gumphé text is closely similar to 
and somewhat simpler than the formula, Namo sammda-saméuddhanam 
paramatthadassinam silddigunapüramippattanam, occurring at the commence- 
ment of the Petakópadesa. It may be noted that the Sátavahana inscrip- 
tions have mostly SiddAam for their benedictory formula. Another form 
of the convention characterising such works as the Netti-Pakarana, the 
Milinda-Pafiba and the Kautillya Artha-Sástra is the epitome of the 
text presented in one or more verses.” This twofold convention * 
which became a universal phenomenon in Indian literature dating from 





l. Katbüvatthu, I. 3, stating: Mayjhimesu janapadesm atthi brahmacariyavdso, 
Puccantimesu janapadesu n'atthi brahmacariyaodso Milakkhesu avififiütüresu, yattha n'atthi 
gati bhikkhünam bhikkhuninam upásakánam upásikünam. 

2. Notti. Pakaraga, р.  :— 


у Yam loko püjayate salokapélo sadá namassali ca | 


Tass'eta süsanavaram viduhi fieyyam naravarassa l 
Milinda-Pañha, p. 4. :— 


Milindo пата 5० таја Sdgaldyam puruttame | 
Upagafichi Nágasenam Gatgd va yathd saigaram | 
Artha-Sistra, p. 6 :— 
Sukha.grahana-cijfieyam tattvadrihapada-niscitam т 
Kautilyena krtam éastram cimuktegrantha-vistaram || 
3. The rule that a treatise should be commenced with either benedictory invocation 

or the specification of the thesis (dsirnamaskriyd castu-nirdélo vāpi tanmülam) which is 
prescribed in the Kávya-Praküéa and other Indian works on poetics must bave been sug- 
gested by the twofold comyention that came into vogue. 
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the 2nd or the 3rd century A.D. cannot be traced either in Indian 
literature or in Indian epigraphy prior to the beginning of the 
Christian era. The Petakópadesa and tle Netti- Pakarana are the two 
extra-canonical Pali companion works ascribed to Mahakaccana. Of them, 
the former may be shown to have been quoted by name in Buddhaghosa’s 
Atthasálin?,! and the latter may be shown to have been presupposed by the 
Milinda-Pafiha and iuddhaghosa's Atthasálinr.* Prof. Hardy, the editor 
of the Netti-Pakarana, fixes the 2nd century A.D. as the date of com posi- 
tion of this work. We have taken these two Pali works with the Artha- 
Sastra because, in our opinion, the Artha-Sastra, as we now have it, cannot 
be dated earlier than the 2nd century A.D. The concluding chapter of the 
Artha-Sastra deals with 32 Tuntra-yuwktis representing the terminology of 
textual methodology. Curionsly enough, a precisely similar treatment has 
been accorded to the same number of Tantra-ynuAtis in the Susruta-Samhità 
(Uttaratantra, Ch. LXV) which is, in its extant form, a compilation of 
the 2nd or the 3rd century A.D., while the total number of the Tantra- 
yuktis has been increased to 34 in the Caraka:Samhita. So far as Pali 
literature is concerned, the Netti-Pakarava and the Petakópadesa are the 
two well-known treatises on textual methodology. It will be noticed that 
the twofold convention combined in the opening verses characterises also 
the Mádhyamika-Kürikà of Nagarjuna who was associated with one of the 
Satavahana rulers :— 


Antrodham anutpadam anucchedam a&asvatam | 
Anekdrtham anandrtham andgamam awirgamam W 

Fah pralitya-samutpadam prapaficépagamam Sivam | 
De&ayamdádsa sambuddhas tam vande vadatam varam a 


(3) The Barhut stone-railing which isa purely Suga architecture 
bears two sculptural representations of Asokan pillars.‘ There are, 
instances of imitation of ASokan pillars in Suüga architecture among the 
ruins of Buddhist monasteries and monuments at Sarnath. The pillars 


l. Atthasalini, p. 65. 

2. See tho characterisation of saddh4 in the Notti (p. 28), the same inthe Milinda 
(pp. 34 foll.), and the quotstion of both in the Atthbasálini, pp. II9-I20. See, also, how 
the simple characterisation of sati by apildpana-lakkhand satits in the Netti has been 
elaborated in the Milinda (pp. 37:88). 

З. Caraka-Samhita, SiddhisthAna, Ch, XII, 

4. Cunningham's Mahübodhi, Pl. III, 
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with octagonal shafts and Ašokan eapitals as typified by the pillars of the 
Barhut E. Gateway represent the final stage in the development of the 
Suüga style of architecture. The old stone-railing at Buddha-Gayi, 
mostly donated "by the queens of the later Mitra dynasty, bear sculptural 
representations of the typical айда pillars at Barhut,! while the typical 
Buddha-Gaya pillars go to show a considerably modified form of the 
Suiza pillars at Barhut.? The shrine-posts on the hills of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri, ornamented according to their description in the Hathi- 
Gumphà text (I. |5), alternately with two different flower-designs, indi- 
cate a wide departure from the Suüga style established at Barhut. 

Thus we dispose of the vexed question of Kharavela’s date, remember- 
ing all the while that Indian chronology is a house of cards, which may 
break down at any moment, But it cannot be doubted that the sun of the 
royal power of Kaliüga reached the zenith during the reign of King 
Kbaravela, though the light which dazzled the eyes was destined to set for 
ever. The warrior-like spirit of Kháravela and his bold undertaking of 
military campaigns all over India elearly prove that militarism was in full 
vigour in the country in spite of ASoka's advocacy of the ideal of conquest 
by the dAamma. But what has been the final result of the wars and war- 
fares that served to keep Khiiravela ever busy and the people of Kalinga 
always in excitement? ‘The final result has been this that Mahavijaya 
Kháravela disappeared completely out of sight after the l4th year of his 
reign and the Meghavahana dynasty came to an end within a few years of 
his death. The fateful career of Khüravela is enough to prove that the 
arms that hurl missiles may strike terror, but the arms that embrace 
that conquer for good. It is 25088 who set up the ideal of conquest by the 
dhamma. Kharavela upset this ideal only to be forgotten even in the 
literature of the Jains, while the memory of ASoka has all along been adored 
by the whole Buddhist world. “The sigh of monarehs found its fitting 
expression in the verse singing the death-ode of the royal state and the 
everlasting glory of the nobler deeds of men: 

Jiranti ve rajaratha sucitta, alho sariram pi jaram upeti | 
Satañ ca dhammo na jaram upeti, santo have sabbhi pavedayanti 4 ® 








l. Cunningham's Maháübodhi, Pl, IV, two square panels, 
2. Ounninghnm’s Mababodhi, Pl, IV, the pillar in the middle, 
9. Dhammapada, Jarivaggs, Such i» indoed the moral or contral idea of the Mahá- 


тараа which is tho greatest known epic chronicle of the kings of Ceylon, and of all the 
epics of the Hindus, 
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“The painted royal chariot falls indeed into decay ; even the body 
(which passes as one's own) is sure to approach the same fate. The noble 
tradition of the virtuous alone does not go to decay. This is indeed the 
proclaimed opinion of those of tranquil heart who discuss with good men." 

Kharavela, the sovran lord of Kalihga, was wise enough to beware of 
his royal state betimes and to take steps, when opportunity oceurred, to 
build the costly works of art and architecture in glorification of his religion. 
And it is the lingering roek-cut caves on the hills of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri which have immortalised him and raised up the people of 
Кайра in the estimation of civilised humanity. 


5. THE CITY OF KALINGA 


Kháravela's inscription is not without a few interesting hints as to 
the plan, pieturesqueness, internal life, joy and prosperity of the eity of 
Kaliûga which was the capital of his Kaliñga kingdom. 

As regards the plan and nicturesqueness, we have mention, in the first. 
year's record (I. 2), of (|) gopura (gate-house), (2) pa£ara (wall), (3) wivesana 
(residential building), (4) {одада (tank), and (5) uyana (garden) as features 
associated with the city of Kalinga. As to other features, there are 
allusions, in the ninth year’s record (I. l0), to (6) rija-nivasa Mahāvijaya- 
pasada (the royal residence, the Great-victory palace); in the twelfth 
year's record, to (7) vi/Ài (road), (8) catara (square), (9) palitha (gate-bar), 
and (l0) sihara (tower), besides gopura (gate-house); and in the fifth 
year's record (I. 6), to (I) panddi (canal). A few terms preceding vitht 
and denoting other features are now missing from the twelfth year's 
record. 

So far as the twelfth year's record goes, the terms 07८४४, сабага, 
palikha, gopura and sifara are all used in plural forms (vitlhi-catara- 
paltkhant gopurünt siharüni). We may with good reasons maintain that" 
the terms gopura, püküra, nivesana, fadága and wyana have been used 
in a plural sense also in the first year's record. The plural sense of the 
first three terms is not inconsistent with the copulative compound 
gopura-pakara-niresanarn. The plural sense of tadiga may be easily 
derived from the compound fadadga-padtyo which is a plural expression. 
The plural sense of муйна is conveyed by the pronominal adjective sava 
which is the first member of the compound ғар уйна (sarvddyana). Thus 
it may be established that the city of Kalinga, even as King Kháravela 
found it at the time of his anointment, contained many a gopura, many a 
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pakara, many a nivesana, many а fadága, and many а нудна. But as 
regards MaAavijaya-pásada and panádi, the implied sense is singular. 

The general features implied by these terms go to show that the 
city of Kalinga "was built, even before the reign of Khüravela, on the 
same plan, more or less, as other Indian cities, e.g., the city of Ságala of 
whieh we have a vivid description inthe Milinda-Paiiha  ('Trenckner's 
edition, pp. l-2). It may be inferred from the hints given in Kharavela’s 
inscription that the palace used as the royal residence was the main 
centre of interest in the city of Kaliüga, precisely as in other cities ; 
that the residential buildings were all inside a city-wall provided with 
gateways and gate-bars, and themselves were provided with enclosures 
and gate-houses ; that the various gardens, parks and groves added to 
pieturesqueness of the eity ; that the roads, squares, court-yards and canals 
facilitated easy communication and intercourse ; that the деер and cool 
tanks (pabhira-sitala-tadiga) served as reservoirs, of water for drinking, 
bathing and washing purposes, while the spire-temples towering above 
the house-tops stood out as various centres of religious worship. 

Comparing the plural expressions in Kbáravela's inscription with 
those in the Milinda description of the city of Ságala, we cannot fail 
to notice that each of them falls short of the expected expression by one 
or two words, as the following table will indicate : 


E T. M. 

(lI) gopura gopura-torama 

(2) tadaga talaka-pokkharant 

(8) wyama arama-nyyana-upavana 

(4) vit/t-catara vitht-caceara-catukka-singhataka 

(5) nivesana-sthara antardpana-vividha-dinaggasata- 
Himagiri-sikhara-sanasa-vara- 
bhavana 


Reading between the lines, it is easy to understand that the purpose of 
Khāravela’% inscription was far from giving a connected description of 
the city of Kaliûga, and that the features implied by the additional words 
in the Milinda description were meant to be covered by the plural sense 
of the words in the former. We say that where gopura in the sense of 
gate-house or gate-lower is employed, torana in the sense of gale or gateway 
із implied there. Similarly where /adaga in the general sense of fank is 
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employed, pokkharant in the sense of small tank need not be separately 
mentioned, The Háthi-Gumphà expression зар удна, interpreted in the 
sense of all gardens or all kinds of garden, may be said to include in it 
both arama (park) and wpavana (grove) As rewards vithi and catara, 
it is not unlikely that some term corr’sponding to the Pali catukka- 
sn2halata meaning cross roads bas vanished with the missing words 
preceding vifÁt, Anyhow, where viíA:i in the general sense of road is 
employed, catutta-singhataka in the sense of cross-road need not be 
separately mentioned. And so as to the varieties of nivesana-sihara. 

For details of the plans of Indian cities, the reader is referred to 
Dr. B. B. Dutt’s “Town-planning in Ancient India" As for the 
technical architectural significance of the above terms, Dr. Р. K. Acharya's 
“ Dictionary of Hindu Arehitecture” is sure to prove to be the best help. 
It will be evident from Dr. Acharya's quotations that gopwras in the 
sense of gate-houses or gate-towers were not peculiar to religious edifices ; 
but these formed the paraphernalia of religious temples, as well as of resi- 
dential buildings. It is equally manifest from Dr. Acharya's article 
on Prüsaáda that the Great-victory-palace as a literal rendering of Л/айд- 
vijaya-pasada in Kháravela's inscription does not bring out the technical 
architectural significance of the term. The buildings of the Vijaya class 
were all two-storeyed. His quotations from the literary texts and the 
inscriptions make it clear that s/ara or 4tt4ara as a tower or turret was 
as much a crowning corstruction of a spire temple as that of a palatial 
building. Nevertheless, the terms gopurāni and mhardini, as used in the 
twelfth year’s record of Khüravela's reign, would seem to be associated 
with certain religious temples within the city of Kalinga. 

As for the existence of temples dedicated to various deities, we have 
to look just into the concluding paragraph of the Hathi-Gumphs inserip- 
tion (I. ]6) in which Khāravela has been praised as sava-devdyatana- | 
samkara-karaka, “ the repairer of all abodes of the gods.” Devdyafana is a 
technical term, the significance of which may be made clear from Dr. 
Acharya’s quotations sub voce—Ayalana, Derdyatana and Dev@laya. It is 
not difficult to understand that the so-called ‘abodes of the gods’ were 
in reality nothing but the Hindu shrines which stood in the name of 
different deities or the Hindu temples in whieh the images of different 
gods, demi-gods, goddesses and demi-goddesses were enshrined for worship 
by the people. ‘These shrines and temples were to be located, as Dr. 
Dutt's book will show, in every Indian city. We shall entirely miss the 
force of sava (all) in the expression sava-devdyatana, “all abodes of the 
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gods,” not taking it to denote all kinds of shrines and temples : those in 
which there were images and those in which there were no images. 

If it can thus be proved that the Hathi-Gumpha text clearly 
refers, in its eoncluding paragraph, to the existence of ‘ Deva-temples," 
we may be justified in thinking, first, that the terms gopura and 
šara in its twelfth year's record were intended to be interpreted as 
well in connection with nmivesana and pasada preceding them as with 
devdyatana following them; and secondly, “hat the worship of idols 
in the Hindu temples and shrines had come into existence 
in Kalinga before the reign of Kháravela, and long before the Buddhists 
made the Buddha-images for worship during the Kusšna rule. 

With regard to the part played by Кһагауеја in the building up of 
the city of Kaliüga, we read in the Hathi-Gumpha text (I. 2) that imme- 
diately after his consecration, in the very first year of his reign, he spent 
35,00,000 (pieces of money) in thoroughly repairing the gate-houses, walls 
and residential buildings damaged by stormy wind in his capital, in 
raising up embankments of the deep and cool tanks, and in restoring all 
the gardens. From this it is clear that his first year's work was just a 
work of reparation and restoration. This record clearly proves that the 
royal city of Kaliüga was bedecked with many gardens and many kinds 
of gardens ; that it shone forth with its high walls, gate-towers and build- 
ings ; and that it abounded in the deep and cool tanks serving as reservoirs 
of good drinking water and as bathing places. So far as these tanks go, 
we may say that the kingdom of Kalüga is remarkable in its modern 
identity precisely as it was two thousand years ago. 

King Kháravela did not, however, stop at the work of reparation 
and restoration. The extension of Nanda-king's canal from the Tanasuliya 
or Tanasult road into the heart of the city was a costly work, which was 
accomplished by him in his fifth regnal year as а meaus of facilitating 
communication and irrigation, among other advantages. The two-storeyed 
new шум residence known by the imposing name of “ Great-victory 
palace " and decked with beryl work,' for which he is said to have spent 
38,00,000 (pieces of money), was, undoubtedly, a very costly addition 
made by him to the city architecture. But even this was not all. The 
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l. 'The architectural significance of the expression ceduriya-Mahá-vijaya-pásüda may 


* understood in the light of eefuriya- phala.santhata Pasdda in Fausboll's Játaka, Vol 
„р. 279, 
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twelfth year’s record goes to show that he made a good deal of im- 
provement by constructing new roads and squares, by strengthening 
the gates with new burs, as well as by setting up new zate-honses 
and towers. i 

Now, with regard to the internal life, joy and prosperity of the city 
of Kalinga, it may suffice to observe that there are allusions, in the second 
year's record (I. 3), to (I) the location of multitudinous fighting army, 
consisting of all the four divisions ; in the eighth year’s record (I. 9), to 
(2) triumphal processions of victory characterised by the carrying of 
the Wishing-tree at the head and by the marching of the four divisions 
of the army at the back, as well as to (3) the feasting of all sections of 
the people, the general population, the officers, the religious sects keep- 
ing to household life, the Brahmanical ascetics and the Jain recluses ; 
in the third year's record (I. 4), to (4) the entertainment of the citizens 
by combats or comics, by songs, dances, musical performances, as well as 
by feasts, festivities and joyous gatherings, the king himself being re- 
preseuted as an expert in the science of music ; in the seventh year’s record 
(I. 8), to (5) а pompous parade of swords, umbrellas, flags, guards and 
horses, as well as to (6) the performance of all ceremonies of victory ; 
in the sixth year's record (L. 7), to (7) the wholesale remission of taxes 
and duties and the dispensing of many bounties as a display of the royal 
fortune ; and in the twelfth year’s record (I. L3), to (8) the receiving of 
jewels, antelopes, horses and elephants, as well as the elephants, horses 
and other animals capable of exciting curiosity (abhutam-achariya-hathisa- 
pasava) as presents from the Vasukis, and no less to (9) the supply of 
pearls, gems, jewels and rich apparels as tributes from the king of Pandya ; 
and in the eleventh year’s record (I. |2), to (l0) the paying of homage 
to the former kings of Kaliünza as a great public and social function. 

The description is apparently incomplete. Nevertheless, it is full 3 
enough to portray a vivid picture of the joyousness of a happy, active, 
prosperous and crowded city. Here just one point calls for remark. In 
regard to the presents from a hundred Vasukis (I. IO), we have these 
two statements, (l) айм/атаслағіуать Aathisa-pasavam partharamé:, and 
(2) miga-haya-hath? upanadmayamtt, which would have been mistaken as 
overlapping. But from the adjective abhuta-achariya, ‘curious and wonder- 
ful,” characterising the elephants, horses and such other beasts in the 
first clause, it appears that these were collected and preserved as curios, 
and reared in the royal enclosure for exhibition., 
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Ii6. THE CAVES, SHRINES AND PILLARS 


K haravela’s* hard-earned fame as а builder was not confined to the 
repairing of the city of Kalinga and the improvement of the same by 
the rebuilding of embankments of the deep and cool tanks, the restoration 
of all the gardens, the extension of the Nandaràája canal, the erection 
of Mahavijaya-pasada as a new two-storeyed and beryl-set palace, and 
the addition of new roads, squares, gate-bars, gate-houses, and towers. 
And we may note that his religions endowments were not exhausted 
by the repairing of Hindu temples and the oceasional feasting of the 
Brahmins and Jain recluses, 

The Hathi-Gumpha and other old Brahmi inseriptional records go 
to prove that he showed his royal munificence to the professors of his 
own faith, namely, the Jain saints and recluses who resided on the Kumari 
hill, in causing one hundred and seventeen caves (sa/adasa-lena-salam) 
to be made as joint excavations of himself, his queens, his sons, his 
relatives, his brothers, and his officers, sharing the merit and fame with 
the rest of the pious donors and glorifying the tradition of Jainism with 
the most ancient known landmarks of its art and architecture. All of 
these ।]7 caves were intended to serve as resting places of the resident 
Jain saints and recluses (Arahato-partnivasato Ai kaya-nisidiyàya). 

Apart from what he accomplished jointly with other excavators of 
the Jain eave-dwellings on the Kumari hill, the Hathi-Gumpha inserip- 
tion clearly shows (I. lö) that he caused to be excavated under his own 
auspices and as the crowning glory of the recorded last year of his reign, 
one cave for the accommodation of the venerated (Jain) recluses and the 
(Hindu) yafis, hermits and sages visiting the place from a hundred direc- 
tions. His last recorded munificence, amounting to seventy-five hundred 
thousand pieces of Indian money current at that time in his Kalinga 
kingdom, sufficed to enable him to make, along with the excavation of the 
last-mentioned spacious cave, a number of stone-pillars and shrines on a 
slope in the neighbourhood of cave-dwellings of the Jain saints and recluses 
and by means of some hundred thousand slabs of stone, quarried out of 
excellent quarries extending over several leagues (drahalo nisidiya- 
samipe pabhare varakara-samthapitahi aneka-yojana-aAitaAe айай: silā- 
thambhani ca celiyánt karüpayati). | 

The same amount just sufficed also to cover the cost of erecting an 
edifice, providing it with a canopied court-yard adorned with a pillared 
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beryl-hall, as well as of causing one-half-hundred shrine-posts, ornamented 
with the alternate settings of beryl and emerald, to be produced alongside 
(pata!ika-catare ca veduriya-gabhe thambhe patithapayati panatartya-satasaha- 
sehi, veduriya-nila-vochimnam cera-yatht-adhasatikam tiriyam upadayatt). 
With regard to the LL7 caves jointly excavated on the Kumart hill 
by King Kharavela and others, the following questions are apt to arise 
here: (l) Why all of them were not inscribed ? (2) What was the sys- 
tem of counting them ? (3) What has befallen the missing caves ? (4) How 
to account for their modern names ? (5) What are the component parts of 
a cave? (6) What is the technical significance of the term lena ? (7) What 
are tne purposes that these caves in particular were intended to serve ? 
First, the question as to why all the ll7 caves were not inscribed 
has been discussed at some length in connection with the problem of 
the relative total of the caves and inseriptions, We have sought hitherto 
to maintain that the caves excavated by the donors other than Kharavela 
himself were labelled with inseriptions, recording in each of them the name 
of the person or persons by whom the particular cave or group of caves 
was excavated or the component parts of a cave were donated, while in the 
case of the caves excavated by King Kháravela, as well as of other 
works of art and architecture done under his auspices, we have a departure 
from the general rule in that these, instead of bearing a separate inscription 
each, are all collectively referred to in the records of a single inscription, 
namely, the lengthy inscription of Khüravela incised on the hanging brow 
of the projected roof of the Háthi-Gumphà on the present hill of Udayagiri. 
We have also pointed out that the thirteenth year’s record in this in- 
scription alludes in a general fashion to the caves excavated by his queens, 
sons, brothers, relatives and officers, in which case the engraving of 
separate inscriptions would have been superiluous were it not for keeping 
them distinet from His Majesty's own works, and no less for satisfying the 
natural but lezitimate desire of the various donors to perpetuate their 
memory and offerinz an incentive to others to similar acts of piety. 
Secondly, as to the system of counting the caves, the general prin- 
ciple seems to have been to count each of the one-storeyed caves consisting 
of one or more cells or chambers confronted by an open or pillared veran- 
dah as one eave, and to count each such suit on each floor of a two-storeyed 
construction as опе cave, e.g. in the example of the Maficapurt group of 
caves representing a two-storeyed construction, the suit in the upper storey 
was labelled by an inscription recording it to be a cave excavated by Khara- 
vela’s chief queen, and the corresponding suit in the lower storey was 
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similarly labelled by a second inscription recording it to be a cave ex- 
eavated by King Kadampa-Kudepa. А puzzling complication has arisen 
from a third inscription incised over the doorway of a side chamber on 
the southern side of the verandah of Kadampa-Kudepa’s cave and recording 
it to be a cave excavated by Prince Va lukha- Varikha. Bat it is somewhat 
difficult to decide whether the side chamber confronting the verandah of 
Kadampa-Kudepa's cave or a separate chamber provided with some sort of a 
verandah and situated on the southern side of the open enclosure or court- 
yard in front of Kadampa-Kudepa's eave was intended to be recorded iu the 
third inseription as Prince Vadukha- Varikha's cave. In discussing the prob- 
lem of the relative total of the caves and inscriptions, we have sought to 
maintain that although the thir] inscription was incised over the door-way 
of the former, it was really intended to refer to the latter, that is, to the 
suite оп the southern side of the court-yard, and that the object of en- 
graving the third inscription over the door-way of the former was to 
draw the notice of the visitor or pilgrim entering the verandah of 
Kadampa-Kudepa's cave and moving towards the right in peeping into 
the three chambers including that on the south side with the possibility of 
coming out without minding what was on the south side of the courtyard. 
If this argument be sound, we may make bold to say that the system 
was to count each suit of one or more chambers, whether in one line or 
not, but surely confronted by some sort of a verandah, as one cave. 

Thirdly, as to the fate of the missing caves, we cannot but be aston- 
ished that so many of the caves on the Kumar hill have vanished beyond 
recognition. Sir John Marshall says that taken together, the two 
groups of caves on the hills of Udayagiri and Khan/agiri, “comprise more 
than thirty-five excavations.” But we are not, as yet, aware what method 
he has adopted in counting the total of the surviving caves, and whether 
the number suggested by him includes the four or five caves which have 
snok down showing still their roofs above the ground on two sides of the 
Udayagiri or not. We may, once again, draw the reader’s attention to Mr. 
Stirling's paper in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, containing, as it does, 
all that we yet know of the miserable fate that overtook the missing caves. 

As for the names whereby the caves are known at present,! it is obvious 
that we require more explanations than one to account for them. In the 
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l. Manomohan Ganguly, in his Orissa and Hor Remains, p. 84, has prodaced the 
following list of caves on the two bills: (I) .fáthi-Gamphàá, (2) Vaikupjhapura, 
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case of such names as Hathi-Gumpha (the Elephant-eave), Chota-Hathi- 
Gumphs (the Small Elephant-cave), Vyüghra-Gumphàá (the Tiger-cave), 
Sarpa-Gumph& (the Snake-cave), Ajagara-Gumpha (the Python-eave), 
and Beti-Gumphbs or Bheka-Gumpha (the Frog-cave), we find that all of 
them were suggested by the general shapes of the caves designated by 
them, particularly their front views creating appearances of the foreparts 
of the animals or creatures indicated in them. It is very striking indeed 
that the front view of the cave known by the name of Hathi-Gumpha 
suggests the appearance of just the forepart of a royal elephant sitting 
majestically on its front legs. Such an appearance was appropriate to 
the cave which was to bear on the hanging brow of its projected roof the 
famous inscription of His Graceful Majesty King Kharavela. Similarly, 
the appearance of a small elephant was appropriate to the Chota-Hathi- 
Gum phã which was to bear an inscription of Prince Vaduka-Varikha's. 

The most remarkable is the front view of the Vyáüzhra-Gumphá sug- 
gesting the appearance of the head of a tiger with its distended jaws. No 
one can mistake that the front view of the Sarpa-Gum pha suggests the ap- 
pearance of the upraised large hood of a cobra, or that the front view of the 
Ajagara-Gumph& suggests the appearance of the gaping mouth of a python. 
In the same way, none can mistake that the front view of the Bet-Gumpha 
or Bheka-Gumpba suggests the appearance of the open mouth of a frog. 

In the absence of all of the caves it is difficult to sav if there were 
not, amongst them, some caves with their front views suggestive of the 
appearances of animals other than the elephant and the tiger, and of 
creatures other than the cobra, the python and the frog. One fact, 
however, is certain tbat one can still trace shapes of the same creature, 
whether it is snake or frog, in a set of two or more caves, say, for instance, 
in the roofs of four or five caves that have sunk down on two sides of the 


hill of Udayagiri. ? 


आहा क ص‎ SN कापी 


(3) Pátálapura, (4) Maficapari ( Yamapaura हैं), (5) Haridás Gumpha (Chota- Háthi-Gumphà&), 
(6) Sarpa-Gumpha, (7) Vyaghra-Gumpha, (8) Ganeša-Gumpbš, (9) Jagannáth.Gumphà, 
(40) Swvargapurl or Alakipuri, (li ) Ráni-Gumpha, (॥2) Jaya-Vijaya, (3-20) eight 
nameless, these being the caves on Udayagiri; (z) Ananta-Gampha, (22) Navamuni, 
(23.24) Sütbakhrá or Sátghará group of two caves tho Barbhaji and the Triéula, (25) 
supposed cave ef Lálatendu, (26.27) two nameless, these being the caves on Khapdaziri. 
Be it noted that ono of Ganguly's nameless cave on Udayagiri is known by the name of 
Jambeéávara or BeA-Gumphá, and that among the caves on Khagd»giri, one is known 
by the name of Tattva-Gumphàá I, another by that of Tattva.G ampha IT, a third by that 
of Durg4-Gampha, and a fourth by that of Hanutnán-Gumphá. 
= 
+ 
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If an inference can at all be drawn from the last mentioned fact, 
it will certainly be this that the underlying motive in the fashioning of 
the animal and creature shapes of the rock-cut caves was to represent 
the principal denizens of the Kumür! hill and to limit these shapes to 
them. Anyhow, the elephants, tigers, cobras, pythons and frogs are still 
the chief denizens of the two hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri. 

We are unable to unravel the mystery of the Frog-cave being other- 
wise known as Jambegvara-Gumpha. But it is certain that the Chota- 
Hathi Gumphš came to be otherwise known аз Haridés-Gumph& on account 
of the fact that this cave was once tenanted by a ४७३0७४७ ascetic known 
by the name of Haridas. 

Among the remaining names, Ganesa-Gumph& may engage our first 
attention. This name which, like Haridss-Gumphi, is of Hindu origin, 
must have been suggested by the figures of two calves of elephants set up 
in the court-yard in front of the cave concerned. It was easy for the 
neighbouring Hindu inhabitants to associate these figures with Ganesa, 
the elephant-faced god of the Hindu pantheon. 

The name of the Ananta-Gumphà on the Khandagiri hill appears to 
have been suggested by the figures of the pairs of crawling triple- 
headed snakes lying over the arch-fronts of the cave which are ornament- 
ed with various reliefs containing, among others, one standing figure of 
Gaja-Laksm!, the Hindu goddess of Luck. A Vaishnavite must have been 
easily led by their association with a figure of Laksmi, the consort of 
Visnu, to identify the trip le-headed snake with the famous Ananta or 
Sesa-niga of his legend. Thus it may be proved that the name Ananta- 
Gumpha, too, was of Hindu origin, and that it must have come into 
existence when the Vaishnavite Hindu aseeties occupied some of the 
Udayagiri and Khaniagiri caves. 

A more convincing proof of the Hindu origin of some of the names 
сап be adduced from the modern designations of three caves forming a 
group on the Khandagiri hill. ОР these three caves, one is known as 
Navamuni on account of the faet that the figures of nine Hindu sages 
were set up on the walls of the eave in parallel with those of twenty-four 
Jaina Tirthaükaras set up, as recorded in a medieval inscription of the 6th 
or 7th century A.D. or of still later period in one of these caves, by King 
Udyota-Kesari of the Kešari dynasty ; another is known as Durgé-Gumpha 
on account of the fact that the figures of the Hindu goddess 
Durgi came to be set up at the entrance of the cave containing on its 
walls in the interior the figures of twenty-four Tirthankaras set up by 
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King Udyota-KeSari in а row; and the third is known as Hanumin- 
Gumphà on account of the fact that the figures of Hanuman of the 
Hindu legend came to be set up in a similar manner in’ the cave contain- 
ing the figures of the Tirthaükaras set up by the same king on its 
walls, Here we may add that the name Tattva-Gumph& whereby two of 
the caves on the Kbandagiri hill are designated сап as well” be treated as 
being of Hindu origin. “he Vaisnava legend of Jaya and Vijaya as 
two attendants of Vigru may be held responsible for the name Jaya- 
Vijaya designating one of the surviving caves on the Udayagiri hill, 
although there is no difficulty to regard this, along with Tattva, also as 
a Jain name. 

At all events, there can be no doubt that the name Maficapurt 
designating a group of three caves, the name Alakāpurī designating one 
of the surviving sculptured caves on Udayagiri and the Rani-Nür or 
Rani-Gumphs designating another richly sculptured cave on the same 
hill, were of Jain origin, although we are unable to say when these came 
actually into existence. The tradition about the Ráni-Gumphà is that it 
came to be known as Rani-Gumpba on account of the fact that a queen 
of the KeSari family of kings lived in it. 

The idea of naming the cave of Kháravela's chief queen in the 
upper storey of the Maficapurl group as Vaikunthapura (the Paradisiacal), 
of the cave of King Kadampa-Kudepa in the lower storey as Pátálapura 
(the Infernal), and the side cave of Prince Vadukha-Varikha on the ground 
floor as Yamapura (the Hidden) must have been suggested by the 
peeuliarity of their relative position. 

We have no meats, as yet, of ascertaining whether these caves Боге 
any distinct names as at the present time, and if so, by what names 
before and immediately after the reign of the KeSari kings. But it may 
be noted here that in Udyota-Kesari's inscription recording the fact of” 
installation of the images of twenty-four Tirthankaras in the caves now 
known as Navamuni, Durgi and Hanuman, the caves have not been 
referred to by any name, 

Now with regard to the component parts of a cave (lema) considered 
as а distinct structure of architecture, we have just a few hints from the 
inscriptions of Cülakamma (Nos. УІ. VII) and the single inscription of 
Kamma and Khinë (No. VIII). In the inscriptions of Cülakamma, we 
find that the structure has been represented in terms of its eomponent 
parts instead of being denoted by a term, such as lena, representing the 
whole of it. Koth@jey@ and pasada or pasūta are the two expressions that 
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have been employed in these records to denote the component parts of a 
cave-strueture, 

So far as the term kotha goes, there is little doubt that it was intended 
to denote the cells or chambers * hollowed out at the back and at the end,’ 
and thatthe term pasada or pasita was used to denote the open or pillared 
verandah presenting the appearance of the front view of a palace or building, 
of a facade as one might say. 

The difficulty lies in clearing up the mystery of kothajeya as to 
whether it was to be a combination of the two words, kotha and ajeya 
(impregnable, unconquerable), treating the latter as an adjective of kotha, or 
it was to be a compound of the two words, kotha and jeya, treating the 
latter as a term denoting altogether a separate construction within 
a cave. 

Seeing that in the inscription of Kamma and Khina, the two terms, 
kotha and pasada, have been used without any word suggestive either of 
ajeya or of jeya, we may be justified in treating jeya even as a distinct 
technical term.! If so, we have to decide what particular construction was 
intended to be denoted by it. Dr. P. K. Acharya’s Dictionary of Hindu 
Architecture makes it clear that jewa in the sense of * pent-roof’ is a techni- 
cal term, which may be equated with the Prakrit jeya. One may notice 
that in some of the Udayagiri caves, there is a pent-roof in the form of a 
small projection from the side-wall of the verandah and a little below its 
main roof. It is possible that this small projection was intended to be 
denoted by jeyz in Cülakamma's inscriptions. 

As to the technical significance of the term lema, we are aware that 
each of the eave-dwellings on the Kumari hill whieh is designated lena in 
the old Brahm! inscriptions is known now-a-days as gumphà, a term equa- 
ting with the Prakrit gumph@, the ASokan kubhā, and the Sanskrit and 

‘Pali сила. Сила has been distinguished in Pali literature as mattika-guhà 
(earthen cave) and giri-guh@ (mountain-cave).2 In the Barübar Hill cave 
inscriptions of King Asoka and the Nágürjunt Hill cave inscriptions of 
King DaSaratha, the term kubha or дила has been employed to designate 
certain cave-dwellings of the Ajivikas prepared by dressing up the 
mountain-caves and rocky dens of animals, polishing their walls and 





l. The text is— K ammasa kotha ca Khindya ca pasado. 

2. The term pabbatünam guhi (cave formations in the mountains) is explained in the 
Mabhá-Niddesa (p. 466) na signifying (I) Kandard (caverns), (2) giri-guhd (mountain- 
eaves), and (3) pabbata.gabbhard (hollowed depressions in the mountains). 
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ornamenting their entrances with arches serving to lend to them the appear- 
ance of chapels. These cave-dwellings of the Ajtvikas have neither any 
verandah nor any properly shaped chambers hollowed out in the interior, 
and still bears the form of natural cavities and animal dens. "These ancient 
cave-dwellings with their arch-entrances represent the ruder form where- 
from the later Buddhist cave-temples, with their infinitely superior work- 
manship and ornamentation in the interior, may be said to have developed. 
And with these ancient Maurya cave-dwellings may be sharply contrasted 
the caves excavated on the Kumārī hill by King Kbāravela and his co- 
adjutors for the accommodation of the resident Jain saints and recluses as 
representing altogether a different architectural design and artmanship. 

It is evident from their component parts mentioned in some of the old 
Brahm! inscriptions, that each of the caves on the Kumari hill was 80 
designed as to make it appear like a regular cottage or residential building 
with an open or pillared verandah (pasada) in front of one or more 
Chambers (kotha) dug out in the interior in the shape of rooms, the 
verandah being provided, in some examples, with a pent-roof (jeya). 
These cottage-like or palace-like cave-dwellings of the Jain saints and 
recluses may be judged with their peculiar roofs as Orissan patterns of the 
Buddhist monasteries at Sarnath and other places. 

Now it remains to be seen whether the literary usages sanction the 
application of the designation lena to the kubhā or cave-dwellings of the 
Ajivikas in the Barábar and the Nagarjunt hills, and the application of the 
designation gumpha-guh to the lenani or cave-dwellings of the Jains on the 
two hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri. So far as the Pali literary usages 
go, we find that the term lema or lena has been employed in its generie, 
as well as in its specific sense. In its generic sense, it has served asa 
common designation for five kinds of monastic abodes, vis., (l) vihara, (2) 
addhayoga, (3) pasaqa, (4) hammiya, and (5) дила. And in its specific 
sense, it has served as a designation for a particular kind of construction, 
which is distinguished, in the Vinaya Texts,? from 244a (cave) and fina- 
kutika (straw-thatehed cottage), and in the Milinda-Pafiha,? from pasada 
(residential building), Kutz (cottage) and 444a (ordinary cave) on the one 
hand, and from paóóAara (cavity with a sloping projection as its covering 








l. Vinaya Mahfivagga, I. 30. 4; I. 77; IT. 5. Ll; III. 5; VI. 33.2; ҮШІ. 7. 3; Vinaya 
Cullavagga, VI. I. 2. See Pali English Dictionary, sub voce—lena. 

9. Vinaya Batta-Vibhafhga, IV. I. I XIX, I-2. . 

8. Milinda.Pafiha, p. I4. 
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roof), dari (grotto), ila (chasm), vivara (hole) and pabbatantara (crevice), 
on the other. It may be realised at once from the Milinda list that 
pasada, kuti and /ena represent human art and architecture, while 
pabbhara and the" rest represent natural formations. Ae regards guia, 
it may be treated either as a natural formation or partly as a work of 
human hand and skill. As for a natural cave, cavity or cavern improved 
һу human hand, there сап be no objeetion to applying to it Ѓепа as a 
designation or to applying the designation gumpha or gwuÀü toa lena in 
the sense of such a cave. It cannot be denied that the /epa on the 
Kumari hill sought to combine in its architectural design the structures 
of a pasada, a guhà and а Kutt. 

Another interesting point is that one of the Vinaya passages, stating, 
as it does, that a pabbñara was being cleared for making a/ena ( pabbharam 
sodhapeti lenam kattukamo),' enables us to understand the connexion and 
difference between the pabbhdra and the lena, the pabbhara (Hathi- 
Gumpha pabbhira) which ordinarily carries with it the idea of a slope or 
projection (ninna, pona)? conveys also the idea of a pabbbata-kucehi,® that 
is to say, of a mountain-cave with a sloping projection as ils covering 
roof. We can say that the lena as an excavation and form of architecture 
made by human hand is just a paóññara in its natural condition, At 
any rate, no other inference can be drawn from Buddbaghosa's definition 
of a /ena as * a habitation with an opportunity for sitting and lying, made 
either by exeavating a house in a mountain or raising a wall where a 
pabbhara is insufficient (to serve as a dwelling)." * 

Lastly, as to the purposes to be served by the Orissan caves in 
particular, two years’ records in the Háthi-Gumphà inscription state (I) 
that ]l7 caves were jointly excavated by King Khšravela and others to 
provide the Jain saints and recluses permanently residing on the Kumari 
hill with shelters for resting their bodies (Kumd@ri-pavate Arahalo pariniva- 
‘salo Ai kaya-nisidiyaya), and (2) that one spacious cave was excavated by 
King Kháravela himself for the accommodation of the distinguished visitors 
among the Jain recluses and the yatis, hermits aud sages among the Hindu 





I. Vinaya Mahivaggs, VI, I5. lL 

2. Bee, for references, tho Pali-English Dictionary, sub voce—pabbhára, 

3. Niddesa-Commentary, Siamese edition, Pert II, p, I73:; pabbata-gabbhardli 
pabbata-kucciyo. 

4. Pabbhdram khagiteá са pabbhdrassa арраћотака лапе kuddam utthapeted ва 
kate-sendsanam. Quoted in the Pali-English Dictionary, sub roce—lena, 
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ascetics, coming from a hundred directions (sakata-samana-suvihitānam 
са sa(a-disánam yatinam tūpasa-isinam enam kGrayati). In the fourteenth 
year's record (І. 5), the cave-dwelling on the Kumirt hill are colleetively 
designated as Arahat nisidiya, “the Arhata (Jain) seats." 

Mr. Jayaswal seeks to maintain on the strength of some later and 
mediæval Jain authorities that the term nisidiya, as employed in the Hathi- 
Gumphà inscription, should be interpreted as signifying’ a “ tomb.” 
Accepting his interpretation of the term, we have to understand that King 
Kháravela and his compatriots excavated the Il7 caves on the hills of 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri to provide the resident Jain saints and recluses 
with suitable places for entombing or burying their bodies. 

We know perfectly well that his explanation of wnisidiya, considered 
as another form of migaddhi, nisidi, n tsadyd, nisadyakd, nisidhiyā, nisidhika. 
nisidhydlaya ov nisidhigeha, may be justified by the use of the term in several 
medieval inscriptions, mostly found in South India, the references whereto 
have been collected by Dr. P. K. Acharya in his Dictionary of Hindu 
Architecture. But the question is whether this later medieval meaning 
can be read into wisidiya of the Hathi-Gamph& inscription or not, whether, 
if at all, the idea of a tomb сап be associated with lena iu its generic 
or in its specific sense. 

In the first two Baršbar Hill cave inscriptions, King Asoka "has not 
stated the purpose of the caves labelled by them апа dedicated to the 
Ajivikas. But in the third inscription, if Dr. Hultzsch’s reading of it be 
correct, the stated purpose of the cave was to provide its inmates with a 
retreat during heavy showers of rain ( Jataghosdgamathdtt). Anyhow, 
we have the Nagarjunt Hill cave inscriptions of King Dagaratha to 
clearly state the purpose of the dedicated caves to be to provide their 
Ajivika-dwellers with resting places during the rainy season (vda- 
nisidÁiya). As regards the thirteenth year’s record in the Hathi-Gumpha 
text (I. I4), the stated purpose of the caves may be taken to be, first, to” 
provide the Jain saints and recluses with permanent residences as may be 
inferred from the expression Arahato partnivasato, and, secondly to 
provide them with solitary retreats for rest, bodily as well as mental 
(Kaya-nisidiyaya, here kaya denoti og both riipa-kiya and nûma. tava as 
the Buddhists would explain it) We have, moreover, seen that the 
Pali commentator Buddhaghosa has explained /ena as a synonym of 
sendsana, a term standing for all kinds of retreats of the ascetics and 
recluses affording an opportunity for lying and sitting. It may also be 
noticed that the various purposes of the five kinds of hermitages or 
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monastic abodes, commonly designated as /ena, do not include the idea of 
entombing the bodies. We read in the Vinaya Cullavagga (VI. I. 
3-5 : 


Silam undam patthanti tato ralamigant ca | 

Sirimsape ca makase ca sarire cdpi vntthryo | 

Tato vatdtapo ghoro safijato patiAafifiatt | 

Lenatthat ca sukhatthati ca jhüyitusi ca vipasseitum |i 
Vihüra-dünam samghassa aggam Buddhena rannifam | 
Tasma At pandito poso sampassam attham attano W 
Vihare küraye ramme vàsay'ettha bahuasute | 


It is manifest from the quoted verses that the purposes of dedicating 
a lena to the ascetics and recluses were to provide the learned teachers 
of religion with retreats with an accommodation for their resi- 
dence, to provide them with shelters, comforts and suitable places for 
meditation and introspection, as well as with the means of protection as 
against heat and cold, wind and sun- light, ferocious animals, reptiles, 
mosquitoes and showers of rain. 

We may understand that all these were precisely the purposes that 
the Udayagiri and Kbhandagiri caves were intended to serve, and that in 
the curious animal or creature shapes of their roofs and front-views опе 
can trace the motive of keeping off the ferocious animals and the venomous 
reptiles. 

Turning to the works of art and architecture done under the auspices 
of King Khüravela in the fourteenth year of his reign, we have to confess 
that we are incapable of identifying the spacious cave excavated by him as 
a sort of rest-house for the distinguished visitors among the Jain recluses, 
as wel! as for the Hindu ascetics hailing from a hundred directions. The 
fourteenth year's record (I. ]5), stating that some hundred thousand slabs 
of stone were collected from the excellent quarries extending over many 
leagues for the erection of stone-pillars and shrines in the neighbourhood of 
the Jain cave-dwellings on the Kumar hill, eloquently speaks of the use of 
stone as an art-material, as well as of the free development of the stone- 
cutter's art in Orissa by the time of King Kháravela. 

Although King ASoka is generally credited with the use of stone 
(pavata, sla-thambha, silG-phalaka) as an enduring art and engraving 
material, the general consensus of opinion among the Indologists is tending 
to be in favour of an earlier existence of the stone-cutter's art in India 
which was called in requisition and brought to perfection by the great 
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Maurya emperor.! If King Aéoka can claim the credit for the rock-cut 
figure of an elephant on Dhavalagiri, the bill of Dhauli, as the earliest 
known stone-carving in Orissa, King Kharavela сап equally elaim the 
eredit for employing the stone-cutter's art successfully on an extensive 
seale for conjuring up all manner of figures even on the roofs of the rock. 
cut caves. * 

In connexion with the stone pillars and shrines (sila-thambhani ca 
cetiyani), the important point calling for attention is whether the shrines 
stood apart from the pillars or the pillars and the shrines were combined. 

The fourteenth year's record goes also to show that the last great work 
of art and architecture done by King Khiravela was а pilared beryl hall 
erected in the centre of a eanopied court-yard surrounded by fifty shrine- 
posts, which were ornamented with the alternate settings of beryl and 
emerald (redurtya-ntla-vochimnam ceca-yatht-adhasatikam). We are unable to 
say where exaetly this hall was erected together with the eourt-yard and the 
shrine-posts, and whether any traces thereof can yet be found. 

With regard to ornamentation of the shrine-posts with the alternate 
settings of beryl and emerald (veduriga-ni/a-vochimua), we have sought to 
maintain that here by the beryl and the emerald were intended to be meant 
two different kinds of designs or floral devices. It is impossible to 
think that the shrine-posts were inset alternately with two varieties of pre- 
cious gems in view of the fact that no such shrine-posts or pillars are to be 
anywhere found among the lingering remains of the Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri works of art and architecture. On the other hand, there sur- 
vive some of the shrine-posts with two kieds of floral devices alternating 
each other on their shafts.? 


I7. MARSHALL ON CHRONOLOGY OF THE CAVES: 


* Of the early caves along the east coast, the on ly ones that merit 
attention here are the two neighbouring and intimately connected groups 


— — шь — — — — — а — > 


l. If the simile in the Aünguttara-Nikáya (Part I, p. 283), ** Seuyathà pi bhikkhave 
pasane lekhà ma khippam lujjati vatena cà, udakena va. ciratthitikà hoti,"" ** Just as, 


O bhikkhus, a writing on a stone i» not quickly effaced either by the effects of wind or by 
those of water but becomes long-enduring,"’ which ia pot into the mouth of the Buddha 
be earlier than Aéoka's time, it is certain that the idea of employing stone or rock as a 
long-enduring material for engraving had not originated with А ока. 

2. R. L. Mitra's Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. I, Р}, I. 

3. Quoted from the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 638-642, Sir John 
Marshall's article—'* The Monuments of Ancient India." 
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of the hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri in Orissa. Unlike the roek- 
hewn monuments of Western India which were the handiwork of 
Buddhists, these Orissan caves were both excavated and for many years 
tenanted by adberents of the Jain religion, who have left behind them un- 
mistakable evidences of their faith both in the early inscribed records and in 
the mediceval‘cult statues which are found in several of the caves. To this 
sectarian difference is due many distinctive features of the architecture, 
including, among others, the entire absence of Chaitya halls, for which, 
apparently, there was no need in the ceremonial observances of the 
Jains. 

Taken together, the two groups comprise more than thirty-five excava- 
tions, of which the more remarkable in point of size and decoration are the 
Ananta-Gumpha and the Jaya-Vijaya caves on the Udayagiri hill. Besides 
these, there are two caves in the Udayagiri group, namely, the Hati- 
gumphi and the Mafichapur! cave in which a special interest attaches by 
reason of the inscriptions carved on them. 

Of the whole series, the oldest is the Hati-Gumphé, a natural 
cavern enlarged by artificial cutting on the over hanging brow of 
which is the famous epigraph recording the acts of Khiravela, 
king of Kalinga. “This inscription was supposed by Pandit Bhagabàn lal 
Indraji and others to be dated in the l65th year of the Maurya 
epoch, which, if reckoned from the accession of Chandragupta would“ 
coincide with ]57-6 B.C. Other scholars bave, however, since denied 
that any such date occurs in the inscription, and at the present time, there 
is still a sharp division of opinion on the point. Im the absence of the 
undoubted date in this record or in the records of Kháravela's queen and of 
his successor in the Mafichapur cave, we must endeavour to determine the 
age of these monuments from other sources of information. In the case of 
the Mañchapurī cave, the problem luckily derives some light from the 
style of the sculptured reliefs of the interior. This cave, erroneously called 
Vaikuntha or Pátálapuri by earlier writers, possesses two storeys, the lower 
consisting of a pillared verandah with chambers hollowed out at the end; 
the upper of similar design but of smaller dimensions and without any 
chamber at the extremity of the verandah. 

It is in the upper storey of this cave that the inscription of Kharavela’s 
queen is incised, while in the lower are short records stating that the main 
and side chambers. were the works, respectively of Vakradeva (Vakadepa- 
ve ا ا‎ the successor apparently of Kháravela and of Princo 
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It шау be presumed, therefore, that the upper storey is the earlier of 
the two. The rail pattern which once adorned the broad band of rock 
between the two storeys is now all obliterated, but in the ground-floor 
verandah is a well-preserved frieze which confirms by its style what the 
inscriptions might otherwise lead us to suppose, namely, that next to the 
Hati-Gumpha, this was the most ancient cave in the two groups. Compared 
with some of the reliefs of the sculptures in the locality, they are of poor, 
coarse workmanship, bat in the depth of the relief and plastic treatment of 
the figures, they evince a decided advance on the work of Bharhat, and unless 
it be that sculptures in this part of India had undergone an earlier and 
independent development (a supposition for which there is no foundation) 
itis safe to affirm that they are considerably posterior to the sculptures of 
bharhut. 

Next in chronological sequence comes the Ananta-Gumpha—a single- 
storeyed cave planned in much the same way as the Maüchapuri, 
which seems to bave been the prototype of all the more important caves 
excavated on this site. Over the door-ways of this cave are ornamental 
arches enclosing various reliefs; in one standing figure of Laksmi 
supported by the usual elephants on lotus flowers; in another is the four- 
horsed chariot of the sun-god (8) depicted en face, with the crescent moon 
and stars in the field; in а third are elephants; in a fourth, a railed-in 
tree, and figures to right and left of it bearing offerings in their hands or 
posed in an attitude of prayer. The arch-fronts themselves are relieved 
by bands of birds or of animals and Amoriui at play or of garlands inter- 
twined, and over each is a pair of triple-headed snakes, while in the inter- 
mediate spaces are flying Gandharvas disposed in separate panels. The 
last-mentioned are more stiff and schematic than the similar figures in the 
Mafichapurl cave. And this, taken in conjunction with other features 
such as the Chubby Amorini and the treatment of the sun-god's ehariot, 
seems to indicate for these seulptures a date not mueh earlier than the 
middle of the first century B.C. 

A further stage in the development of this architecture is reached 
in the Rani-Gumphi, which is at once the most spacious and elaborately 
decorated of all the Orissan caves, It consists of two storeys, each 
originally provided with а  verandah—the lower 43 ft. in length 
with 3 cells behind, the upper 20 ft. longer with 4 cells behind; 
in addition to which there are chambers of irregular plan in the wings to 
right and left of the verandahs. In both storeys the facades of the cells 
are enriched with pilasters and highly ornate friezes illustrating episodes 
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connected with the Jain religion of whieh unfortunately the interpretation 
has not: yet been established. The friezes resemble each other closely so far 
as their general treatment is concerned, but the style of their sculptures in 
the two storeys is widely different. Inthe upper, the composition is 
relatively free, each group forming a coherent whole, in which the relation 
of the various figures to one another is well expressed; the figures 
themselves are posed in natural attitudes ; their movements are vigorous 
and convincing; and from plastic and anatomical point of view the 
modelling is tolerably correct. In the lower,.on the other hand, reliefs 
are distinctly elementary and crude. ‘The best of them, perhaps, is the 
group reproduced in Pl. XXVIII, 77, but even here the figures are 
composed as independent units connected only by their tactile congruity ; 
their postures, too, are rigid and formal, particularly as regards the head 
and torso, which are turned almost direct to the spectator, and in other 
respects the work is stiff and schematic. At first sight it might appear 
that in proportion as these carvings are more primitive-looking, so these 
are anterior to those of the upper storey, but examined more closely, they 
betray traces, here and there, of comparatively mature art, which suggest 
that their defeets are due rather to the clumsiness and inexperience of 
the particular sculptors responsible for them than to the primitive character 
of the plastic art at the time when they were produced. Accordingly, it 
seems probable that in this cave, as in the Mafichapurl, the upper of the 
two floors was the first to be excavated, though the interval of time between 
the two was not necessarily a long one; and there is good reason, also, to 
suppose that the marked stylistic difference between the sculptures of the 
two storeys was the result of the influence exercised directly or indirectly 
by the contemporary schools of central and north-western India. In this 
connection a special significance attaches to the presence in the upper 
storey of a doorkeeper garbed in the dress of a Yavana warrior, and of a 
lion and rider near by treated in a distinctively western Asiatic manner, 
while the guardian door-keepers of the lower storey are as characteristically 
Indian as their workmanship is immature. It is significant, too, that 
various points of resemblance are to be traced between the sculptures of 
the upper floor and the Jain reliefs of Mathura, where, as we have already 
seen, the artistic tradition of the north-west, were at this time obtaining a 
strong foothold. The pity is that the example of these outside schools 
made only a superficial and impermanent impressions in Oricsa—a 


fact which becomes clear if we consider some of the other caves on 
this site, 
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In the Ganesh-Gumpha, for example, which is a small excavation con- 
taining only two cells, the reliefs of the frieze are closely analogous їп style 
and subject, but, at the same time slightly inferior to those in the upper 
verandah of the RanI-Gurm pha 

Then, in the Jaya-Vijaya, we see the style rapidly losing its 
animation, and in the AlakfApuri cave, which is still later, the ex- 
cavation has become still more coarse and the figures as devoid of ex- 
pression as anything which has survived from the Early School. The 
truth appears to be that the art of Orissa, unlike the art of Central or 
Western India, possessed little independent vitality, aud flourished only 
so long as it was stimulated by other schools, but became retrograde the 
moment that inspiration was withdrawn." 


I8. STELLA KRAMRISCH ON RELIEFS IN THE CAVES 


The reliefs that decorate the facades of all the Orissan caves have three 
main functions : (|) As friezes above a railing pattern, they stretch from 
tympanon to tympanon above the many small entrances into the caves. 
Mostly they are narrative. The frieze of the Ananta-Gumphà forms an 
exception. (2) As symmetrical compositions, on the other hand, they fill 
the intrados of the tympanon. This, however, is the case in the Ananta- 
Gumphé only. Otherwise the intrados are left plain. (3) As continuous 
rhythmieal bands, containing animal, floral and human figures purely 
decorative, they rise as a lively decoration of the arch of the tympanon. 

Besides these types of relief the Rani-Gumpha has two walls of its 
laterally projecting mandapa-like cells, especially on the опе to the left 
of a large relief composition, depicting a forest scene, which reminds one of 
the Indra relief from Bhaja. It is one of the earliest renderings of an 
extensive “ landscape " scene in Indian art. 

Single human figures accompany the curve of bracket capitals and of 
the bracket supports of the railings. Single and coupled animal figures 
form the capitals of the entrance pilasters. Isolated male and female 
figures, standing as a rule and riding once ( Ráni-Gumphià, upper storey), 
rendered on a large scale, and iu a variety of types, guard the entrances. 

The style of the Maficapuri-cave reliefs puts them right at the begin- 
nicg of artistic activities in the rock-cut caves of Orissa. The relatively 
well-preserved portion of a frieze shows, above a railing pedestal from left 
to right, a group of four walking figures in three-quarter profile, the hands 
folded in aA4jali-mmdra. All of them wear loin-cloths and scarves and 
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heavy earrings. The first figure is considerably damaged, but seems 
to wear a crown on the head. The second is decorated by a heavy 
mural crown as worn by the  Mauryau figures. The third has 
locks curling into the face, a fashion much favoured during the 
Gupta period and a heavy chignon to the left at the back of the 
head, as is, frequently seen in Medieval Indian sculptures. Above 
these four isocephalous figures, two fat-bodied ganas disport them- 
selves. Behind them appears a cross-bar, with a rope and an object 
suspended from it. Next to it is a lotus-petalled sun-dise with 
human-faced seed-pot. Divided from this group by a considerable interval, 
the figure of an elephant is seen coming forward, emerging from the 
background of the relief and turning into three-quarter profile, following 
the procession. It is followed by an inpetuously flying Gandharva, hold- 
ing a basket. 

The spacing of the figures has the restfulness and simplicity by which 
most of the Barhut compositions excel. A sameness of gesture makes the 
mood of adoration impressive ina concentrated manner. The diction is 
bold and simple, and denotes this relief as one instance in a long tradition, 
of which, however, nothing is known, as most of its work, most probably 
executed in a perishable material, has succumbed to the effects of time. 

Besides these general features in common, what distinguishes this 
relief from any of the Barhut reliefs is more important than what links it 
up with it and with such other early Indian reliefs as those from Bhaja. 
Here, however, as well as in Barhut, the transition from one artistic 
attitude into another of quite a different temperament and outlook, is 
well-marked. The four standing figures, short in stature, and treated 
as dense rectangular volumes, are faintly reminiscent of that trend of 
art which during the Maurya period was still alive and degenerated in 
the following century into a stiff and lifeless awkwardness, 

All the other figures are animated considerably. This animation, 
playful and purposeless in the Gemna-figures, is enhanced into energetic 
speed in the onrush of the Gaadharva-figure. The transition from the static 
squareness of the Mauryan figures to linear vitality—peculiar to the 2nd 
century B.C.,—is marked here as well as in Barhut. But there the movement 
is of a hesitating grace and reverential, whereas here it is not only variegated 
in speed and expressions, but is altogether more intense, untouched almost 
by any scruples of the religious mind, The craftsmanship is mediocre. Yet 
it took Indian sculpture eight centuries more to develop it, until at the end 
of the Gupta period the flying movement could be rendered as convincingly 
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as it is done here. The way in which the movement is enhanced from the 
“kneeling " bent right lez of the flying figure to the raised and outstreteh- 
ed left in order to culminate in the graceful diagonal of the ends of the 
searve is eontrasted with the playful hovering of the ganas with their 
enlarged, rounded and inarticulate limbs. Altogether the anatomy of the 
figures is more suppressed even than in Barhut in favour of an all-round 
smoothness of limbs, which may be seen in the treatment especially of the 
forelegs of the elephant, as also in the way in which the drapery is arrang- 
ed into serpent-body-like “ folds" and streamers. This plasticity of limbs 
is subservient to an easy flow of movements. It gains in liveliness 
by addressing itself directly to the spectator. Whereas the Barhut 
figures, unconcerned about his presence, enacted their parts, intensely 
absorbed by them or by their own existence; the figures of super- 
human beings, of men and animals alike, address the spectator in 
three-quarter profile, so to say, or else they turn their faces in full 
front-view towards him. Yet in spite of forcefulness and agitation, 
the work on the Maficapurt cave, with its halting and economical way as 
far as spacing and description go, is on one level with the work of Barhat. 
The features last mentioned belong to the diapason of Indian seulptare 
in the second century B.C.; whereas the direct emotional appeal, liveli- 
ness of gesture, and  smoothness of limbs belong to a somewhat 
later period and are fully developed in the first century B.C. (cf. the relief 
in Mahibodhi and Sanchi) and destined to become more and more em- 
phasized in the work of the other caves. 

Although undated and without inscriptions, the reliefs of the Ananta- 
Gumpha on the Khandagiri, of the Rani Gampha, of the Jaya- Vijaya and 
Ganesa-Gumphà in Udayagiri are further documents for the potentialities 
and the successive stages of early Orissan sculpture. If the Mafica- 
pur! reliefs are somewhat posterior to Barhut, the friezes and tympanon 
fillings of the Ananta-Gumph& appear to be subsequent to the early 
portion of the Mahbabodhi railing reliefs. 

The Sürya-reliefs, here as there, apart from the similarity of subject- 
matter and composition, betray in either case a further step taken in the 
direction indicated in Barhut as well as in the Mañeapuri reliefs. 

Freedom from the shackles of the static cubic form adhered to in 
the Maurya period had been reached partly and gained in Barhut in a 
painstaking and careful process, whereas this selfsame freedom was 
reached in the Maficapurt reliefs with bolder vigour and impetuonsness. 
This freedom, once gained in all the reliefs of the 2nd century B.C. and 
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of the succeeding period, asserts itself with ever-increasing ease. It lends 
to the monuments of Central India and Bihar a plastie roundness of 
limbs, able to display themselves with ever-growing liveliness. It adds in 
Orissa to such reliefs as those of the Ananta-Gumphi, a plastic 
volume of infinite curvilinear possibilities. The cobra-body running 
parallel with the extrados is the most abbreviated formulation of 
this inherent tendency. The chariot on which Sürya with his two 
female companions are drawa is of similar construction in both the 
representations. The wicker-work front introduced in the Ananta- 
Gumpha relief facilitates the employment of smooth, elongated and 
rounded units. They appear again in the bent legs of the horses to 
which further company is added by the zigzag of the broader, serpent-like 
and rounded limbs of “ Pingala " with staff and pot. The way in which 
his flabby body and face are modelled and are spread into the 
surface with great breadth, resembles the treatment of the ogress 
of darkness in the Sürya relief from Bhaja. It stands in striking contrast 
to the relatively firm plastic form of Barhut and Mahabodhi reliefs, but 
it shows how the artistie traditions of Central, Eastern. and Western India 
touched each other in certain features while yet retaining their local inde- 
pendence in the main. 

Nothing indicates the peculiar idiom of the Ananta-Gumpha 
reliefs more distinctly than the sweeping variety of curves in 
which the necks of the prancing horses are bent hither and thither, 
In the corresponding Mahabodhi relief their movement is more uni- 
form, more definitely connected with reality. Тһе Ananta-Gumphé 
composition adding, as it does, the lotus dise of the sun and the 
bead-aceompanied crescent of the moon to the figures with elbows, 
splayed out into the relief, obtains a peculiar fulness of an almost 
flowing and flat relief, which again strongly contrasts with the firmer 
discipline of the higher and more energetic Mah&bodhi relief. 

The Mahneapuri relief was remarkable specially for the direct 
and bold vigour of its movements. This vigour is not muscular. 
It is not rendered by a firm modelling, but by linear curve. The 
method remains the same in the Ananta-Gumphi reliefs, but what 
formerly expressed i'self as vigour has been transmitted now into a 
tough pliability. The speed has slowed down. The movement 
unfolds itself in breadth instead of being stated in an outspoken 
and sharp curve (cf. the GandAarra, Maficapurt). It appears as а 
continuation of that hovering playfulness that had splayed out the 

` 
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clumsy limbs of the ganas there, But what was noticeable only 
in one type of figures and just in one variety there, is made now the 
exelnsive principle of form. The boyish figures playing and rushing about 
in and between animal figures, amply betray this. The Laksmi 
relief, in the second tympanon of the Ananta-Gumphi corroborates 
it. The flying Gandharvas filling the single rectangular compartments 
of the frieze show a sweep of drapery; more to^fill the surface 
than to express movement dynamically. The figures themselves in a 
Hat, round and inarticulate modelling blissfully hover in their respective 
attitudes instead of rushing towards a goal. 

The frieze of the Ananta-Gumphs deserves notice. Its main 
panels containing the flying Ganddarvas suggests а barrel vaulted 
corridor supported in even intervals by the smooth shafts of round 
pillars stuck into pots. Above this runs a minor frieze, partly con- 
sisting of the usual railing pattern and partly of the combination 
of battlement and  blue-lotus profile-pattern, well established in 
Barhut. 

Next to these reliefs, those of the verandah, lower storey, left 
wing proper of the Rāni-Gumphā have to be placed. They stand in 
striking contrast to the few reliefs of tbe Maficapurî lower storey that 
escaped defacemert and specially to those of the upper storey. The 
complete scene with the dance, the other with the kingly person seat- 
ed with his companions, as well as the minor scenes, such as the 
one of adoration recall the plastic treatment of the Ananta-reliefs. 
The contour, however is somewhat hardened, the proportions are some- 
what more elongated than there. But a sameness prevails in the wide 
open and almost expressionless glance of the faces, in the splayed-out 
plastic, awkward in its flabbiness on account of the hard contour that 
limits it. These reliefs appear to be the work of a less-gifted band 
and of a more harshly conducted tool as those of the Ananta-Gumpha, 
but otherwise they are the outcome of one and the same artistic 
mentality although they appear to be of later date. 

Quite different are the scenes on the main wing and those on the corner 
portion of the left wing. ‘The figures have grown in the height of the 
relief and in individual vivacity, Frequently one row is oversected by 
the other, groups of figures are formed as spontaneously and as retel- 
lious with life as those in Sanchi. “The faces have a bappy smile, 
the movements are full of individual freedom. Their keen variety is 
supplemented by a factor that now becomes of a paramount importance. 
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This is the darkness differentiated in its depth that gives to the single 
figures and groups a texture elusive and rich, They form the light pattern 
on it. 

This pattern effect of plastic forms surging into light from the 
darkness of the baekzround is worked out in the most intricate man- 
ner on the walls of the projeeting, portico-like side-cell, Above poly- 
gonal pilasters In pot-basis supporting a tympanon areh above animal 
eapitals on the one facade and above less elaborate rectilinear pilasters 
supporting on capitals а tympanon on the adjacent side, and on the 
wall to its left proper a scene of forest life is carved with mangoe 
trees, rocks, waterfall and animals. Every single form is worked ont 
by itself in bold relief. The forms are so densely set that the entire 
wall is dissolved into а deep and rongh texture. Even the figure 
of a bird which by its smallness might become inconspicuous, is 
represented as a clearly visible entity by means of a receptacle, so 
to say, carved around it of circular or squarish shape. These very 
elaborate devices make up one of the earliest pure “landscape” scenes 
of Indian sculpture. 

The forest here is rendered in the same way as the jungle grows. 
One forms next to the other, densely crowded, not allowing any hori- 
zon to be “seen, any path to be found, an intricate pattern in which 
the single forms arrange themselves by crowding into every nook and 
corner, The heavier and more voluminous fall to the ground, the 
smaller and more slender forms rise up. The density of the pattern 
worked in high relief, pervaded by the contrast of light and shade, 
scarcely gives room for any rhythms except a perchance the rigorous 
discipline of densely set figures in superimposed rows; it is of the 
same type as the method of crowding with figures the reliefs of the Sanchi 
gateways. 

* Whatever the actual chronology of these undated caves may 
be, an inner process is at work, akin, nay parallel, to the changes 
that took place in the evolution of the reliefs from Barhut, through 
Mahábodhi, to Sanchi. These three stages аге represented in Orissa 
by the work on the Майсаригї, on the Ananta and RAni-Gum pha, 

Guardian figures are carved at the side of the cells of the Itáni- 
Gumphá or in front of the verandah pillars. Such guardian figures are to be 
seen on the Bhija Vihára rendered in a somewhat different idiom and in an 
earlier fashion. The figures from the Rüni-Gumphñ represent most 
varied types in body and dress, "The treatment, however, remains one 
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and the same. It is a modelling with naturalistic aim, elaborating 
the anatomy ina broadly summarizing manner. The standing posture, 
though generally easy,—except the one figure clad with dhofé only, 
occupying the uttermost panel of the upper storey, left wing, betrays 
determination. The faces are damaged beyond recognition but from 
the minutely variegated physique and costume it appears as if these bigh 
reliefs were meant to be portraits. The tall figure, wéaring a staff 
in the right hand, is reminiscent in its slenderness of the Southern type 
as may be seen in the figure of the worshipping prince from the Jag- 
gayapeta relief ; remarkable againis the mighty bodily bulk of all the 
figures in the upper storey ; specially striking is the man, clad in 
Northern style, girded with а sword and wearing high boots. Just 
as the Sürya composition of the Ananta-Gumphà tympanon may be 
traced vid  Mahàübodhi to Mathura, so also is the costume of this 
figure to be met with among the Indo-Scythian statues from Mathura. 

Of greatest artistic value, however, amongst all the early Orissan 
reliefs, is the frieze decorating the upper storey, main wing of the 
Rani-Gumphs. It begins with the frenzied onrush of a youthful male 
figure, carrying a tray with floral offerings in the left and a full blown 
lotus in the right. Its impetuous movement is a direct descendant 
of that of the flying Gandharva, Majicapurl. The hovering of the 
Ananta-Gumpha flight has sunk into oblivion. Moreover, the move- 
ment which in the first storey amounted to a gliding just above 
the surface of the earth, now seems to emerge from it; the left foot 
is still half-covered by it; it is no longer a movement from above 
downward, nor a hovering in mid-air, nor a gliding above the surface, 
but a frenzied gesture of freedom ; uttered with the conviction of 
one who masters the decorative side of every experience. The following 
relief on the other side of the tympanon shows three elephants next to a 
prelude of a rocky landscape with cave and animals. Nothing could айога” 
a stronger contrast to the perfectly decorative, two-dimensioned ma;ner 
in which the figure with the offering was treated than this bold model- 
ling, as impetuous in its realism and voluminous depth as the other is 
accomplished in width and complete organization of the surface. The 
daring oversecting, the mastery of mass, the agitation of light and 
shade and the one superb sweep by which the mighty bodies are 
composed into a circle have nothing in early Indian sculpture to 
compare with. The following scenes are more lyrical in their treat- 
ment, more bent towards the decorative, so that the animated figures, 
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carved in a high, yet sparingly modelled, relief become displayed lucidly 
over a flat background. The trend of art represented by the bulk of Barhut 
reliefs is still going strong. But a greater individual animation, a more 
dissected rhythm, a tougher sense of modelling are characteristic features. 
The modelling especially is conspicuous ; the figures appear as if made of 
blown glass, so smooth is the texture of their rounded surface. This soft- 
ness, however, is counteracted again by crisp movements, imparted to 
imbs, weapons, ete. The ambiguous character of the frieze may best be 
judged by comparing the elephant group with the group of girls 
surrounding aseated woman. Whatever has been depth there is surface 
here: volume is displaced by linear flow and calm surface, boldness by 
playfulness, altogether a perfect artistry, a last climax of a development. 
Its mannerism, its being oversure of itself, may be seen in such forms as 
offered by the back-view of the musicians where anatomy and movement are 
mastered and distorted to make a pattern and nothing more. 

The reliefs on the Jaya-Vijaya cave may be considered a second rate 
side-issue of the work on the Rini-Gumphs. The worship of the 
tree scene, however, deserves notice, inasmuch as it contains the clearest 
formulation of the spatial conceptions of early Indian sculpture, widely 
made use of at the days of Barhut, matured into completion in Mab&bodhi 
and in this special example. One of the female guardian figures 
betrays in the slimness of her body and by the easy grace of her 
posture that selfsame affinity with southern Saivite type that suggest- 
ed itself already in view of the male standing figure of the Rani-Gum- 
phi (side wing, lower storey). 

One of the latest excavations, the Ganesa-Gumphá, gives in the reliefs 
of its frieze a somewhat slipshod and abbreviated, though а more 
mature, version to the same scenes that figured with such ingenuous variety 
on the frieze of the upper story of the Rani-Gumpha. From the style 

of the carvings the reliefs of the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves, com- 
pared with the reliefs on the Buddhist railings in Bihar and Central 
India, cover a period of one and a half century approximately, The 
Mafchapur! relief and those of the Ganesa-Gumphà& mark the beginning 
and end of this continuity. 


I9. RELATIVE CHRONOLOGY OF THE CAVES 


Rightly presuming that the bas-reliefs in the Ananta-Gumpha, 
the Ráni-Gumphà and such other caves on the hills of Udayagiri 
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and Khandagiri were not an independent local development in Orissa, 
Sir John Marshall finds reasons to maintain that in the depth of the 
reliefs and the plastic treatment of the figures, these show a develop- 
ment posterior to that of the seulptured reliefs on the Barhut stone- 
railing, and that judged by the relative inferiority and superiority of 
workmanship in tha reliefs of different caves, these appear to reveal a 
successive chronology of the Orissan art. Dr. Stella Kramrisch agree- 
ing with sir Johu Marshall in many of his main points, goes so far as 
to regard the bulk of the Orissan cave-reliefs as standing midway in some 
of their essential features between the sculptures on the stone-railing 
at Barbut and those at Buddha-Gayá. She inclines to think that 
the evolutionary process of plastic art in the  Orissan caves took 
about a century and a half from its commencement to produce all the 
works that we find there. 

So far as their conclusions with reference to the development of 
plastic art in the reliefs themselves go, we may have nothing to gain- 
say. Our difficulty is whether at all their conclusions as to the rela- 
tive chronology of the reliefs are valid so far as to decide the rela- 
tive chronology of the caves themselves. 

The real point at issue is whether the arch-bands with their 
wealth of reliefs treating of various subjects and adorning the en- 
trances of the Ananta-Gumpha and such other caves were at all there 
when the caves were excavated by King Khéravela and his 
compatriots. The point gains in significance as we find that the 
Háthi-Gumpha and other old  Brühm! inscriptions allude to the 
architectural details, but not at all to any sculptured reliefs. 
And from the. architectural point of view, the inferior work- 
manship and the superior workmanship as arguments respectively for 
the priority and the posteriority of the caves cannot bear  serutiny. 
It is evident from descriptions in the Hathi-Gumphs inscription it- 
self that workmanship displayed in the costly works of art and archi- 
tecture done by King Khüravela in the fourteenth year of his reign 
was far superior to that displayed in the LI7 caves jointly excava- 
ted by King Kháravela and others in his thirteenth reznal vear on 
the Kumari hill for providing the resident Jain saints and  recluses 
with suitable resting places. In one case, King  Kháravela started 
with the distinet object of producing certain monumental works of 
art and architecture, and in the other, he started with the distinet 


object of comfortably housing the resident Jain saints and recluses, 
‘ 
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The differences in style and workmanship may as well be accounted 
for by the differences in the tradition, training and skill of the 
artiste or craftsmen employed. To prove that the caves with superior 
style and technique of art in their reliefs were chronologically pos- 
terior to those without reliefs, as well as to those with inferior style 
and technique, of art in their reliefs, it is necessary, first of all, to 
establish that any of the caves now found with highly ornamented 
reliefs was not counted among the l]8 caves excavated in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years of Kháravela's reign. 

We have no evidence, as yet, to prove that. The inscriptions in the 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves standing next in point of chronology to the 
old Brahm! inscriptions are a few Sanskrit inscriptions, including one incised 
by King Udyota-KeSari in the 7th century A.D. or even at a later period. 
King Udyota-KeSari’s inscription, as we have seen, records the installation of 
the images of 24 Tirthankaras in three of the caves on the Khandagiri kill 
which are known as Navamuni, Durzá and Hanuman, and the re-exeava- 
tion of an old tank. None of these medieval inscriptions alludes to the 
exeavation of a new cave. On the other hand, the installation of the 
images of 24 Tirthaükaras by King Udyota-Kegari and that of the 
images ef nine sages, Durgi aud Hanumàün by the Hindus thereafter 
indicate a process of successive superaddition of stone-figures. 
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i Cha 


chadhe, I.7 
-chata, L.5. ILS 


Ja 


janetum, I.l3. 

-janapa am, I.7 
Jin&ásapam, lI. 

jeyā (ajeya ?), V, VII, XII 


Na 
-fidtihi, LI4 


Ta 


-tadága-pádiyo, I.2. 
tatiya, LII. 

tatiye, L.I. I.4. 
tato, L.l. 

tatha, I.5. 
Tanaguliya, I.6. 
tipasa, I. l5. 
-tasite, I.5. 
tiriyam, LIGSG. 
-tivasa-sata, I.6. 
-tisfiya, LIO. 
.tisAhi, I 2. 
-turamga, IS 
terasame, I.l4 
torasa-vasa-sata-katam, I. I2. 


Tha 


-thambhani, I.I. 
thambhe, I, I5, 


Da 
damdam, 7.3. 


ate ts 


dadati, LO. 
dasame, LII. 


= RN 40 


Dha 


„дһаја, I.8 
dhamakütena,  ,5 
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Na -paeidam, I, }0, 

pasado (pasado), V, VI, 

Nagale, I42. Pithudaga, I. I2. 

Namda.rája, I.6, LIB. puram (puvam ?), I. 5. 

nagara-skhadamsasa, VIII, purisa-yuge, |. ] 

nagaram, | ,6. puvar&á jánarp, I. 5, I, li. 

-nagari, I 2. püjako, I, I6. 

nagnarim, L.4, -pesayarpti, |. 3, 

-nata, |,%. pora-j$napadnrp, I, 7. 

namo, I.i, 

-nara, I.3, [.9. 

narido, L9, Ba 

nava-vasani, I.I. 

navame, LIO bamdhápayati, I. I. 

Макіунва, ІХ. bım һарӣпац, l, 9. 

nikhita, I 5. -balo, Т. I6. 

-nivàsam, LI0. - Bahasatimitam, I. 3. 

-‘nivesanays, L2, -bahular, I. 3. 

nivesayati, L.3. bārasame, І. 83. 

nivesitam, I.]2. Bariyayn, IX. 

-nisidiya, I. I5. -budho, I. 4. 

-nisidiyaya, L.I4. 

-nitam, T. IB. 

„nila, ].2356, Bha 


nes ásayati, I. 22, 
-bhatakanam, I9. 
-bhatakehi, I. ls, 


Pa bhayam, I. 33. 
-bháütihi, I. 4. 

pameame, L.G. -bhimgire, I. 5. 
Paipda-ràjàá, I,i3. bhita, J. 5. 
Pamdurasa-vasini, Ll. Bhütino, VIII. 
paknatiyo, I.2. -Bhojake, I. 5. 
pachima, I.3, -bhojauam, I. 9. 
patalika, L.I6. 
patissmkhüára yati, I.2. 
pathipnyati, ; 8. 
patithapayati, I. 25. Ma 
patisamnthá panam, I. 2 
-padáua, I. 9. -namgalàni, I. 8, 
padhame, I. 2. -mani, I. І2, 
panatariya, I. I6. Madhuram, I. 9, 
panatjsühi, I. 2, I. 6, -Magadhato, Г. 3. 
panddim, I. 6. -Magadha-vasinam, I. I3. 
-panidena, I. 9, mahati, I. 9, 
papidapayati, I. 9. Mahimadasa, IX. 
pabhare, I. I5. Mabameghavihanass, I. I. 
palikhani, I. 23. Mahámeghav&hanena, III. 
parinivüsato, J, %, mahárájábhisecanam, I. I. 
pariharamti, I, 23, Mahārā jasa, HT. 
palava-bhira, T. 9. maháràjena, I, |. 
pavata-cako, I. I6. mabhávijayo, T. 6, 
„pavate, T. l4. -mnahising, IT. 
pavesayati, I. 6. -mahisihi, I. I4 
pasatha, I. I. Magadhaneam, I. I 


muta I. 29. 





Yn 
pada, yamti, I, 9, T. tz. 
pede, I. 5, I. 22. yatinam, I. 25., 
péon-bhojanam, I. 9. yas- sakrar I, II, 
| páyrayati, I. 9, y п а ы Biya, I + i O, 
 pssáto (pasûdo ?) VII. yuge, Т.І, , 
= 
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yojana-& hitáhi, I. I5. -vasasatam, I. I2. 
yovauibhivijayo, I. І RUN = : 3 
vara हे T ` . оа, 

= "t -vibanasa, II. 

-vüáhane, I. 9. 
Ra -vühanena, I. ], 

-vijaya-cake, I. 4 

ramjayati, I. 2. -vijaya-pásadam, I. ]0. 

-rakhi, I. 8. -Vijxyo, I. ॥, I.I 

rakhanu (f), I. L < vijadharAdhivisam, I. 5 

-rathika, I. 5. vijivaditona, I. L. 

TA tana, |. 5, vitaseti, I. 3 

ratanam, I. ]3. -vidhi, I. L 

ra tanáni, I. 2. -vinisito, I. l6 

-radha, I. 3, I. 8, I. 9. vipamumciturm, I. 9 

-r& ja, I. 6, I. 2. vipulam, I. 3. 

RAjagaháünam, I. 9. visajati, I. 7. 

raja-fatihi, I. Ld. -visüáradena, T. L. 

rája-nivüsam, T, |О vividha, I. I3. 

rà аы I. 9 -vi»esa, I. ]6. 

rüja-bhatakehi, I. l+ -Vihata, T. 2, 

га ja-bhátihi, I. 4 vithi, I. 23. 

rája-mahisihi, i. I4 -veda-budho, I. 4 

-ràjaramsa-vadhanena, L. | veduriya, I. I0. I. L5. 

-rájavamsánam, I. I] -vochimnam, I. l06. 


-rijavamee, I. ] 
r&ja-sirip. I. 7. 
ràja-sutehi, T. l4. 


rij, I. 6. Sa 
rájánam, I. 5, I. IL. 
-rijino, I. l8. ва, I. ]6. 
rájino, II. *samkara-kürako, І, I5. 
rukha, I. 9. -samkhirayati, I. 2. 
-ripa, I. Ll. -samthAapanam, T. 2. 

के samdarnsanarm, I. 8. 


samdamsayamto, I, 7. 


samdamsanahi, I. 4. 
-Inkhanena, I, I. EE Y Y 


Lalaékasa, II. sath bhita, T, 9. 

«lena, I. 4 sakata (sukata ?), I. I5 

lena, lepam, II, IIT, IV, VIII, IX, X -sakürarm, I. ] 

legáni, XIV sagüvasáne, I, I0 
sata, I 


-satam, I. 2, I. I4 


Vn -sataghatini, I. 8 
satadasa-lena-satam, I. l4. 
-varsa, T sata-dis&nam, I. IS 
-vamdapsyati, I. 5, I. i3 antame, I, 8. 
„тапай, T. Î, I. I6. sata- Vásuki, I. ]I3 
~Varpsanam, I. li »ata-&ahasüni, I. 7,I.23 
-varpse, I. sata-sahnsühi, I. IB, 
Vadukhasa ( Varikhasa?), TV -sata-sahnsehi, I. 2, I. 6, T. 0, I. I0, І. n, 
vana, I. 7. I. . I. ॥5 
-vadhanena, I. Î -satikam, I. ]l6 
—— E samana, I, ]6, 
a i samaypioam, I, 9 XI. 
Vadha-ràjà, I. I6. Sardis. I.4 pre 
ra, I. L samipe, I. }5 
-vasasata, I. б, samuthapit&hi, I. i5 
—— ike 
А о „Бата. dear I. 7 
Ii savata, I. 5, 
پچ ی‎ L 
rere ! jake, I. 7. 





sava-vijávad&tenn, Т. 3. 
^ sa ७05, I. l. * 
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savüyàna, I. 2. pitala, I. 2. 
-saha, I. 9, I. 2. -sihasa, II. 
*&ahasüni, I. L I, I. -sutebi, I. ]6. 
-snhasáühi, I. ]5, sunarnto, I. 76. 
-sahasehi, I. г” I.6, I. 8,I. 9, L 0, IL Il, supavata, I. 7. 

I. Т. iL. -subha-lakhapena, I. l. 
sitakampim, I. 3. -suliya, I. 6. 
-süpateye, I. 5. sena-váühana, І. ]3. 
sAsitam, I. L. senn-v&hane, I. 9. 
-sidbinam, I. १ "o, I. L 


-siri, I. 6. 
siri-kadüra, I. L. 


-sri- Khüravelasa, II. Ha 

siiri-Khüravelena, I, L. " 
-siring, I. l4, hathi, I, I3. 

-sirino (airino), III. bathíisarm, I. 9. 

-sila-thambhani, I. 25. hathisa-pasavarm, I. ॥. 5. 

silühi, I. l. haya, I. 3, I. I3. 

siharani, T. I3, hita, I. 5. 


4 — 
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Abhuta-achariya, ७ desoription of certain 
elophants and norses from the land of the 
Vüsukis, pp. 22l, 29]. TE 

Acharya, P. K., pp. 289, š 

chotapuca ( dhatapuea ? ), nn adjective ap- 
plied to the Vidyádhara-abode, p. 2IO, 

Aira (Ahira), a king of Utkaln, pp. I83-5. 

dirû, а royal style, p. 262. 

Ajagara-Gomphi, name of а cave on the 
Udayagiri ‚р. 295. 

Akbar, pp. 285, 268. 

Ajaka (Mu]ska) one of the Andhra terri- 
tories, p. 2l2. 

Alaküpuri, name of a cave on the Udayagiri, 
pp. 295, 297. 

Arga, а country conquered by Khüravela, 

23l, 


Ananta.Gomphl, name of a сато on the 
Khanodagiri, рр. 295-6, 

antà acijità, pp. 26-7. 

aoupa-dabha.vana, a description of Pithu- 
daga, pp. UM, 247. 

apparels, as presents from 
Pindya, p. 252. 

apatihata-euka-rdhana-bala, 
Khiravela, p. 253, 

Arahamta (Aribamta), a Jain designation, 
pp. 262-3. 

Arakatapurn (?), а city identified with Arcot, 

pp. 205-6 - 

Asaka (Asika), а city identified, pp. 22-6, 

Aóoka, his Kalihga province compared with 
Kháravela's Kalibga kingdom, pp. lI93-8, 
202 ; p of sacrificial slaughter, p. 
25l; Kalihga War, pp. 254 foll. ; popula. 
tion of Ka зода in his time, р. 256; atti- 
tude towards former kings, p. 258; 
religious policy and idea of toleration, 
pp. 264 foll; conquest of Kalibga as а 

e landmark in tho history and civilisa. 
tion of Kaliñgo, рр: 279-80, 302-3 ; 
compilation of the thivatthu during 
his reign, p. 284 ; ideal of conquest by 

p. 286 ; work of art on the 
Dhauli rock, p. 303. 

Asg&dhasena, maternal uncle of King Bahasati. 
mita and king of Abichatri, р. 278; his 


the king of 


an epithet of 


P.C., p. + 
Bae tn EU ME itra), king of 
» an porary Kháüravela 
eset EP . 278-4. 
Banerji ËD p. IE 
! » рр. ICL, 00, I06, 248, 326, 
Barübar hills, ite different names, pp. 226-7. 


Вуй, а place or personal пате, p. 248, 


Beal, Samuel, p. 225. 
Beglar, J. D., p. 225. 
Beh-Gumphá (Jambedwara), name of a cave 


on the Udayagiri, p. 295. 


| Bhandarkar, D.R., pp. 204, 2II, 224. 
| Bhojaka, pp. 2L0-2. 
| Bhüti, а town-judge of Kalibga and donor of 


Bindusira ая a Brihmaga-bhatta, p 
Brahmamitra, a king of tho 


a сате on the Udayagiri, p. 248. 

260. 
neo-Mitra 
dynasty (?). pp. 278-9. 


Brhaspatimitra identified by Jayaswal with 


Pusyamitra, p. 274. 


Brhásvátimita, father of Queen Ya$jamità, 


274. 


p. 
caka-edhana.bala, an epithet of Khiravela, 


p. 253. 
Caldwell, p. 206. 


cakacati,a royal epithet, 
caturamta-rakhana-gunma-upeta, 


p. 232, 
an  epithet 
of Kbháravela, pp. 23-2, 


ceca-yathi, p. 803. 
Cotarijavamsa-vadhana, an epithet of Khira- 


vela, pp. 233.5, 
. 303. 


Chola, pp. 205.6. 
Cheta-Hathigampha, name of а cave on the 


Udayngiri, p. 295. 


Coomarswamy, p. ]4l. 
Cowell, p. 248, 


Cunningham, Alexander, pp. 229 
Dakkhipapathn as distinguished from 


U ttari- 
patha, p. 2I85. 


dampa (dapa), pp. 264-5. 


VET" 2५७६: old capital of Kalióga, р. 


u08 
Deb, Harit Krishna, p. 43. 


p. 277. 
Dubreuil, p. 228. 


Dhanabhüti, 


donor of Barhut gateways, 


277 а 


Dutt, B.B., p. 289. W 
Durga-Gamphi, name of a cave on the Kliap- 


dagirî, p. 296. 


ekapadimagga, p. 2L2, 
Fleet, p. l44. : 


Francis, p. टेका, 
з a, в division of Indian arm 252, 
а yo, p. часо 09 dis 

vela, p. —— epi Р 

Ga eas. a northern boundary of Amga- 
p. 22. 
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ganana, an art mastered by Khéravela, pp. | Катта, donor of the cells of a cave on the 
24 foll. Udayagiri, p. 247. 
Ganeáa-Gamphs, Hu name of a cave on the | kata-samana, p. 262. 


TAE. p. ? Khalatika-pavats, old name of Barabar 
Ganguly, Manomohan, pp. 2I7, 220, 294-5. hills, p. 226, 
gharavàsi Ar 262, Khapibgala-pavata, p. 93. , 
Girivraja, old capital of Magadha, p. 224, Kháravela, contents and im — nee of his 
gopurdni, pp. 287-90, inscription, pp. I75 foll, ; king oves lord of 
Goradhagiri, a place or personal name, pp. Kalihga, pp. 23lI-2; significance of hia 
223.7. name, p. 207; nobjlity of origin, pp. 
uta-caka, an epithet of Khiravela, p. 78, 233-5; dignity of bodily form, p. 239; 
Hona Gal Sba. типо of а cavo on the education, pp. 240.6; family members, 
Khandagiri, p. 297. relations and officers, pp. 246.9; state 
Haridis-Gumpba, another name of Püvana- elephant, pp. 249-50; wealth, pp. 250. 


Gumphé, p. 296. 2; army, pp. 252.0; administrative 
Háàthi-Gumphá, name of a cave on the method, pp. 256.9; religion and religious 


Udayagiri 3 . 295, policy, pp. 259 foll. ; place in history, pp. 
Hathisüha (Hathisiba), father-in-law of 205 foll.; date, pp. 272 folL; city of 

Khüravels, p. 249. Kalihga, pp. 287 foll, ; other works of art 
hattha-muddà, p. 243. and architecture, pp. 292 foll. 


haya, а division of the Indian army, p. | Khigá, a female donor of the verandah of 

252. a cave on the Udayagiri, p. 247. . 
Himavanta region as distinguished from | Kramrisch , Stella, pp. 805 foll, 

Uttarapatha and  Dakkhipüpatha, pp. Коќаја a division of Kháravela's Kalitga 

pe FE = : : kingdom, p. 203, 
Imdági T a king of the neo-Mitra dynasty othájeyá, p. 298, 

(P), p. 278. Kumáro, an epithet of Vadakha-Varikha, р. 
Indarája, an epithet of Khiravela, p. 947. j 

А Kusuma, donor of caves on Khandagiri, p. 

Indraji, Bhagawanlal, p. 44. Р 


ist, Hindu sages, p. 262, L(a)laka, an epithet of King Hathisiha, 
Isigili, one of the five hills round Ràjagana, p. 249. 
рр. l64-5, 225, | Lekha, an art learnt by Kháravela, pp. 24l 
f ` 


Jackson, V. H., p. 224. oll, 
Jaya-Vijaya, name of n cave on the Udaya- | Lema (cave), LI7 caves cn the Kumari hill, 


, P ; | p. 292; one special cave, p. 292; why 
Jayaswal, K. P., his explanation of the all are not inscribed, p. 293; system 
symbola, p. l423 fire corrected readings, of counting, pp. 293.4; fate of missing 
рр. l54-6; Sanskrit Slokas from an old caves, p. 204 ; modorn names, pp. 294 foll. ; 
riyš MS., pp. ]83-7; notes on Müsikas, component parts, p. 300; technical sig- 
Krsnavenü and Strir&ájyá, pp. 207 foll; nificance, р. 30] ; purposes, pp. 304-2 


readings and renderings of Kháravela's | Lévi, Sylvain, pp. 796-7. 
Sth year's record, pp. 222.3; identifica- | Law, N. N. ‚Рр. 237, 26. 
e tion of Goradhagiri, pp. 225-8; explana- | | Gders, H., pp. I64, 224. 
tion of purisa-yugg, p. 235; explanation | Madhura (Mathurà), identified, рр. 2I9 foll. 
of ENG — рр. | madya-krida, p. 264. 
" 244-5; inference about population of Magadha, country, p. 234. 
Kalihga, p. 256; ion about Кһага. | Magadha-Khetta, p. 228. 
- vela's date, pp, 274 x Magadha-pura, pp. 248, 225, Ы 
Kadampa (Kudepa), a king of Каййда and Magadha-riji, p. 229. 
" donor of a cave on the Udayagiri, p. 239: Magadha-všsi, p. 234. 
* MID with Kbáüravela, p. 247; | Mabümada, an official designation or per. 








а gnificance * of his name, p. 267; se. sonal name, p. 245. 
venth king of Meghavahana line, p. 239. | mahdmagga from Benares to Cetiya- rattha, 
Kalibga, kingdom of Kháravola, рр. I89.90 ; . 234. 
ita different capitals, p. I; three М еле ВЕРЧ ап epithet of Kháravela 
š divisions, p. 203; contiguity to Assaka, and Kadampa, pp. 249-50, 
Kali cal Mabipadma Nanda, third king of the Nanda 
ga-cakavati, an epithet of Kháravola, dynasty, pp. 279 foll. 
. mahárdja, а common epithet of Kháüravola 
Kalli Ogidhipati, an epithet of KhAraveln and and Kadampa, p. 239. 
Katia: | Kadampa-Kndepa, p. 239, Mabarntthi- Mahabhoja, p. 2l. 
Oga-naga a, capital cf Kháüravela, pp. | Mahüvijaya, an epithet of КЬагатеја, 
95 foll. ; proximity to the Tanasull road ; р. 256; name of the palace built by 
рр. 202.5; mg —— and háravela, p. 259. 
ternal life, pp. I, Majumdar, R. C., pp. 235, 237. 
А 
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Mazumdar, B, C., p. 277. 

माळ ur ‚ group of three caves, pp. 738, 
24/7, z? 

mani, as a present from king of е हक p. 252. 

Marshall, Sir John, pp. 278, 304, 35. 

Megha, a shortening from Mezhavübhana, 
p. 272; nine Meghas, pp. 272, 25!. 

Mitra Rüjendra Lila, pp. 238, 243. 

Mosala- Maisolos, a division of Kalióga p. 203. 

Mukhalingam, modern identity of Kalihga- 

l 


nagara, p. IV. 
Mukherji, Radhakumad, pp. 254, 256, 263. 
mit, ав a present from the King of Pandya, 
" 252. 
Nagala (Lafigala),a river їп Kalibga, p. 204. 
nagara-akhadamsa, the same official desig- 
nation as  nagalaka-mabümütà and 
nágaraka, p. 248, ° 
Nákiya, donor of a cave on the Khandagiri, 
245. 


INDEX 


— arihamtünam, n Jain formula of invo- 
cation, pp. I70, 259-60. 

Nandarája, pp. 275 foll. 

nara, a division of the Indian army, p. 252, 

Nava-muni, name of а caveon the Khanda- 
giri, p. 296. 

nara-pasüni, nine years spent by Khüravela 
as n crown-prince, p. 280. 

Nàüyaniká a queen of the Satavihana family, 
daughter-in-law of Simuka and wife of 
Saitakarpi I, pp. 276 foll. 

nigamthà, a Jain designation, p. 262, 

nila, an architectural ornament, p. 304, 

niti, principl of government, p. 257. 

niresana, p 287, 

Oldenberg, р. 62. 

Oldham, p. 225. 

Old Oriya MS., pp. l83. 266, 270. 

pākāra, pp. 257.8. 

pakatiyo ramjayati, p. 257. 

Palapifijara, perhaps another name of Mt. 
Khapingala, p. 204. 

Parpdarájà, pp. ¥2], 222, 

pamdarasa-rasüni, fifteen years spent by 
Khüravela as a young prince, p. 27I. 

Pargiter, p. 2L, 

FRR ege ds. an anciont Hindu shrine, 


památa, posida, prü*süda, p. 298, 

Pasatha-eubha-lakhand, an epithet of KhB- 
ravela, p. 232. 

Pátálapura, name of а cave on the Udaya- 
giri, p. 295. 

Pávana-Gumphá, name 
Udayagiri, p. 295, 

pacata-caka, an epithet of Khiravela, 

re , ७ Pithuda,a marshy tract rec 
by Khiravela, pp. I96 foll. 


Pravaragtri а ‚р. 25l. 
ses е mediwval 
bar hills, p. 226, 


of a cave on the 


Е: ї89. 
med 


name of the Barā- 





Vogel, p. I 
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urisa-yuga, pp. 235.9. JA 

Piha w division of the Indian army, р. 252. 

Rági-Gumphà, name of a cave on the Udaya- 
giri, p. 294. 

Rapson, p. 235, 

Rathika-Bhojaka, pp. 2I0-l, 

Raychandhari, pp. ol, 209, 2i3, ४॥98, 2L6, 
з9, 22l, 229, 234. 

Rhys Davids, T. W., pp. 2L3, 24, 

Rules of royal writs, pp. I79-80. | 

rüpa, an art learnt by Khāravela, pp. 24)-2. 

Saja, pp. 225-6. 

Sakata-samana, pp. 262-3, 

samája, р. 203, 

Samápd, p. I92. 

s .-Gumphá, name of а cave on the 

dayagiri, p. 294. 

Sátakapi, king of the Sitavihana family 
and contemporary of Khüravela, pp. 2l5- 
6 


sava-derdyatana-samkara-karaka, an epithet 
of Kbiravela, p. 28l, 

sava-pasamda-pujaka, an epithet of Khir, 
vela, p. 26I. 

sava-vijá, pp. 242 foll, 

savuydna, p. 287. 

sihardnt —— 9. 289. 

Sisaka-Simuka, Nandiyasa's daughter's воп 
and first king of the Sitavihana family, 


. 28l. 

gigunandi, king of Vidi£à onthe fall of the 
Suga power, p. 28]. 

Smith, Vincent A., p. I92. 

supacata-vijaya-caka, a description 
Kháravela's Kalifiga kingdom, p. l89, 

Suíarman, last king of the Карта family, 
p. 28]. 

taddga-padiyo, pp. 287-8. 
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